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REPORT 


Op  the  Board  of  Inspectors  op  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary FOR  THE  Year  1843,  it  being  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report  op  the  Inspectors,  made  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
PASSED  the  23d  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1829. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania, 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  their  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners  have  been  received  into  the 
Penitentiary,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1843,  to  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1844.  Of  these.  111  were  white  naales;  2  white  females; 
38  coloured  males,  and  5  coloured  females. 

During  the  same  period,  one-hundred  and  twenty-eight  prisoners 
have  been  discharged,  as  follows :— by  expiration  of  sentence  102  ;  by 
pardon  15;  and  11  died. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  69  were  white  males  ; 
1  white  female ;  29  coloured  males;  3  coloured  females.  By  pardon, 
15  white  males;  0  white  females;  0  coloured  males;  0  coloured 
females. 

And  by  death,  4  white  males ;  1  white  female ;  5  coloured  males ; 
1  coloured  female. 

There  were  in  confinement  in  the  Penitentiary  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1844,  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  prisoners:  of  these  233 
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were  white  males;  109 coloured  males  ;  5  white  females  ;  12  coloured 
females. 

For  the  causes  of  crime,  the  length  of  sentence,  and  other  statistical 
information,  relating  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners, 
received  and  discharged  during  the  past  year,  reference  is  made  to  the 
statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  past  year  was  eleven.  Of 
these,  5  were  white,  and  6  coloured.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners 
during  the  year  was  487  ;  of  these,  325  were  white,  and  162  coloured  ; 
showing  a  percentum  of  morality  of  l^^o  as  to  the  white,  and  3-j-\% 
as  to  the  coloured  prisoners. 

The  number  of  deaths  among  white  and  coloured  females  was  the 
same  ;  and  excess  of  mortal  cases  among  the  coloured,  was  but  1  over 
the  white  males. 

There  were  admitted  into  the  prison  since  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1843,  60  white  prisoners,  and  23  coloured  prisoners,  in  good  health ; 
and  53  white,  and  20  coloured  prisoners  in  imperfect  health. 

Two  white  prisoners,  of  the  53  admitted  in  imperfect  health,  were  in 
the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption,  under  which  they  had  been 
labouring  for  many  months. 

For  more  full  information  on  this  subject,  attention  is  called  to  the 
valuable  report  of  the  resident  physician,  annexed  hereto. 

The  Inspectors  are  gratified  in  stating,  that  the  conduct  and  demeanor  . 
of  the  prisoners,  has  been  such,  during  the  past  year,  as  to  give  increased 
satisfaction,  and  afford  continued  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  peculiar 
system  of  Pennsylvania  prison  discipline. 

The  Warden's  report,  which  also  is  annexed,  contains  much  inter- 
esting information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  &;c. 

The  Inspectors,  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  watchful  care 
over  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  as  constitut- 
ing a  fundamental  principle,  in  this,  as  in  all  penitentiary  reform,  are 
endeavouring  to  effect  some  improvements  in  the  present  plan  of  such 
instruction,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  education  in  reading  and 
writing,  thereby  to  enlarge  the  number  of  those  who  obtain  this  know- 
ledge while  in  confinement. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  remark,  that  some  plan  should 
be  devised  for  the  encouragement  of  reformed  prisoners,  after  their 
discharge  from  prison. 

Those  who  show  evidence  of  a  desire  to  amend  their  conduct,  and 
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change  the  character  of  their  future  life,  on  leaving  the  place  of  their 
imprisonment, — and  the  Inspectors  feel  assured  there  are  many  such 
annually  released, — deserve  protection  from  the  allurements  of  tempta- 
tion, and  the  force  of  those  evil  habits  which  brought  them  to  crime. 
It  is  a  trying  period  in  the  life  of  a  prisoner  who  desires  to  establish 
that  reform,  induced  and  nurtured  while  in  confinement,  to  come  again 
into  society ;  the  impulses  which  operate  upon  him,  are  opposite  and 
strong ;  the  one  impels  him  to  his  old  associates,  his  former  career ; 
and  this  is  strengthened  by  the  enticements  of  adventure  and  gain,  and 
licentiousness  and  gaiety.  The  other  draws  him  towards  a  more  rug- 
ged path,  to  him  untravelled  and  unknown.  In  the  former,  his  com- 
panions are  united,  in  a  common  object,  their  assistance  and  protection 
can  be  relied  on,  they  are  his,  so  called,  friends*  In  the  latter,  he  is  to 
meet  the  coldness  of  strangers,  or  the  indifference  of  the  incredulous — 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  a  convict  can  be  a  reformed  man.  The 
future  welfare  of  the  prisoner  hangs  on  his  determination  at  this  inter- 
esting period  of  his  life. 

The  Inspectors  believe,  that  many  are  driven  again  to  crime,  for 
want  of  aid  and  encouragement  to  fortify  them  at  such  a  crisis. 

The  report  of  the  Moral  Instructor  also  attached  is  pertinent  in  this 
connection. 

In  thus  reporting  to  the  legislature,  on  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  during  the  last  year,  the  Inspectors  feel  it 
a  duty  again  to  offer  the  convictions  of  their  judgment,  in  favour  of 
the  superior  benefits  and  advantages,  which  result  from  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  prison  discipline.  All  the 
bearings  of  this  system  upon  the  prisoner,  are  incontrovertibly  bene- 
ficial. This  assertion  is  made  not  only  from  continued  experience  here, 
but  from  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  operation  of  opposite  systems  in 
other  states,  and  in  Europe. 

Any  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  has  for  its  object  imprisonment 
and  reform,  and  is  not  based  on  principles  of  kindness,  is  worse  than 
useless ;  indeed,  it  is  a  cruelty,  a  wrong,  and  a  prevention  of  benefit. 
The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  punish  ;  by  example  to  others,  and 
by  direct  operation  on  the  individual ;  and  for  society,  a  benefit,  arising 
from  his  seclusion,  by  depriving  him  of  his  social  rights  and  happiness 
by  his  imprisonment,  in  other  words ;  and  by  his  imprisonment,  his 
punishment — tasking  his  labour  aUjd  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  laws  he  has  violated — to  go  beyond  this,  is  to  declare 
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in  favour  of  torture.  You  deprive  the  criminal  of  his  social  and  civil 
rights,  and  that  is  the  penalty  of  his  punishment.  So  much  for  the 
punishment.  The  result  of  his  punishment,  is  it  not  to  be  a  benefit  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  community?  What  other  object  has  the 
laws?  Is  it  to  make  the  bad  worse  1  Why  then  punish  the  bad,  if  the 
very  correction,  the  ostensible  object  rather,  of  the  correction  is  to 
make  him  worse,  who  is  too  bad  to  be  at  large  ?  this  involves  an  ab 
surdity.  Then  the  end  and  aim  of  punishment  is  to  reform,  make 
better  the  convict  ;  first,  that  society  may  reap  advantages  from  his 
imprisonment ;  that  it  may  reclaim  an  evil-minded  or  misguided,  or 
unfortunate  citizen  :  and  second,  that  wrong  doers  may  learn  that  their 
unlawful  acts  cannot  be  committed  with  impunity — a  terror  to  restrain, 
not  a  cruelty  in  its  individual  applications.  The  theory  of  punishment 
is  misunderstood — it  is  the  consequences  of  punishment  that  are  to  be 
looked  to,  not  the  thing  itself;  it  has  but  two  aspects,  first,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  in  its  favourable,  its  rational,  its  reforming  character,  on 
the  convict ;  and  secondly,  in  its  effects,  as  a  prevention  from  crime — 
these  are  its  legitimate  ends. 

How  are  you  to  benefit  the  convict? — by  causing  him  to  reflect  on 
his  condition,  review  his  life  and  conduct,  show  him  the  evil  of  crime, 
the  disadvantages  of  evil,  the  hardships  of  the  transgressor's  ways. 
The  moral,  mental,  social  miseries  gathering  around  his  days  spent  in 
wrong,  teaching  him  to  think,  to  reflect  that  he  is  a  man,  that  his 
wicked  course  of  life  can  do  him  no  good,  nor  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member  any  good ;  show  him  the  contrast  between  a  happy  day  of 
frugal  honesty  compared  with  the  dreadful  hours  of  a  night  of  lawless- 
ness and  crime.  Reason  with  the  convict,  do  not  whip  him  ;  condole 
with  him,  don't  aggravate  him ;  bring  him  back  to  the  standard  of 
integrity,  don't  debase  him  below  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

Teach  him  to  read,  to  write,  give  him  a  trade,  direct  his  thoughts  in 
a  proper  current,  give  him  the  advice  of  the  benevolent,  the  kind,  noj 
the  precept  and  example  of  those  worse  than  himself  ;  uproot  his  evil 
tendencies,  do  not  strengthen  and  nourish  the  seeds  of  vice. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  society  glories  in  the  utter  depravity  of  any 
of  its  members?  In  this  our  day  are  there  to  be  found  those  who  hope 
to  make  a  convict  a  demon — by  depriving  him,  cutting  him  oft'from  all 
aspirations  of  reform,  branding  him,  paralyzing  his  efforts  to  improve, 
and  precluding  him  from  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  honest  life  ? 
Why  such  a  course  makes  him  either  a  convict  or  pauper  for  life !  this 
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is  not  punishment,  no  !  this  is  destruction.  Such  a  discipline  destroys 
the  heart,  depraves  the  mind,  stultifies  the  understanding,  deadens  the 
moral  character,  and  turns  from  your  prison  doors,  an  engine  of  de- 
struction against  man,  laws,  society,  moral  government  and  God. 

These  are  some  suggestions  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the 
"separate"  and  ao;gregate  systems  of  prison  discipline. 

The  first  gives  annually  renewed  confidence  in  itself,  by  the  results 
of  its  operations ;  the  latter  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  punishment 
and  reform. 

By  reference  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  intelligent  gentlemen, 
who  constituted  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  New  York  State  Prison 
at  Sing  Sing,  the  following  just  remarks  will  be  found,  as  the  result  of 
their  observation  and  reflections  on  the  state  of  that  prison,  "  one  object 
"of  a  penitentiary,  that  of  punishment,  is  very  well  provided  for  here: 
"  the  other  object,  and  one  equally  important,  that  of  reformation,  is 
"not." 

And  again  the  Inspectors,  speaking  of  a  plan  for  a  prison  for  females, 
say,  "  in  the  next  place,  the  cells  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
"  all  communication  between  their  occupants.  The  plan  of  the  Phila- 
"delphia  penitentiary  is  altogether  the  model  for  this  purpose. 

"  Two  of  the  Board  have  examined  that  prison  with  a  view  of 
"  ascertaining  its  advantages,  and  they  were  forcibly  struck  with  the 
"contrast  between  the  order  and  decorum  that  prevailed  there,  and  the 
"  confusion  and  discord  that  reign  here. 

"There  are  seen  none  of  the  evils  which  were  witnessed  at  our 
"  prison.  There  was  abundant  opportunity  for  thought  and  reflection. 
"  No  scenes  of  riot  diverted  the  convicts'  minds  from  the  thought  of 
"  the  crimes  they  had  committed  or  the  ruin  they  had  brought  upon 
"  themselves. 

"  The  humble  and  the  penitent  incurred  no  hazard  of  being  compelled 
"  to  transgress  even  in  the  place  of  their  punishment.  The  last  mo- 
"  ments  of  the  dying  were  not  disturbed  by  ribald  songs  or  abominable 
"  blasphemy.  The  vicious  held  no  supremacy  there.  No  assaults 
"  upon  the  oflicers,  no  battles  among  the  wretched  inmates,  were  per- 
"  mitted  to  break  the  quiet  of  that  prison-house.  No  opportunities 
"  were  aflbrded  to  the  veteran  criminal  of  extending  the  corruption  of 
"  vice  among  the  weak  and  the  timid.  No  inducements  were  held  out 
"  to  the  hardened  to  defy  all  control,  and  to  set  an  example  of  disorder 
"  and  disobedience. 
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*'  Heaven's  first  law — that  of  order — reigned  there  ;  and  while  in 
*'  that  solitary  system  was  seen  the  hazard  of  stultifying  the  mind,  that 
*'evil  could  hardly  he  deemed  greater  than  the  certainty  in  our  prison, 
*' of  corrupting  the  heart  and  destroying  the  moral  sense. 

"To  meet  the  case,  this  board  respectfully  suggest  the  erection  of  a 
"prison  for  females  upon  the  plan  herewith  submitted. 

"The  cells  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  all  intercourse  among 
"  the  convicts;  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  work  in  them, 
"  and  with  a  room  adjoining  for  a  sleeping  apartment.  It  will  be  an 
"easy  matter  to  obtain  employment  for  them  in  their  cells,  by  means 
"  of  which  their  earnings  would  be  more  than  they  are  now,  and  so 
"  that  they  need  never  have  any  communication  with  each  other. 

"If,  however,  their  labouring  in  company  is  desirable,  then  that 
"  several  workshops  be  erected,  that  the  convicts  may  be  classified, 
"  and  the  great  end  attained  of  protecting  the  well  disposed  and  orderly 
"from  the  interference  and  contamination  of  the  vicious. 

"  The  attaining  of  this  object  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  to 
^'  be  a  paramount  consideration,  for  nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to 
be  compelled  so  frequently  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  efforts  at 
"  reformation  are  thwarted,  and  dawning  penitence  blasted  by  the  evil 
^'  practices  of  those  whom  they  have  now  neither  the  power  adequately 
"  to  punish  nor  control.  The  expense  of  such  an  erection  cannot  be  so 
**  great  as  to  afford  an  insuperable  obstacle." 

This  testimony  in  favour  of  "  the  separate  confinement  with  labour," 
which  system  originated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  fostered  by  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  its  Legislature,  coming  as  it  does,  from  the 
experience  of  a  sister  state,  in  her  penitentiary  system,  the  features  of 
which  are  the  indiscriminate  collection  of  prisoners  together,  and 
where  punishments  for  all  offences  against  their  prison  discipline,  is  the 
lash,  and  being  so  essentially  opposed  to  our  own,  is  gratifying  and 
important.  It  gives  assurance,  that  wherever  the  improvement  and 
reform  of  the  convict  is  sought  after  and  attempted,  the  mild  and 
effectual,  and  successful  system  of  our  own  state,  will  become  univer- 
sally, as  it  is  being  now,  gradually,  adopted. 

"  The  "  hazard  of  stultifying  the  mind,"  which  has  been  regarded  as 
a  possible  concomitant  of  separate  confinement  with  labour,  and  which 
has  lately  been  suggested  from  a  source  entitled  to  great  respect,  for 
the  candor  and  independence  from  which  it  eminates,  seems  to  require 
attention.    The  inspectors  desire  to  record  their  conviction,  in  regard 
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thereto,  that  no  case  has  occurred  within  their  knowledge,  where  such 
effects  have  been  produced. 

That  mental  disease  exists  in  all  prisons  and  penitentiaries  is  undoubt- 
ed. In  Sing  Sing  prison,  there  are  now,  it  is  believed,  twenty-four 
insane.  When  it  is  observed,  too,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  prisoners 
come  from  the  most  degraded  class  of  society,  and  from  that  class 
which  exists  in  all  its  wretchedness  of  mental  and  bodily  poverty  and 
privation,  and  which,  notwithstanding  ameliorating  efforts  directed  else- 
where, seem  never  to  have  experienced  benefits  from  any  such  as  ap- 
plied to  it,  good  reasons  arise  for  astonishment  that  so  few  prisoners  are 
affected  with  disturbance  of  their  mental  faculties.  The  human  mind 
is  so  constituted,  subject  to,  and  affected  by,  such  variety  of  causes, 
which  individually  or  collectively  operate  prejudicially  to  its  healthy 
action  in  classes  of  society  most  favoured  or  supposed  to  be  exempt 
from  such  a  malady,  that  surprise  ought  rather  to  be  expressed,  at  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  guilty  and  vicious  who  are  thus 
affected,  in  our  penitentiaries. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
(a  private  charitable  institution,)  contains  the  following,  among  other 
remarkable  facts,  in  relation  to  insanity.  On  page  13  of  the  report,  is 
a  table  "  showing  the  residence  of  439  patients from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  of  these  "  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  346."  It 
is  believed  that  no  patients  are  received  in  this  institution  as  state  or 
county  poor,  and  of  the  number  of  this  class  no  statistical  information 
is  obtainable. 

For  want  of  a  public  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  under  this  general 
term,  are  to  be  enumerated,  1,  idiots, — 2,  imbeciles  from  ruined  consti- 
tutions,— 3,  those  affected  with  temporary  mental  excitements,  from 
personal  injuries, — 4,  others  subject  to  derangement  from  despondency 
or  other  temporary  physical  causes,  and  5,  some  who  are  morose  and 
desponding  by  reason  of  repining  over  the  supposed  hardship  of  their 
sentences  or  treatment  at  their  trial,  &c. ; — it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  there  are  received  in  our  institution,  very  improper  subjects  for 
the  operation  of  penitentiary  reform. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  under  sentence  during  the  year 
1843,  six  were  unable  to  acquire  knowledge  on  account  of  their  ad- 
vanced age,  twelve  from  indifference,  and  twenty-seven  by  reason  of 
mental  incapacity. 

Thus  during  the  last  year,  about  five  per  cent,  of  prisoners,  were 
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unable  to  receive  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  owing  to  mental 
disqualification,  and  this  existing,  it  is  believed,  at  the  time  of  con- 
viction. 

It  is  certainly  unfair  to  take  such  instances  as  these,  from  which  to 
decide  against,  or  condemn,  a  system  that  was  established  for  the 
punishment  and  reform  of  sane  prisoners,  and  never  intended  as  a 
hospital  for  mental  disease. 

The  Inspectors  have  no  power,  as  in  other  states,  to  remove  prison- 
ers thus  afflicted,  to  almshouse  or  hospital. 

The  classes  of  prisoners  above  described,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
prisons,  cannot  be  cited  with  any  more  propriety  as  instances  of  the 
hazard  of  stultifying  the  mind,  in  the  "  seperate  system,"  than  they 
should  be  adduced  against  any  punishment  of  offenders  against  the 
laws. 

Candid  criticism,  like  honest  inquiry,  touching  the  operation  of  all 
systems  for  improvement  or  reform,  as  well  as  all  others,  should 
receive  respectful  attention.  The  Inspectors  have  always  held  this 
opinion,  and  acted  in  conformity  with  it. 

A  wide  distinction,  however,  is  to  be  made  between  such  criticism 
and  inquiry,  and  a  malevolent  spirit  of  detraction,  which  seeks  to 
sustain  itself,  and  acquire  colour  of  truth,  by  means,  the  effects  of 
which  are  harmless,  save  in  holding  up  the  author  to  the  pity  or  reproach 
of  the  community. 

There  are  to  be  found  those,  who,  from  want  of  patient  investigation, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  inviting  task  to  any  but  such  as  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  of  penitentiary  reform,  yield  credence  to  crude 
objections  against  the  separate  system  of  punishment.  The  candid  and 
intelligent  examiner  of  the  system  and  the  objections,  will  not  long 
hesitate  in  deciding  that  the  latter  arises  either  from  a  spirit  of  reckless 
denunciation,  or  a  prejudice  which  is  created  by  a  mercenary  opposi- 
tion. 

The  separate  system  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  which  apply 
to  the  aggregate  mode  of  punishment.  Being  individual  in  its  theory, 
its  operation  and  its  effects,  it  must  be  examined  and  tested  by  results  in 
individual  cases.  As  in  other  prisons  classes  of  prisoners  are  found 
so  examinations  and  conclusions  therefrom  can  be  had,  and  arrived  at 
by  classification — not  so  here ;  the  benefits  of  the  separate  plan,  are 
made  apparent,  as  its  effects  on  individuals  are  observed,  and  hence 
many  honest  and  intelligent  minds  are  disappointed,  because  they  can- 
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not  arrive  at  conclusions,  or  facts,  as  regards  this  Penitentiary,  in  the 
same  manner  such  are  obtained  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  under 
other  systems  of  prison  discipline. 

So  long  as  the  Pennsylvania  system  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
fully  satisfied  its  authors  and  advocates.  It  continues  to  convince  un- 
biassed examination  ,*  it  is  superceding  rival  and  opposite  modes  of  pun- 
ishment ;  and  it  will,  at  last,  by  the  force  of  facts  and  experimental 
operation,  in  support  of  its  theory,  paralyse  the  efforts  of  interested 
opposition,  and  take  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  mercenary  scribblers. 
Its  friends  will  then  as  now  assert,  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
separate  confinement  with  labour,  is  the  only  mode  by  which  punish- 
ment, discipline  and  reform,  have  been  ingrafted  on  a  penal  code,  se- 
cured to  society,  and  administered  to  the  convict. 

The  Inspectors,  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  practical  philan- 
thropy, can  but  rejoice  in  the  great  change  which  is  thus  being  effected 
in  the  treatment  of  the  outcast  prisoner ;  kindness  and  compassion  are 
supplanting  cruelty  and  contempt,  and  the  felon's  brand  is  being  remo- 
ved from  the  forehead  to  the  conscience.  Thus  reformation  is  en- 
couraged, not  prevented ;  and  if  it  be  permanent,  the  bitter  tears  of 
sincere  repentance,  will  wash  away  that  mark  forever. 

The  Inspectors  desire  to  express  their  entire  satisfaction,  with  the 
competency  and  faithfulness  of  the  Warden  and  Officers  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Philadelphia,  February  28,  1844. 

MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN, 
JOHN  BACON, 
ROBERT  PATTERSON, 
RICHARD  VAUX, 

Inspectors. 
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WARDEN'S  EEPOET. 

I  HEREWITH  present  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  the  usual  annual 
and  general  statistics  of  the  Prison ;  to  which  I  have  also  taken  the 
liberty  of  attaching  a  few  remarks,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
soners during  the  past  year. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  (1844,)  there  were  359  prisoners  in 
confinement;  of  whom  238  were  whites,  and  131  coloured,  being  in 
the  whole  28  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. — 
156  were  received  during  the  year  1843,  being  14  more  than  in  1842. 
— 102  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence ;  15  whites  by  pardon, 
and  11  died  ;  of  whom  5  were  white,  and  6  coloured.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  for  the  year  was  334. 

The  prisoners  during  the  past  year  have  enjoyed  an  improved 
degree  of  health.  The  number  of  deaths  is  greater  by  two  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  year;  but  as  one  of  the  cases  occurred  in  a  prisoner 
admitted  at  the  point  of  death,  from  long  standing  consumption,  and  all 
the  others  died  of  protracted  incurable  disease,  most  of  which  had 
begun  its  ravages  before  the  commencement  of  the  year, — the  mor- 
tality cannot  be  regarded  as  having  appreciably  increased,  and  is  pro- 
bably no  greater  than  usual  among  a  similar  class  of  persons  at  liberty. 

The  manifest  improvement  in  the  health  and  general  condition  of 
the  inmates,  I  consider  due  to  the  good  effects  of  the  change  made 
last  year^in  the  medical  department,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  a  resident 
Physician,  to  the  entire  charge  of  that  department.  While  it  has 
enabled  me,  with  the  aid  of  his  professional  suggestions,  to  carry  out 
more  successfully,  measures  necessary  for  securing  the  health  of  the 
prisoners;  it  has  also  secured  to  the  helpless  occupant  of  the  cells,  more 
ample  and  constant  medical  attention.  The  presence  of  the  Physician 
at  all  times  on  the  spot,  relieves  the  mind  of  the  embarrasment  as  to 
the  treatment  of  sick  prisoners,  (formerly  unavoidably  great  to  an  un- 
professional officer,)  while  it  enables  him  promptly  to  distinguish  the 
impostor  endeavouring  to  avoid  work,  from  the  real  sufferer,  in  need 
of  the  succour  which  is  now  more  speedily  afforded  him. 

Among  the  advantages  of  having  the  physician's  advice  always 
within  reach,  is  the  increased  facility  of  procuring  needful  exercise  in 
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the  open  air  for  the  infirm  convicts  whom  the  familiarity  of  that 
officer  with  the  whole  number,  enables  him  to  select  as  the  most  proper 
recipients  of  such  a  privilege.  In  this  way,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a 
number  have  been  employed,  (under  the  provision  of  the  law,)  one  at 
a  time,  in  the  separate  enclosures,  recruiting  their  health,  and  cultiva- 
ting large  supplies  of  wholesome  vegetables  for  the  prison  mess. 

No  prisoner  has  been  pardoned  on  account  of  ill  health,  nor  has 
any  been  pardoned  whose  health  was  so  impaired,  as  to  have  been 
likely  to  add  to  the  mortality  of  the  year,  if  he  had  remained  in  prison. 
As  has  always  been  the  case,  the  proportion  of  deaths  has  been  greater 
among  the  coloured,  than  white  convicts ;  the  same  is  evident,  in  a 
degree,  in  the  mortality  of  our  city  ;  and  I  have  also  the  best  authority 
in  stating,  that  it  is  the  case  in  prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan. 

The  system  of  separate  confinement,  affords  great  facilities  for  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of  prisoners,  by  enabling  them  to  be 
visited  separately  in  their  cells,  without  interfering  with  the  work 
except  of  the  individual  visited  ;  without  being  overheard,  or  free  con- 
versation between  the  instructor  and  the  prisoner,  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  others.  The  opportunities  of  thus  benefitting  the  prisoner, 
have  not  been  neglected  by  those  whose  duty  or  benevolence  prompted. 
The  Moral  Instructor  has  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  of  his  station 
with  zealous  and  kind  attention ;  his  exertions  have  been  unremitting 
both  in  the  week-day  visits  to  the  prisoners  in  their  cells,  and  minis- 
terial labours  on  the  Sabbath  ;  in  the  latter  he  has  been  assisted  by  the 
gratuitous  services  of  gentlemen,  eminent  for  piety  and  eloquence, 
members  of  different  religious  persuasions. 

The  Ladies  Prison  Society  have  visited  weekly  the  female  prisoners. 

The  Official  Visiters,  have  attended  as  frequently  as  in  former  years. 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Inspectors  have  been  constant  in 
their  attendance  at  the  prison,  and  visits  to  its  inmates  twice  each 
week. 

I  can  with  pleasure  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Overseers  and  other  officers  under  my  direction  :  they  have  performed 
their  duties  with  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  and  close 
attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  prisoners.  The  practice  is 
continued  of  interrogating  each  prisoner,  after  discharge,  as  to  his  opi- 
nion of  the  treatment  he  has  received  from  his  overseer ;  the  answer 
is  recorded.  Upon  examining  these  records  for  the  year,  the  com- 
plaints are  so  few  and  trivial  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  whilst  the 
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great  majority  express  gratitude  for  the  kindness  they  have  received. 
These  statements  being  made  after  they  are  freed  from  all  control  of 
the  officers,  can  be  relied  on. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year  has  been  good 
with  very  few  exceptions,  few  punishments  have  been  necessary  to 
maintain  discipline,  and  only  those  of  the  mildest  kind  have  been  re- 
sorted to. 

For  those  anxious  to  compare  the  mortality  occurring  in  the  Sepa- 
rate with  that  of  the  Auburn  System,  I  annex  the  following  table 
which  is  taken  from  all  the  reports  that  I  have  received  for  the  last 
year. 

AUBURN  SYSTEM. 


Penitentiary. 


No.  of  Prisoners. 


Deaths. 


Pardons,  remissions, 
&c. 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Auburn     .  . 
Sing  Sing 
Maryland 


:384 
130 
975 
1069 
387 


2 
1 
14 

33 
21 


31 
8 
34 
38 
12 


Separate  system. 
Eastern  S.  Penitentiary, 


2945 
487 


71 
11 


123 
15 


per  cent. 

Per  centage  of  deaths  in  five  prisons  on  Auburn  Plan,     .    .    .  2.41 

Ditto  of  pardons,  &c.  in  the  same,   4.17 

Ditto  of  deaths  in  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  (Separate  System,)  2.25 

Ditto  of  pardons  in    "       "  "   3.08 

The  deaths  in  the  five  prisons  (Auburn  System)  as  above, 

1843,  p.  ct.  2.41 

Ditto   in  three  Separate,  viz : 

Eastern  S.  P.  Pa.  ) 

Western,  do.  V 1843,  p.  ct.  1.96 
Trenton,  N.  J.  ) 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  I  have  been  furnished 
with  a  statement  of  the  comparative  number  of  deaths  of  white  and 
coloured  prisoners  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  State  Prison  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  Connecticut,  which  has  been  so  admirably  managed  as  to  be 
deservedly  considered  the  model  prison  of  the  Auburn  system.  This 
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statement  of  mortality  I  compare  in  the  annexed  table  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  time  in  this  institution,  during  which,  it  has 
been  under  ray  management. 


WETHERSFIEED. 


Years. 

Average  number 
of  convicts  in 
confinement. 

Whites. 

Coloured. 

Total  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 

Dea 

ths. 

Total  Deaths. 

i 

CD 

o 

o 

CD 
p> 

Year  ending  March  31,  1842, 
"         «      31,  1843, 
"       "         "      31,  1844, 

208 
207 
195 

159 
155 
146 

52 
48 
49 

211 

203 
195 

5 
5 
3 

5 
3 
7 

10 
8 
10 

610 

460!  149 

609 

13 

15 

28 

EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1841, 
«       "       "     31,  1842, 
"       "       "    31,  1843, 

347 

342 
334 

201 
212 
235 

134 
119 
124 

335 
331 
359 

4 
3 
5 

13 
6 
6 

17 
9 
11 

1023 

648 

377 

1025 

12 

25 

37 

Which  gives  for  Wethersfield  a  proportion  of  deaths  equal  to 
2.82  per  ct.  for  white,  and 
10.06  per  ct.  for  coloured. 

And  for  Eastern  Penitentiary,  a  proportion  of  deaths  equal  to 
1.85  per  ct.  for  white,  and 
6.63  per  ct.  for  coloured. 
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Of  the  156  persons  received  during  the  year,  there  were 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania, 

77 

Ireland, 

15 

New  Jersey, 

6 

England, 

9 

Delaware, 

7 

Scotland, 

1 

New  York, 

6 

France, 

3 

iTldasdOllUfecllo, 

JL 

Jr  rusbld. 

1 

Connecticut, 

3 

Germany, 

12 

Rhode  Island, 

2 

Denmark, 

1 

Maryland, 

7 

Indiana, 

1 

Virginia, 

3 

S.  Carolina, 

1 

156 

CONVICTED  OF 

THE 

FOLLOWING  CRIMES. 

Larceny, 

77 

Assault  and  Battery  with  intent 

Burglary, 

10 

to  commit  rape. 

1 

Horse  Stealing, 

11 

Horse  stealing  and  larceny. 

1 

Forgery, 

14 

Burglary,  and  larceny. 

1 

Manslaughter, 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

3 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money, 

5 

Assault, 

1 

Murder, 

2 

Accessary  to  burning  bridges, 

2 

Robbery, 

2 

Bigamy, 

2 

Rape, 

4 

Misdemeanor, 

3 

Arson, 

2 

Conspiracy, 

10 

Smuggling, 

1 

Assault  and  Battery  with  intent 

156 

to  kill, 

3 

EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS. 

Read  and  write, 

88 

Unmarried, 

91 

Read  only, 

32 

Married, 

59 

Cannot  read  or  write. 

36 

Widows, 

1 

Widowers, 

5 

156 

156 
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AGES. 

Under  20  years  of  age,  11    From  50  to  60  years  of  age,  6 

From  20  to  30     "  78       "    60  to  70       «  3 

"    30  to  40     "  37       "    70  to  80       "  1 

«    40  to  50     »  20   

156 


HABITS. 

Drank  to  intoxication, 
Moderate  drinkers, 

Sober, 


COLOUR. 

63  White  males,  111 
75       "      females,  2 

18    Coloured  males,  38 

  "       females,  5 

156  — - 


113 
43 
156 


THEIR  SENTENCES  AS  FOLLOWS. 


2  Months, 

1 

2  Years  6  Months, 

9 

4  « 

1 

2    "      9  " 

1 

1  Year, 

26 

3  « 

40 

1    "    3  Months, 

1 

4    "  . 

10 

1  4 

u 

1 

5  " 

6 

1    «  5 

(C 

1 

6  " 

3 

1    «  6 

Ci 

6 

7  " 

6 

1    "  7 

ii 

1 

10  « 

4 

2  Years, 

33 

12  " 

1 

2    «  2 

a 

1 

15  " 

3 

2    «  3 

(C 

1 

156 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age, 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound, 


25 
25 
106 


3 


156 
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NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  .       .       .       .  127 

Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  ...  9 
Second  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had  been 

in  other  Prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception  here,     .  5 
Second  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but 

have  been  once  before  in  some  other  prison,  ...  5 

—  19 

Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  ...  2 
Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had  been  in 

other  prisons  previous  to  their  first  conviction  here,  .  2 
Third  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but 

have  been  twice  before  in  other  prisons,        .       .       .  3 

7 

Fourth  conviction,  the  first  three  having  been  to  other  prisons,  2 
Fifth  conviction,  the  first  four  having  been  to  other  prisons,      .  1 

156 


Total  number  of  Prisoners  received  since 
Prisoner,  October  26thf  1829, 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence. 
Discharged  by  pardon, 

Died,  

Escaped,  

Hanged,  (Crime,  Murder  on  the  High  Seas,) 
Suicide,  (one  in  1832,  and  one  in  1838,) 
Removed  to  House  of  Refuge, 

Writ  of  Error,  

Sentence  changed,      .       .      •  . 

Leaving  December  31,  1843,  . 


he  admission  of  the  first 
.  1778 

1132 
135 
145 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1—1419 


359 


Larceny, 


CRIMES. 
923  Burglary, 


225 


19 


Horse  Stealing, 

128 

Forgery, 

73 

Robbery, 

49 

Manslaughter, 

39 

Passing  counterfeit  money, 

59 

Murder  in  second  degree, 

42 

Rape, 

22 

Arson, 

21 

Larceny  and  assault  and  bat- 

tery with  intent  to  kill, 

2 

Fraudulent  insolvency, 

1 

Horse  stealing  and  forgery, 

1 

Engravinof  bank  note  plate. 

1 

Conspiracy  to  break  prison. 

2 

Attempt  to  rob  and  burglary, 

3 

Poisoning, 

1 

Stealing  a  letter  from  the  mail. 

3 

Murder  on  the  high  seas, 

1 

Misdemeanor, 

8 

Attempt  to  poison. 

1 

Arson  and  Larceny, 

1 

Assault  and  battery, 

4 

Horse  stealing  and  larceny. 

19 

Periurv. 

8 

Sending  a  challenge  to  fight,  &;c 

.  1 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

11 

Stealing  the  mail, 

1 

Assault  and  battery  with  intent 

to  kill. 

31 

Assault  and  battery  with  in- 

tent  to  commit  rape,  20 
Opening  and  embezzling  the 

mail,  1 

Selling  counterfeit  money,  3 


Felony, 

Subornation  of  perjury. 
Unnatural  crime, 
Concealing  the  death  of  a 

bastard  child. 
Riot, 

Assault  and  battery  with  in- 
tent to  produce  abortion. 
Robbing  the  U.  S.  mail. 


Malicious  mischief,  2 

Larceny  and  breaking  prison,  2 

Bigamy,  6 

Cheating  by  false  pretences,  2 

Attempt  at  burglary,  1 

Conspiracy  to  defraud,  2 
Riot  and  assault  and  battery 

with  intent  to  kill,  6 

Disorderly  House,  2 
Putting  obstructions  on  rail 

road,  2 

Conspiracy,  14 

Counterfeiting,  1 

Smuggling,  1 

Accessary  to  burning  bridges,  2 

Burglary  and  larceny,  21 


1778 


AGES. 

Under  20  years  of  age,  214    From  50  to  60,  67 

From  20  to  30,  894       "    60  to  70,  23 

"    30  to  40,  392       "    70  to  80,  7 

"    40  to  50,  181   

1778 
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EDUCATION. 
Read  and  write, 
Read  only, 

Could  not  read  or  write. 


HABITS. 

873    Drank  to  intoxication, 
414    Moderate  drinkers, 
491  Sober, 
  Uncertain, 


1778 


1145 
328 
295 
10 

1778 


COLOUR. 


White  males, 
"  females, 


1115 

29 


Coloured  males,  571 
"        females,  63 


RELATIONS. 
Unmarried, 
Married, 
1144    Widows  and  widowers, 
Separated, 

634 


1778 


1086 
582 
104 


1778 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age, 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound. 


298 
365 
1115 


1778 


NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS.* 

First  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary, 
Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  66 
Second  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception  here,  97 
Second  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 

but  have  been  once  before  in  some  other  prison,  163 
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326 


Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  4 
Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had  been 
in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  first  conviction  here,  14 

*  Note. — The  table  of  convictions  has  hitherto  conveyed  erroneous  impressions, 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  separate  system  alone  (as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,)  and  such  as  were 
known  to  be  old  convicts  at  the  time  of  their  first  reception  here. 
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Third  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but 
have  been  twice  before  in  other  prisons,  104 

 122 

Fourth  convictions— -the  first  three  having  been  to  other  prisons,  47 


riitn  " 

the  first  four 

C(              u  u 

"  16 

►Sixth  " 

the  former  five 

(c           <;  (( 

"  14 

oevenin 

the  former  six 

Ci                (C  (( 

"  1 

iNintn  " 

the  former  eight         "  " 

"  2 
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NATIVES  OF 

Pennsylvania, 

oo7 

ringlana. 

54 

New  Jersey, 

127 

Scotland, 

7 

Delaware, 

114 

France, 

10 

New  York, 

123 

Germany, 

69 

Maryland, 

125 

Holland, 

3 

Connecticut, 

30 

Switzerland, 

1 

Virginia, 

30 

Netherlands, 
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RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN'S  HEPORT. 

To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania^ 

Gentlemen  : — The  medical  department  of  this  Institution  con- 
tinued, as  you  are  aware,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  past  year,  under 
the  charge  of  Doctor  Darrach.  I  have  therefore  to  refer  to  his  monthly 
reports  and  returns  for  an  official  account  of  the  medical  condition  of 
the  Penitentiary,  during  that  period. 

From  those  documents  it  appears,  that  the  usual  amount  of  health 
and  sickness  for  that  season  of  the  year  was  experienced  by  the  prison- 
ers. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  diseases  were 
chronic,  many  were  trivial  in  character  and  several  had  been  con- 
tracted out  of  prison.  A  few  hopeless  cases,  some  of  the  subjects  of 
which  have  since  died,  were  under  treatment ;  only  two,  however,  ter- 
minated fatally  in  the  course  of  the  three  months. 

The  entire  care  and  responsibility  of  the  medical  management  of  the 
prison  was  transferred  to  the  present  Resident  Physician,  on  the  fifth 
of  April  last.  Since  then,  a  nine  months'  residence  on  the  spot,  occupied 
in  the  daily  discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  his  appointment,  has 
rendered  him  familiar  with  the  physical  and  mental  state  of  the  con- 
victs throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  his  tour  of  service  he  has  repeatedly  visited  every  prisoner,  sick 
or  well,  and  every  part  of  the  establishment.  These  visits  have  enabled 
him  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  many  of  the  inmates,  by  directing, 
under  regulations  previously  in  force,  more  especial  attention  to  their 
bodily  comforts. 

Strict  cleanliness  of  person  and  cell,  free  ventilation,  abundance  of 
clean  well  aired  bedding,  regular  exercise  in  the  cell  yards,  moderate 
diet,  a  comfortable  temperature,  clean  seasonable  clothing  and  constant 
occupation, — have  been  at  all  times  impressed  on  the  officers  as  the  surest 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  objects  of  their  care. 

An  intelligent  and  zealous  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  overseers,  to  the 
ordinary  measures  by  which  each  and  all  of  these  requisites  may  be 
readily  secured,  has  already  effected  a  material  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  prisoners.    The  more  general  use  of  flannel  under-gar- 
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ments  has  had  a  remarkably  salutary  influence,  which  is  fully  shown 
by  the  diminished  frequency  and  violence  of  rheumatisms,  neuralgic 
pains,  colds  and  other  disorders  of  that  kind.  The  good  already  done 
by  a  liberal  resort  to  this  invaluable  prophylactic  warrants  the  convic- 
tion, that  were  every  occupant  of  the  cells  supplied  with  it,  the  number 
of  calls  for  medical  aid  would  be  comparatively  small.  Some  plan  by 
which  the  prisoners  could  be  allowed  or  obliged  to  bathe  the  whole 
body,  at  stated  intervals,  would  still  more  conduce  to  the  improvement 
and  preservation  of  their  health. 

The  most  sickly  seasons  here,  as  in  the  surrounding  district,  have 
been  the  Spring  and  Fall.  The  dampness  which,  occasionally  in  the 
course  of  these  months,  affects  the  cells  from  the  condensation  of  vapour 
on  their  stone  walls  during  the  prevalence  of  moist  winds,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  source  of  disease  in  this  place.  It  never  occurs  while 
the  fires  are  kept  up,  and  in  the  interval  of  their  disuse,  might  be 
sufficiently  obviated,  without  invading  the  comfort  of  the  occupants,  by 
introducing  a  gentle  heat  from  the  furnaces, — to  be  suspended  or  resumed 
according  to  the  height  of  the  dew-point,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
walls. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  under  treatment  at  one  time,  occurred 
in  July  and  August.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 
demic influenza  which  has  twice  visited  us,  and  partly  to  the  usual 
greater  frequency  of  bowel  complaints  in  these  months.  Only  four 
cases  of  remittent  and  eight  of  intermittent  fever,  were  reported  during 
the  presence  of  these  endemics  in  our  neighbourhood. 

The  acute  diseases  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  mild  and  of  short 
duration.  They  are  similar  in  character,  but  appear  to  be  in  general 
less  frequent  and  severe  than  among  artisans  of  analogous  occupations 
in  the  city. 

The  chronic  diseases  have  been,  as  heretofore,  principally  diseases  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  rheumatic,  neuralgic  and  venereal  affections  : 
together  with  some  tuberculous  disease  in  the  shape  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation and  phthisis.  The  last  two  are  rare  except  among  the 
coloured  population,  and  constitute  among  them  a  considerable  amount 
of  introduced  incurable  disease. 

Disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus  doubtless  arise  occasionally  from 
the  sedentary  nature  of  the  prison  employments  ;  seldom,  however,  from 
this  cause, — especially  in  the  Summer  and  Fall, — without  imprudence  in 
diet,  or  other  neglect  of  the  ordinary  precautions  within  reach.  Indis- 
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position  is  often  produced  by  too  free  indulgence  in  animal  food  and 
broth,  A  smaller  allowance,  particularly  of  the  broth,  would  support 
the  convicts  to  much  better  advantage,  at  least  throughout  the  warmer 
months.  Some  of  the  cases  of  visceral  disease  are  probably  also  due 
to  vicious  practices;  but  a  larger  proportion  of  them  must  be  attributed 
to  the  previous  habits  of  the  patients,  who  are  so  often  found  to  have 
ruined  their  constitutions  long  before  committal. 

Common  as  hypochondriacs  and  dyspeptics  are  in  every  grade  of 
society,  and  particularly  numerous  among  the  idle  and  dissolute  of  the 
labouring  classes,  it  would  be  strange  if  they  were  not  to  be  found 
among  those  who  are  suffering  the  penalty  of  crime  in  the  restraint 
and  mortification  of  a  convict's  life.  For  the  same  reason  it  would  be 
equally  strange  were  prisons  of  every  description  not  more  o  ess 
burthened  with  mortality  from  tuberculous  disease,  to  which  the  expe- 
rience of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  abundantly  proves  the  worth- 
less and  destitute  to  be  eminently  liable. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  well  known  disposition  of 
this  class  to  feign,  imagine  and  exaggerate  the  symptoms  of  disease  ; 
or  to  enlarge  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  give  way  to  almost 
imaginary  ailments  that,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  cost  no 
one  a  serious  thought. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  disease  peculiar  to  this  peni- 
tentiary. Instances  of  general  debility  and  functional  disturbance,  re- 
sulting from  various  depressing  causes,  must  of  course  sometimes  occur  ; 
but  they  present  an  assemblage  of  symptoms  sufficiently  often  met  with 
in  other  prisons,  and  elsewhere  in  public  and  private  practice. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  cases  of  sickness  under  treatment  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  were  those  of  introduced  disease. 

Since  the  first  of  January,  1843,  there  have  been  admitted, 
In  good  health,  60  white  and  23  coloured,  83 

In  imperfect  health,  53  white  and  20  coloured,  73 

According  to  this  account,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whites,  and  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  others  received  since  the  last  report,  were  more  or 
less  defective  in  health. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  doubt,  however,  whether  this  account  pre- 
sents the  full  amount  of  disease  admitted  during  the  year.  My  expe- 
rience has  satisfied  me  that  deception,  so  habitual  to  this  class  of  patients, 
is  often  practiced  in  regard  to  their  health  on  admission.  Their  sus- 
picions are  easily  roused,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  imagine 
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an  unfavourable  motive  in  the  examining  officer  to  induce  them  at  once 
to  suppress  the  truth  and  fabricate  all  sorts  of  falsehood.  Their  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  and  real  want  of  consciousness  of  their  own  true 
condition,  masked  as  it  may  be  with  the  excitement  of  grovelling  dis- 
sipation, not  unfrequently  present  serious  obstacles  to  satisfactory  me- 
dical examination. 

There  were  in  the  cells,  during  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
months,  487  convicts,  of  whom  325  were  whites  and  162  coloured.  Of 
this  number  149  whites  and  93  coloured, — in  all  242, — were  never  on 
the  sick  list ;  and  176  whites,  and  69  coloured, — altogether  245, — were 
admitted  sick,  once  or  oftener  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Hence  the  proportion  of  prisoners  occasionally  invalids,  to  the  whole 
number  liable  in  prison  was  fifty  per  cent. ;  being  fifty-four  per  cent, 
among  the  whites,  and  forty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  among  the  coloured. 
From  these  data  it  seems  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  ratio 
of  whites  sick,  once  or  oftener,  was  fourteen  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  new  prisoners  of  the  same  colour  admitted  in  poor  health.  The 
ratio  of  the  coloured  prisoners  sick,  at  some  period  of  the  year,  was 
nearly  seven  and  a  half  less  than  that  of  the  coloured  prisoners  in  poor 
health  when  admitted.  We  also  find  a  smaller  proportion  by  twelve 
per  cent,  of  negroes  and  mulaftoes  subject  to  attacks  of  sickness,  than 
that  of  the  whites ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  latter  have  suffered 
less  from  fatal  disease. 

The  amount  of  tuberculous  disease  developed  in  this  Institution  has 
thus  far,  within  my  sphere  of  observation,  been  much  less  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  Out  of  nine  cases  of  scrofula  not  more  than  one  or 
two  at  the  farthest  could  be  fairly  laid  to  the  account  of  any  cause  ope- 
rating in  confinement.  Of  eight  cases  of  phthisis,  only  three  appeared 
to  have  been  developed  in  the  cells.  Two  of  these  latter  occurred  in 
wretched  subjects,  and  were  evidently  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  causes 
existing  before  conviction.  But  one  recent  case  has  occurred  among 
the  whites  since  last  January  ;  the  subject  of  this  entered  in  bad  health 
and  extremely  low  spirits,  and  being  predisposed  to  consumption,  soon 
presented  well  marked  symptoms.  Nor  has  more  than  one  case  trans- 
pired among  the  coloured  inmates  during  the  same  interval. 

Apart  from  the  comparatively  sedentary  mode  of  life  to  which  all 
convicts  are  more  or  less  subjected,  and  the  nature  of  the  occupations 
in  which  they  are  chiefly  engaged,  I  know  of  no  moral  or  physical 
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agent  peculiar  to  the  separate  system  that  is  likely  to  excite  disease 
in  a  healthy  man. 

If  there  be  any  unwholesome  influences  at  work,  they  are  attribut- 
able rather  to  defects  of  construction  than  to  the  operation  of  the  system. 
Such  defects  as  occasional  dampness,  insufficient  light  or  imperfect  ven- 
tilation, are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  institution,  or  beyond  a  remedy 
entirely  compatible  with  the  full  administration  of  separate  confinement. 
There  is  certainly  yet  room  for  improvement  in  the  mode  of  warming, 
lighting,  and  airing  the  ceils,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  great 
superiority  of  those  now  in  use.  The  arrangement  of  double  cells,  or 
of  dormitories  in  addition  to  working  apartments,  would  render  our 
accommodations  equal  if  not  superior  in  salubrity  and  comfort  to  any 
in  the  land. 

The  medical  officer  has  always  been  authorized  by  law  to  direct  exer- 
cise or  labour  in  the  open  yard  separately  and  alternately  for  any  inva- 
lids in  need  of  such  a  change.  This  authority  has  been  freely  used  for 
some  time  past  with  great  benefit ;  but  of  course  is  never  allowed  in 
any  respect  to  invade  the  integrity  of  the  discipline. 

There  have  gone  out  during  the  year,  after  a  confinement  of 

MORE  THAN  TWO  YEARS  

In  improved  health,  15  whites  and   6  coloured,  21 

In  unimpaired  health,  36  whites  and  14  coloured,  50 

In  impaired  health,  6  whites  and   2  coloured,  S 

Dead,  2  whites  and   3  coloured,  5 

TWO  YEARS  AND  LESS  

In  improved  health,  16  whites,  16 

In  unimpaired  health,  21  whites  and  9  coloured,  30 

In  impaired  health,                 3  whites  and  1  coloured,  4 

Dead,  3  whites  and  3  coloured,  6 

This  account  exhibits  the  dismissal  of  thirty-seven  prisoners  in  better 
health ;  and  that  of  twelve,  one  third  of  whom  were  coloured,  in  worse 
health  than  when  introduced.  Nearly  all  those  put  down  in  impaired 
health  were  but  slightly  indisposed,  or  merely  stated  that  they  were 
not  so  well  as  they  had  been  before  admission. 

In  obedience  to  established  custom  no  pardons  have  been  sought  or 
procured  on  the  plea  of  ill  health.  No  such  plea  could  have  been  sus- 
tained by  facts  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  those  who  have  been  thus 
released  this  year. 
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COLOURED. 

1  WHITES. 

it^        CO  rf^  Oi        to  CO 

ox      CO  rf^  cn      Oi  c 

Oi        to  CO  W  CO 

Ci       CD  ^  Ox 
CD             O  QD  »— 
»4i»        ^  CO  to 

No. 

I-*  tC  to  to  to  CO 
05        >—  CO  05        h^i.  O 

CO       Ox  ^—       rfi-  1 

Scrofulous. 

Scrofulous. 

Scrofulous. 

Good. 

Good. 

Phthisis  and  enlarged  heart. 

Incipient  phthisis. 
Impaired  by  syphilis. 
Mass  of  syphilitic  disease. 
Good. 

Last  staore  of  phthisis. 

Health  on  Admission. 

Scrofulous  enteritis. 

Scrofulous  peritonitis. 

Phthisis. 
Phthisis. 

Scrofulous  peritonitis. 
Phthisis. 

Phthisis. 
Phthisis. 

Syphilis  and  erysipelas. 
Marasmus  and  incipient 

phthisis. 
Phthisis. 

Fatal  Disease. 

Scrofula  and  self- 
abuse. 

Scrofula  and  self 
abuse. 

Admitted  with. 

Scrofula  &  cold. 

Confluent  small- 
pox. 

Admitted  with. 

Admitted  with. 
Syphilis  &  cold. 
Admitted  with. 
Self  abuse  and 

insanity. 
Admitted  with. 

Cause. 

1  yr.  6  mo's. 

3  years. 

1  yr.  1  month. 

1  yr.  9  mo's. 

2  y'rs.  8  mo's. 

2  years. 

1 1  mo.  22  ds. 
I  yr.  4  mo. 

4  years. 

5  years. 

1  mo  5  davs 

I-H 

3  =- 

3 

Feb.  21. 

May  8. 

June  11. 
July  15. 
July  12. 

Oct.  25. 

Feb.  22. 
May  7. 
May  10. 
Aucr.  20. 

Aug.  15. 

Died. 
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Every  patient  dying  of  phthisis,  was  found,  on  examination  after 
death,  to  have  suffered  extensive  disorganization  of  one  or  both  lungs. 
This  disorganization  was  presented  also  in  the  lungs  of  the  negroes 
who  died  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  and  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  left  lung  of  the  individual  registered  as  a  case  of  maras- 
mus and  incipient  phthisis. 

The  only  one  of  the  whole  number  unaffected  with  tuberculous  pul- 
monary disease,  was  a  white  female,  No.  1109,  who  sank  under  an 
attack  of  erysipelas,  supervening  in  the  progress  of  a  complexity  of 
protracted  and  incurable  disorders  resulting  from  the  most  abandoned 
debauchery.  This  woman  entered  the  house  a  loathsome  mass  of 
physical  and  moral  corruption,  and  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  had 
dragged  on  a  precarious  existence  of  four  years,  throughout  which  she 
was  rarely  free  from  pain. 

According  to  the  table,  five  of-the  eleven  fatal  cases  occurred  among 
the  whites  and  six  among  the  coloured.  Of  the  former  at  least  three, 
and  of  the  latter  at  least  four,  could  be  traced  to  the  agency  of  causes 
operating  before  conviction :  so  that  only  four  out  of  eleven  could  on 
any  account  be  charged  to  the  prison.  One  of  the  whites,  No.  1694, 
was  received  only  five  weeks  before  his  death,  in  the  last  stage  of 
phthisis  of  more  than  twelve  months'  duration. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  number  of  convicts  in  prison,  and  there- 
fore liable  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the 
whites,  three  and  two-thirds  for  the  coloured,  and  two  and  a  quarter 
for  the  whole.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
deaths  to  the  average- number  of  convicts  present  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  conceived  to  be  more  just  because  the  comparison  is  made  between 
whole  numbers  on  each  side,  instead  of  a  whole  amount  on  one  and  a 
mean  amount  on  the  other.  The  latter  mode  of  computation  makes  the 
per  centage  two  and  three-tenths  for  the  whites,  four  and  nine-tenths 
for  the  coloured,  and  three  and  three-tenths  for  the  whole. 

By  a  comparative  estimate  with  five  State  Prisons  on  the  Auburn 
plan,  two  of  which  are  much  more  favourably  situated  than  this,  it  is 
shown  in  the  Warden's  Report  for  1843,  that  our  mortality  has  been 
less  than  theirs, — especially  if  we  include  on  their  list  the  three  cases* 
stated  by  the  Auburn  Physician,  to  have  been  pardoned,  on  account  of 
dangerous  illness,  in  order  to  be  discharged  alive. 

*  The  number  usually  pardoned  every  year,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  stated  in  the 
Physician's  Report  to  be  twelve.  See  Annual  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Auburn  State 
Prison,  1843,  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Physician  to  Connecticut  State  Prison,  March 
1844. 
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The  per  centage  of  mortality  in  these  prisons,  derived  from  the  ratio 
between  the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  and  that  of  the  prisoners  liable 
in  the  year  is  2.41.  That  of  the  three  penitentiaries  conducted  on  the 
Pennsylvania  plan  is  1.96.;  which  show  a  per  centage  of  2  tenths,  or 
nearly  one  quarter  per  cent,  in  our  favour,  notwithstanding  the  miserable 
character  of  the  low  blacks  and  wretched  white  vagrants  that  are 
crowded  in  to  us  from  the  dens  and  purlieus  of  the  city. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Emerson  and  Recorder  Vaux  for  some  sta- 
tistics, from  which  we  learn  that  the  white  population  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  last  year  was  273,037,  and  the  number  of  deaths  4986.  The 
coloured  population  was  21,900,  and  the  number  of  deaths  540. 

These  data  make  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  white  1.82  and 
that  among  the  coloured  2.49.* 

In  the  former,  therefore,  it  is  above,  and  in  the  latter  a  little  below, 
the  ratio  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

No  positive  results  of  a  definite  character  can  be  obtained,  however, 
from  comparisons  of  this  kind,  among  either  whites  or  blacks,  while 
they  are  made  between  the  aggregate  of  all  classes, — including,  of 
course,  the  best  protected, — on  one  side,  and  a  single  class,  composed 
chiefly  of  those  most  exposed  to  destructive  influences,  on  the  other. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  any  just  comparison  between  the  whole 
coloured  population  of  the  city,  and  the  miserable  portion  of  it  usually 
confined  in  prisons,  must  be  manifest  to  the  unbiassed  inquirer,  who 
will  consider  the  disparity  existing  between  the  circumstances  of  these 
wretched  beings,  and  those  of  the  better  class  of  coloured  persons,  who 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  compariitive  wealth,  and  lead  industrious  and 
sober  lives,  unchequered  with  the  irregularities,  hardships  and  bodily 
risks,  which  are  the  daily  lot  of  their  dishonest  brethern.  The  unset- 
tled habits  of  the  latter  also,  particularly  as  fugitives  from  justice,  must 
frequently  withdraw  them  from  their  city  haunts,  to  end  their  days 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Health-Office  records. 

The  negroes  and  mulattoes  have  undergone  in  the  past  year,  less 
sickness  in  proportion  than  their  white  fellows  in  durance;  yet  they 
have  suffered  nearly  three  times  the  loss  of  life. 

But  until  it  has  been  proved  that  the  same  disproportion  as  to  mor- 
tality between  the  two  races  exists  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  Trenton 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  does  not  exist  in  penitentiaries  conducted  on  the 

*  An  error  in  a  previous  publication  of  this  Report  in  reference  to  the  population  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  consequent  ratio  in  the  per  centage,  is  corrected  above. 
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associating  plan,  the  odium  of  being  the  true  destructive  agent,  cannot 
justly  rest  upon  the  system  of  separate  confinement. 

It  would  seem  also  of  some  moment  to  inquire  how  far  the  privation 
of  bright  sun-shine,  pure  air  and  abundant  exercise,  so  important  to 
the  negro,  may  not  be  accidental ; — whetiier  the  removal  of  such  pri- 
vations is  at  all  incompatible  with  the  strict  observance  of  the  system ; 
and  whether,  in  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  they  sometimes  do 
exist,  they  are  not  owing,  as  in  other  prisons,  to  the  defective  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells,  or  the  negligence  of  their  occupants,  rather  than  to 
the  requirements  of  the  discipline. 

Until  recently  promulgated  from  a  high  source,  we  were  not  aware 
that  the  idea  of  "  gloomy  imprisonment,"  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
separate  system,  was  entertained  by  any  of  its  distinguished  advocates. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  facts,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  mor- 
tality between  the  two  races,  by  the  reports  from  Sing  Sing  Peniten- 
tiary, the  population  of  which  most  nearly  resembles  ours.  The  mortality 
of  the  Maryland  State  Prison  for  1843,  is  14  out  of  213  whites,  and 
7  out  of  174  coloured,  showing  a  large  proportion  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  We  have,  however,  learned  from  the  Warden  of  the  Connec- 
ticut State  Prison,  that  a  recent  examination  of  their  records  has 
shown,  that  for  years,  under  the  admirable  discipline  of  that  model 
institution,  in  a  population  one-fourth  that  of  the  whites,  the  negroes 
have  presented  an  array  of  fatal  cases,  as  great  in  proportion  as  it  ever 
was  in  Philadelphia.  In  that  Institution,  according  to  a  statement  of 
the  mortality  during  the  last  three  years,  extracted  from  a  table 
exhibiting  the  number  of  deaths  since  its  organization,  the  ratio  of 
white  deaths  to  the  average  white  population  is  2.82  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  and  that  of  the  coloured  is  10.06  per  cent,  per  annum.  A 
tabular  account  of  the  same  ratios,  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  as  given  along  with  the  foregoing  by 
Mr.  Thompson  in  his  report,  shows  with  us  a  mortality  per  centage  of 
1.85  among  the  white,  and  6.63  among  the  coloured. 

The  inferior  vitality  of  coloured  prisoners  in  our  Penitentiary  would 
excite  less  surprise,  and  perchance  commiseration,  were  their  custo- 
mary diseased  and  depraved  state  more  clearly  understood.  I  only 
reiterate  here,  what  has  been  repeatedly  averred  in  former  reports, 
when  I  state  my  full  conviction,  after  ample  inquiry  and  observation, 
that  a  majority  of  these  people  belong  to  the  most  debased  and  unhealthy 
portion  of  their  class. 
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The  lowest  among  them  are  capable  of  perpetrating  larceny,  to 
which  they  are  notoriously  addicted,  and  which  has  long  been  the  most 
common  Penitentiary  offence.  They  are  often  diseased  beyond 
recovery,  broken  down  by  repeated  imprisonment,  vicious  habits, 
debauchery,  privation  and  exposure;  and  are  in  many  instances  the 
offspring  of  parents  almost  as  wretched  as  themselves.  Nor  do  they 
in  general  appear  to  be  materially  improved  by  their  probationary 
detention  in  the  county  gaols.  Any  change  that  may  take  place,  is  as 
apt  to  be  for  the  worse  as  for  the  better,  especially  if  they  happen  to 
be — what  is  not  uncommon — refractory  under  the  regulations  to  which 
they  are  there  subjected. 

During  the  first  six  years  after  the  organization  of  this  Institution, 
few  but  the  country  blacks,  who  are  generally  a  more  respectable  and 
healthy  set  of  men,  were  received ;  nearly  all  from  the  city  being  sent 
to  the  old  Walnut  Street  Prison.  This  latter  establishment  was  aban- 
doned in  1835;  and  many  of  the  convicts,  including  a  large  share  of 
the  worthless  kind,  were  removed  to  the  Penitentiary.  This  burthen- 
some  accession  produced  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  death-list  of  the 
following  year.  The  number  of  deaths  among  the  coloured,  was  at 
once  largely  increased.  With  the  persistence  of  what  must  be  deemed 
at  least  a  principal  cause,  it  has  continued  until  within  the  last  three 
years,  with  slight  variation,  to  be  proportionably  great. 

The  foregoing  history,  and  the  fact  that  several  deaths  are  annually 
reported  as  resulting  from  admitted  disease, — the  amount  of  which  of 
course,  may  vary  from  year  to  year, — will  go  far  towards  explaining 
the  inequality,  observed  but  not  understood,  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
between  the  ratios  of  mortality  among  the  coloured  inmates  in  differ- 
ent years. 

With  such  facts  before  our  eyes,  is  there  not  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  repeated  escapes  of  so  many  of  these  unhappy  creatures,  from  the 
unwholesome  influences  to  which  their  own  negligence  and  misconduct 
must  continually  expose  them  ? 

Proverbially  careless  and  improvident  as  they  are,  negligent  of  the 
simplest  duties  of  the  toilet,  incapable  of  the  expedients  familiar  to 
intelligent  men  incarcerated  like  themselves,  oppressed  with  strong 
animal  propensities,  and  unfortified  by  moral  or  intellectual  resources, 
— it  should  rather  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  many  survive  the 
experiment,  to  repeat  it  as  they  do  again  and  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  mental  and  bodily  inferiority  of  the 
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class,  there  are  at  present  and  always  have  been,  among  the  coloured 
prisoners,  a  number  of  hardy  intelligent  men,  excellent  labourers, 
seldom  indisposed,  and,  altogether,  much  more  worthy  individuals  of 
their  kind.  Such  men  seem  to  be  equally  contented  and  cheerful,  if 
not  happier  than  the  whites,  and  at  this  time  include  in  their  number 
the  oldest  residents  in  the  house. 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  it  may  as  well  be  repeated 
that  no  distinction  whatever,  on  account  of  colour,  is  allowed  in  the 
treatment  of  convicts  committed  to  our  care. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SEPARATE  CONFINEMENT  ON   THE  MIND. 

I  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  unfeigned  reluc- 
tance. Although  somewhat  familiar  with  the  management  of  lunatics 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  the  influences  operat- 
ing on  them  elsewhere,  I  yet  feel  the  want  of  sufficient  experience,  in 
the  investigation  here,  to  authorize  my  expressing  a  positive  opinion  in  ' 
a  discussion  of  such  vital  importance. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that,  from  what  I  have  seen  during 
nine  months'  close  observation,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  sepa- 
rate confinement  may  excite  mental  alienation  in  a  criminal  previously 
of  sound  mind. 

The  circumstances  under  which  many  persons  are  committed  to  the 
cells,  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  trying  to  overthrow  a  sensitive  or 
feebly  constituted  mind,  without  the  aid  of  other  sinister  influences. 
Yet  the  amount  of  continued  mental  distress,  is  much  less  than  many 
inquirers  would  expect  to  find.  The  majority,  unless  agitated  with 
the  hope  of  pardon,  sooner  or  later  become  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and 
support  its  privations  with  rational  fortitude. 

Instead  of  stultifying  the  intellect,  as  some  imagine,  I  am  fully 
satisfied,  that  separate  imprisonment  is  more  apt  to  produce  the  oppo- 
site effect.  The  perceptions  are  evidently  rendered  more  acute  by 
continual  exertion  under  the  difficulties  of  restraint.  The  reflective 
powers  also  are  increased,  by  their  unwonted  activity  under  the 
exigencies  of  a  seclusion,  uninterrupted  except  by  intercourse  with 
intelligent  and  considerate  men. 

The  acuteness  of  perception  among  criminals  is  proverbial  in  all 
prisons ;  and  the  experience  of  this  one  long  since  proved,  that  these 
faculties  are  by  no  means  blunted  here.    Nor  are  the  statements  in 
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regard  to  the  subdued  temper,  and  improved  habits  of  reflection  among 
separated  convicts,  mere  idle  assertions  ;  as  all  those  who  have  watched 
the  mental  developments  in  this  place  must  be  prepared  to  admit. 

The  solitary  prisoner,  endowed  with  an  active  mind,  possesses  an 
abundance  of  resources,  suggesting  to  him  a  fund  of  occupation  for  his 
leisure  moments,  of  which  the  less  enlightened  inmate  of  a  neighbour- 
ing cell  can  have  no  conception. 

The  prison  library,  supplied  with  works  sufficiently  varied  in  cha- 
racter to  adapt  them  to  nearly  all  grades  of  capacity,  presents  excellent 
opportunities  of  useful  and  instructive  entertainment,  after  the  daily 
task  is  done,  to  the  well-disposed  prisoners.  Those  who  evince  a  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  especially  if  engaged,  as 
some  are,  in  a  systematic  course  of  study,  during  the  intervals  of 
labour,  receive  every  encouragement  to  persevere  in  their  enterprises. 
Nor  are  the  industrious  prisoners  debarred  from  innocent  amusements 
and  occupations  of  their  own  invention,  as  long  as  these  involve  no 
infraction  of  the  rules.  The  constant  intercourse  with  the  Inspectors, 
Overseers,  the  Warden,  Moral  Instructor,  and  the  Physician  ;  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  numerous  official  visiters,  and  the  weekly  minis- 
trations on  the  sabbath, — all  combine  to  deprive  their  seclusion  of  the 
character  of  solitude  ;  while  ample  time  remains  for  the  workings  of 
remorse,  and  the  projects  of  reformation. 

Those  only  appear  to  be  liable  to  injurious  mental  impressions, 
whose  intellects  are  already  unnaturally  dull,  or  otherwise  deficient. 
Unfortunately  the  number  of  culprits  belonging  to  this  class,  is  not  so 
small  as  a  careless  observer  would  be  willing  to  suppose. 

Incapable  of  responding  to  the  dictates  of  moral  obligation  or  per- 
sonal interest,  such  individuals  are  too  apt  to  yield  to  their  vicious 
inclinations.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  habits  generally  acquired  or 
learned  before  imprisonment,  or  directly  after,  which  have  been  dwelt 
upon  time  after  time,  as  the  principal  exciting  causes  of  mental  dis- 
ease in  this  Institution. 

Several  considerations  must  be  taken  into  view,  in  candidly  investi- 
gating the  mental  disorders  presented  in  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  kind  of  derange- 
ment existing  in  the  prison,  has  been  introduced  from  without  the 
walls,  or  has  arisen  from  causes  unconnected  with  mere  separate  con- 
finement. 
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At  least  nineteen  undoubted  cases  of  defective  intellect,  consistinjr  of 
imbecility,  idiocy,  dementia  and  mania,  have  been  received  in  the  past 
year.  Besides  the  subjects  of  these,  others  have  entered  in  a  state  of 
mind,  that  was  at  best  doubtful,  and  several  have  come  in  with  their 
reason  unsettled  from  great  mental  anguish. 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  insanity, — and  in  fact  the 
very  existence  of  insanity  itself, — in  many  individuals  at  large  ;  and  the 
plausibility  with  which  the  plea  of  such  disease  may  be  sustained,  are 
equally  proverbial. 

This  difficulty  must  make  us  pause  ere  we  attempt  hastily  to  estab- 
lish the  influence  of  any  doubtful  cause,  or  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  prison  and  the  community,  as  to  the  amount  of  derange- 
ment prevalent  among  their  respective  portions  of  any  one  class. 

Many  inducements  to  concealment  and  deception  operating  out  of 
doors,  and  therefore  misleading  inquiry,  are  here  removed ;  while  the 
temptation  on  the  other  hand  to  feign  insanity,  is  increased  ten-fold. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  in  part  by  the  very  trifling  nature  of 
much  of  the  mental  disease  reported  here  ;  so  trifling  indeed,  that  un- 
der a  less  faithful  supervision,  or  a  more  rigid  discipline,  many  cases 
would  never  have  been  discovered.  The  manifestations  on  admission 
are  often  so  slight,  or  so  well  controlled  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
as  to  escape  all  notice,  until  the  more  intimate  observation  of  the 
keeper,  to  whom  the  convict  soon  yields  his  confidence,  leads  to  their 
detection. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  in  answer  to  the  query  why  we  should 
discover  more  insanity  in  our  Penitentiary,  than  is  reported  in  others, 
that  "  There  is  perhaps  no  situation  in  which  a  man's  character,  dis- 
position, temper  and  strength  of  mind,  can  be  so  completely  scanned, 
as  in  a  separate  cell ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  of  insanity  lurking  about 
him,  his  keeper  must  very  soon  discover  it."  It  is  probable,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  strong  points  of  character,  and  peculiarities  of  temper, 
are  more  liable,  under  the  rigid  in  terrorem  discipline  of  the  silent 
system,  to  be  merged  in  the  distractions  of  companionship,  and  the 
common  feeling  of  dread  and  degradation. 

The  vagaries  of  incipient  and  partial  insanity  are  slowly  recognised, 
— especially  in  a  crowd, — and  are  easily  mistaken  for  the  outbreaks  of 
rational  insubordination  or  the  tricks  of  the  impostor.  Wherever 
the  lash  is  the  established  corrector,  a  resort  to  that  means  of  coer- 
cion,— potent  as  it  is  with  lunatics  and  brute  animals,  as  well  as  sane 
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men, — is  too  often  made  to  confirm  the  error,  by  successfully  enforcing 
the  desired  submission.  Many  insane  patients  moreover,  to  say  no- 
thing of  imbeciles  and  idiots,  are  good  labourers,  especially  under 
fear  of  harsh  usuage.  They  are  not,  therefore,  a  description  of  con- 
victs likely  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  physician,  unless  he  is 
engaged  in  the  closest  investigation;  and  indeed  would  not  seldom 
remain  unsuspected  by  the  keepers  themselves. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  deprecate  as 
unfair,  any  comparison  between  a  discipline  presenting  a  state  of  things 
that  remarkably  facilitates  the  discovery  of  the  slightest  aberration, 
and  one  whose  whole  tendency  obviously  is  to  discourage  and  quell  the 
least  outburst  of  eccentricity. 

The  number  of  deranged  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  in  1843,  was  stated 
to  be  seventeen,  besides  seven  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, — in  all 
twenty-four ;  and  is  thought  large  enough  to  demand  some  additional 
legislative  action  to  provide  for  them.*  In  Boston  the  number  of 
convicts  reported  to  be  similarly  afflicted  is  four.  There  also,  they 
have  thought  necessary  to  make  urgent  calls  for  aid  in  the  disposal  of 
their  insane. 

We  have  had  under  treatment  during  the  year,  five  recent  cases  of 
mental  derangement,  of  which  three  existed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
before  imprisonment,  and  one  of  the  remaining  two  was  a  hypochond- 
riac, who  scarcely  deserved  to  be  called  a  subject  of  hallucination. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  of  the  new  cases  of  insanity 
under  treatment  in  1843. 


JVo. 

1  Colour.  1 

1 

Received 
on  the  list. 

Had  been 
in  Prison. 

Form  of  Disease. 

Cause. 

Condition 
or  event. 

Duration  of 
treatment. 

1384 
1591 
1598 
1644 
1549 

WM19 

WiM  2-2 
W|M26 
N  M:21 
W  F  |20 

Apr.  10 

Sept.  4 
Aus:.  14 
Sept.  22 
Dec.  25 

2  years 

10  months 
9  months 
5  months 

1  yr.  9  mo. 

tAcute  Mania  ? 
Chronic  Dementia 
Monomania 
Periodical  Mania 
Chronic  Dementia 

Doubtful 
Admitted  with 
Self  abuse 
Admitted  with 
Admitted  with 

Appar'ywell 

Improved 

Cured 

Improved 

Stationary 

Nine  days 
Three  mos. 
Two  mos. 
Two  mos. 
Not  disch'd. 

*  See  Annual  Report  for  1843  of  Inspectors  of  Mount  Pleasant  Stale  Prison,  Sing  Sing,  New 
York,  pp.  25  and  26. 
t  A  suspicious  case. 
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The  first  of  these  cases,  if  not  entirely  feigned,  was  one  rather  of 
delirium  than  mania,  as  it  continued  violent  only  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  appeared  to  subside  so  completely,  as  to  resemble  a  paroxysm  of 
phrenitis,  and  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  imposture.  This  prisoner 
was  liberated  too  soon  after  his  apparent  recovery,  to  enable  us  to 
determine  anything  very  positive  about  his  case. 

The  second  was  that  of  an  imbecile,  who  is  now  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  when  he  entered. 

The  third  was  that  of  a  prisoner  in  poor  health  when  admitted,  and 
long  subject  to  pain  in  the  head.  His  was  rather  a  case  of  aggravated 
hypochondria,  due  chiefly  to  the  cause  above  stated,  than  one  of  pure 
monomania. 

The  next  is  a  case  of  admitted  derangement,  and  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  He  is  again  at  work,  and  behaving  pretty  well.  The 
last  was  admitted  idiotic,  has  always  suffered  from  head-ache  and 
inflamed  eyes,  and  has  lately  been  subject  to  paroxysms  of  excite- 
ment. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  old- cases  under  treatment  in  the 
couse  of  the  year. 


NO. 

COLOUR. 

SEX. 

FORM  OF  DISEASE. 

CAUSE. 

CONDITION  OR  EVENT. 

847 

W. 

M. 

Chronicdementia 

Self  abuse 

Rational  before  death 

1327 

N. 

M. 

Chronic  mania 

Admitted  with 

Much  improved 

1455 

N. 

M. 

Chronicdementia 

Admitted  with 

Improved 

1377 

M. 

F. 

Chronic  mania 

Admitted  with^Stationary. 

Three  of  the  above  four  cases  were  those  of  admitted  disease.  The 
first  probably  excited  his  attack,  by  excessive  indulgence  in  solitary 
vice.  He  entirely  recovered  his  reason  about  three  weeks  before  his 
death.  Two  of  the  surviving  three  are  now  doing  well,  but  the  third 
continues  troublesome. 

The  annexed  and  last  table  shows  the  remaining  old  cases  not  under 
treatment  in  1843. 
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Old  Cases  not  treated  in  1843. 


FORM 
OF 
DlbJiiAsJ:!. 

PRESENT 

GRADE 
OF 

NO. 

COLC 

09 

CAUSE. 

CONDITION. 

BEHAVIOUR. 

1325 

W. 

M. 

Monomania. 

Sel 

Improved. 

Generally 

Petulent. 

Chronic  > 

moderate. 

1108 
1359 

N. 
W. 

M. 
M. 

Dementia  \ 

f  abu 

Stationary. 

(C 

Slight. 
it 

Good.* 
Good.* 

1426 

N. 

M. 

(C 

p 

(C 

(< 

Good.* 

771 

N. 

M. 

li 

<( 

Idiotic. 

Good.* 

From  this  third  table  the  numbers  of  all  who  were  known  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  defective  in  mind  when  admitted,  have  been  excluded. 

From  the  first  table  it  appears,  that  out  of  487  prisoners,  only  two 
cases  of  mental  disorder  have  been  developed  in  the  cells ;  that  both 
were  attributable  to  a  cause  which  exerts  its  baneful  influence  out  of 
prison  as  well  as  in  it,  that  one,  a  suspected  imposture,  was  released 
too  soon  to  afford  any  definite  results,  and  that  the  other  was  slight 
and  readily  cured. 

The  total  number  of  cases,  old  and  new,  is  fourteen ;  in  addition  to 
which  we  have  had  three  old  cases  dismissed  by  expiration  of  sentence, 
making  an  aggregate  of  seventeen  cases  in  the  house  sometime  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Six  of  these  fourteen  were  more  or  less  affected 
before  committal,  and  one  was  of  very  doubtful  identity  :  so  that  of  old 
and  new,  we  have  had  to  deal  since  1842  with  seven  genuine  cases 
properly  belonging,  for  aught  known  to  the  contrary,  to  the  Institution  ; 
only  one  of  them,  let  it  be  remembered,  having  commenced  in  1843. 

In  concluding  this  long  report,  I  feel  bound  respectfully  to  bespeak 
your  consideration  for  some  alteration,  which,  after  further  reflection, 
I  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  propose,  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  who 
may  hereafter  come  within  your  jurisdiction. 

With  the  present  enlightened  views  respecting  the  grand  objects  of 
penitentiary  imprisonment,  we  can  imagine  no  good  system  that  is  not 
adapted  only  to  rational  and  reclaimable  men.  And  we  can  scarcely 
regard  the  operation  of  either  of  the  two  leading  plans  in  vogue  as  just 
or  beneficent  in  its  influence  on  the  irresponsible  offender. 


*  All  but  No.  1325,  who  is  sick,  are  excellent  workmen. 
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What  is  called  the  silent  system,  exposes  him  to  the  irresistible 
temptations  of  daily  association,  while  it  endeavours  with  stripes  and 
shower  baths  to  enforce  an  ideal  separation  by  making  him  work  like 
an  automaton,  as  a  part  of  so  much  machinery,  the  meaning  of  which 
his  limited  intelligence  will  not  allow  him  to  comprehend.  The  sepa- 
rate system  does  little  better  in  subjecting  him  to  a  thraldom  the  just- 
ness and  object  of  which  he  is  equally  unable  to  appreciate. 

The  injurious  effects  of  uninterrupted  seclusion,  on  insanity  in  gene- 
ral,— however  inoperative  it  may  be  on  the  sane  mind, — is  a  matter  of 
positive  experience,  insisted  on  by  every  well-informed  writer  and  prac- 
titioner of  the  present  day  ;  and  above  all  by  those  whose  observations 
in  large  asylums  have  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  this  still 
too  lightly  appreciated  truth. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  necessity  arising  from  the  want  of  a  State 
Hospital  continues,  indigent  idiots  and  lunatics  addicted  to  disorderly 
conduct  will  be  convicted  of  penal  offences  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  adopting  some 
means  of  mitigating  the  character  of  their  confinement  here,  that  shall 
obviate  every  disposition  to  follow  the  example  of  other  prisons  in  re- 
sorting for  the  relief  of  these  helpless  patients  to  pardons  or  premature 
removals. 

While  thus  invoking  your  benevolent  assistance  in  aid  of  this  suffer- 
ing class,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  strong  efforts  in  their 
behalf,  that  have  lately  been  made  in  one  of  our  Northern  and  one  of 
our  Eastern  State  Prisons,  where  the  number  of  insane  has  at  length 
become  a  burthen  too  heavy  to  be  longer  quietly  borne. 

Ail  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  HARTSHORNE, 
Resident  Physician,  E.  S.  P. 

Philadelphia. 

February,  1844. 
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THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  : — The  past  year  has  heen  marked  by  the  general  good 
deportment  of  the  prisoners ;  quietness,  order,  industry  and  content- 
ment. There  are  very  few  who  do  not  feel  grateful  for  attention  to 
their  religious  interests,  and  receive  respectfully  any  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  their  moral  and  religious  welfare,  whether  they  intend  to  regard 
or  to  disregard  them  in  their  future  life. 

Among  tlie  many  good  influences  resulting  from  the  visits  of  a  moral 
instructor,  there  is  one,  which  of  itself  affords  sufficient  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  such  efforts  to  reclaim  the  criminal.  By  a  constant 
kind  solicitude  for  his  welfare,  he  is  made  to  feel  that  all  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  society,  are  not  (as  he  often  supposes)  completely  severed. 
The  sympathy  extended  to  him  excites  hope,  and  leads  to  purposes  of 
amendment,  which  in  some  instances  we  have  seen  carried  out  into 
successful  operation  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  these  instances  would  be 
more  frequent,  if  such  aid  were  imparted  to  hopeful  prisoners  at  their 
discharge,  as  would  encourage  industry  and  persevering  effort.  Some 
have  been  known  to  contend  successfully  with  very  adverse  circum- 
stances, while  others,  discountenanced,  or  discouraged  by  privations, 
have  returned  to  folly  and  crime.  There  is  also  an  influence  in  reli- 
gious instruction  of  a  more  direct  and  efficacious  character,  which  I 
am  happy  to  state,  continues  to  manifest  itself,  in  the  elevation  of  minds 
once  degraded  by  vice  ;  fitting  them  for  the  walks  of  virtuous  life,  or 
for  a  future  and  a  better  state  of  existence. 

Of  the  prisoners  discharged  in  1843,  a  considerable  portion  excited 
the  hope  of  reform.  I  have  seen,  or  heard  from  a  numbeV  of  them, 
who  appeared  to  be  restored  to  the  confidence  of  their  friends  and 
society,  and  are  engaged  in  various,  and  some  in  trustful  occupations. 
Others  remain  in  prison,  who  during  the  past  year  have  yielded  satis- 
factory evidence  of  being  benefitted  by  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
the  Institution. 

Aided  by  the  valuable  services  of  several  gentlemen,  the  usual  reli- 
gious exercises  have  been  maintained  as  heretofore.  Sermons  have 
been  delivered,  tracts  circulated,  and  additions  made  to  the  library  of 
the  Philadelphia  Prison  Discipline  Society.  Copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures have  been  supplied  by  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  through  the  kind  interposition  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Pack- 
ard, the  American  Sunday  School  Union  have  contributed  a  large 
number  of  their  hymn  books  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

Of  those  who  were  discharged  during  the  year,  42  entered  the  In- 
stitution unable  to  read  or  write.  Of  these  19  were  taught  to  read,  and 
14  to  read  and  write,  while  9  were  unable  to  read,  6  of  them  disquali- 
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fied,  by  age  or  indifference,  and  3  refused  to  receive  instruction. 
Others  who  were  able  to  read  only,  on  their  admission,  were  taught  to 
write  during  their  confinement,  while  instruction  was  given  to  all, 
suited  to  their  wants  and  requirements. 

Of  156  committed,  99  read  and  write  ;  26  can  read,  and  31  cannot 
read.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  conversations  with 
these  persons,  their  past  history  corresponds  with  the  information  re- 
ceived from  prisoners  heretofore.  Many  of  them  have  been  subjected 
to  the  numerous  temptations  of  an  early  life  unguided  and  uncontrolled 
by  parental  care.  Their  first  crimes  appear  to  have  been  committed 
as  follows,  viz. 


Under  the  age  of  15, 
From  15  to  20, 

«    20  to  30, 

"    30  to  40, 

"    40  to  50, 


4 
31 
73 
25 
12 


From  50  to  60, 
"    over  60, 
Unknown, 


4 
3 
4 

156 


Among  the  causes  which  first  led  to  criminal  offences,  are  the  following, 


Intemperance,  33 

Licentiousness,  18 

Propensity  or  Covetuousness,  66 

Passion  and  Revenge,  8 


Bad  Company, 

Gaming, 

Unknown, 


18 
1 
12 

156 


Condition  in  early  life,  habits,  &c 

Orphans  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years. 

Had  a  father  only,  in  early 
life. 

Had  a  mother  only,  in  early 
life. 

Had  parents,  but  were  placed 

out  early. 
Received  religious  instruction. 


Received  none. 

143 

14 

Attended  Sabbath  schools, 

6 

Did  not  attend. 

144 

10 

Lived  at  taverns, 
Frequently  intoxicated. 

46 

49 

26 

Occasionally  intoxicated, 

67 

Temperate, 

22 

13 
9 

Unknown, 

18 

Respectfully,  &c. 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor. 


January  1st,  1844. 
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REPORT 


Of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  it  being  the  six- 
teenth Annual  Report  oe  the  Inspectors,  made  in  con- 
formity WITH  THE  ACT  OF  THE  GeNERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  twenty-third  day 
OF  April,  A.D.  1829. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  their  Six- 
teenth Annual  Report. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  prisoners  have  been  received 
into  the  Penitentiary,  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1844,  to 
the  first  day  of  January,  1845  —  being  eighteen  less  than  were 
received  from  the  first  of  January,  1843,  to  the  first  of  January, 
1844. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  received,  ninety-nine 
were  white  males,  seven  white  females  ;  twenty-seven  coloured 
males,  and  five  coloured  females. 

Within  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  prisoners 
have  been  discharged  —  being  nineteen  more  than  were  re- 
ceived during  the  same  period ;  of  these  ninety-eight  served 
out  their  time  of  sentence  ;  forty-six  were  pardoned,  and  thirteen 
died. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  sixty-six  were 
white  males  ;  two  white  females ;  twenty-eight  coloured  males, 
and  three  coloured  females.    By  pardon,  thirty-nine  white 
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males ;  no  white  females ;  four  coloured  males,  and  three  co- 
loured females.  And  by  death,  six  white  males,  and  seven 
coloured  males  ;  no  females. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  A.D.  1845,  there  were  in  con- 
finement in  the  Penitentiary,  three  hundred  and  forty  prisoners : 
of  these  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  white  males ;  ten 
white  females ;  ninety-six  coloured  males,  and  ten  coloured 
females. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  several  of  the 
prisoners  discharged  by  pardon,  were  cases  of  such  peculiar 
hardship,  on  account  of  the  length  of  sentence  and  other  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  conviction,  as  induced  many  benevo- 
lent citizens,  entirely  disconnected  with  the  Penitentiary  or  its 
administration,  to  apply  energetically  to  the  Executive  for  its 
clemency. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  thirteen ; 
of  these  six  were  white  males,  and  seven  coloured  males ;  no 
females.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during 
the  year  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  of  these  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  were  white,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  coloured  ;  showing  a  per  centum  of  mortality  of  as  to 
the  white,  and  4  as  to  the  coloured  prisoners.  The  number 
of  deaths  among  the  white  and  coloured  females,  was  none ; 
and  the  excess  of  mortal  cases  among  the  coloured  and  white 
prisoners,  was  one,  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  the  list  of  deaths  were  two  cases  which  ought  not  to  be 
chargeable  in  the  per  centum  of  deaths,  so  far  as  the  same  is 
taken  as  applicable  to  the  separate  system.  One  of  these  cases, 
for  example,  was  epileptic.  The  prisoner  was  suflfering  from 
the  disease  on  admission,  and  died  shortly  after,  in  a  fit  (which 
would  have  as  necessarily  followed  his  condition  on  admission, 
as  that  he  must  under  any  circumstances  have  died,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  then  perilous  situation).  The  other  was  an  incu- 
rable malady,  which  must  soon  have  terminated  existence.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  number  of  deaths  were .  the  same  as  last 
year  ;  while  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement 
during  the  year,  was  ten  more  than  last  year. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  it  will  be  certainly  instructive 
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and  appropriate,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  report,  to  com- 
pare the  present  condition  of  the  prisoners  with  that  of  the 
whole  number  since  the  opening  of  the  prison  in  1829,  and 
thereby  give  a  better  view  of  the  results  of  the  practical  operation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  or  separate  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
institute  a  comparison  with  other  systems  of  prison  discipline. 

It  appears,  that  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  into 
the  Penitentiary  since  the  date  of  the  reception  of  its  first  occu- 
pant in  the  year  1829,  is  1916.    Of  these  there  were  in  the 


Year. 

Received. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

1829 

9 

1830 

49 

3 

1 

1831 

50 

13 

4 

1832 

34 

20 

3 

1.  Suicide. 

1833 

77 

19 

1 

1834 

118 

49 

5 

1835 

217 

85 

6 

1836 

143 

90 

12 

[soner. 

1837 

161 

141 

17 

1.  Hanged.  U.S.Pri- 

1838 

178 

120 

26 

1.  Escaped. — 1.  Sui. 

1839 

179 

151 

11 

1.  Removed  to  House 

1840 

139 

174 

22 

[of  Refuge. 

1841 

126 

150 

17 

1842 

142 

137 

9 

1843 

156 

117 

11 

1844 

138 

144 

13 

Now  in  this  table  is  shown  first,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  is 
diminishing,  and  that  one  effect  of  the  separate  system  is  to 
deter  from  crime,  and  prevent  its  commission.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  ten  or  eleven  years,  that  prisoners  have  been  regularly 
received  from  the  counties  comprising  the  Eastern  District, 
under  the  old  and  new  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  This 
effect  is  certainly  a  most  prominent  purpose  of  punishment. 

And  again  —  of  this  1916,  the  whole  number  received,  there 
1* 
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have  been  but  76  second  convictions,  which  confinns  the  first 
deduction. 

There  were  but  four  prisoners  of  this  whole  number  a  third 
time  convicted  —  and  none  have  been  a  fourth  time  in  our 
prison. 

The  following  are  the  re-convictions  in  this  prison,  in  1842, 


1843,  1844 : 

Year. 

Number  Received. 

2d  Convictions. 

3d  Conviclions. 

1842 

142 

11 

1  =  8-45  per.  ct. 

1843 
1844 

156 
138 

10 
10 

2  =  7-69  „ 
0=7-24  „ 

Thus  crime  is  prevented,  the  evil-minded  and  wicked  are 
deterred  from  violating  the  law  ;  reform  is  effected  ;  society 
protected,  and  the  great  aim  of  penitentiary  punishment  at- 
tained, and  the  prophecies  of  the  friends  of  this  system  realized. 
A  comparison  on  this  subject  with  other  systems  will  further 
confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Prison  claims  to  be  a  model  prison 
of  the  aggregate  system,  and  by  its  reports  for  the  year  1844, 
we  find  the  following  facts. 

"  Of  the  276  convicts  now  in  prison,  54  are  re-commitments, 
viz.,  38  are  2d  comers  ;  13  are  3d  comers ;  1  is  a  4th  comer ; 
1  is  a  5th  comer ;  1  is  a  6th  comer.  Of  the  105  convicts 
received  into  prison  the  last  year,  16  are  re-commitments,  viz., 
12  are  2d  comers,  and  4  are  3d  comers."  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  population  of  the  state  is  proverbial  for  its  steady  habits, 
morals,  and  intelligence. 

By  the  last  annual  report  from  the  Auburn  prison,  it  appears 
"  that  the  number  of  convicts  is  now  larger  than  any  former 
period.  The  number  received  during  the  year  is  263,  being  19 
more  than  the  year  previous  ;  while  the  number  now  in  prison 
is  59  greater  than  the  1st  of  January,  1843.  Of  the  number 
received  during  the  year,  21  were  re-commitments."  The  In- 
spectors give  no  other  information  on  this  subject.  No  account 
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is  given  of  the  number  in  prison  who  are  two,  three,  or  four 
times  committed. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Sing-Sing 
Prison,  contains  the  fact,  the  results  of  his  experience,  "  that 
not  far  from  one  in  nineteen  are  what  is  familiarly  called  2d 
comers."  From  the  same  report,  which  professes  to  give 
"  statistics  of  three  years,"  and  therefore  will  afford  criteria 
trom  which  unequivocal  decisions  may  be  had  in  reference  to  the 
comparative  utility  of  the  Auburn  system  ;"  it  further  appears, 
that  100  convicts  "  discharged  since  the  spring  of  1840,  when 
last  seen  or  heard  from,  were  doing  well."  It  seems  that  845 
were  discharged  since  the  spring  of  1840  —  and  43  returned 
to  that  prison,  and  95  were  pardoned  ;  and  four  of  that  number 
returned  to  this  prison.  The  chaplain  further  reports,  "  that 
the  average  time  of  the  absence  of  those  who  are  discharged 
and  return,  is  six  months  ;  consequently  we  hope,  though  with 
much  trembling,  that  these  100,  having  passed  the  season  of 
their  strongest  temptation  scathless,  will  endure  to  the  end." 
In  Sing-Sing  the  increase  of  prisoners  this  year  over  the  last, 
is  43. 

There  is  one  remark  of  the  officer,  from  whose  report  the 
above  extracts  are  made,  which  is  so  strikingly  and  pre-emi- 
nently conclusive  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  separate  system 
over  the  aggregate,  or  New  York  plan,  that  it  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows. 

"  Permit  me  here,  gentlemen,  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
not  exposing  these  men  (the  100  above  alluded  to),  when  in- 
quiry at  their  several  addresses  is  made  for  them,  for  until  the 
public  mind  can  be  disabused  on  this  subject,  they  might  as 
well  be  exiled  as  exposed." 

Under  the  separate  system  the  prisoners  are  not  exposed, 
either  to  the  public,  or  what  is  still  worse,  indeed  opposing  in 
all  its  effects  of  reform,  they  are  not  exposed  to  each  other. 
The  consequences  of  association  of  prisoners  on  their  commit- 
ment has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  barrier  to  their  efforts  to 
reform ;  or  abandon,  on  their  discharge,  their  former  evil  com- 
panions. This  is  one  of  the  important  advantages  of  the  sepa- 
rate system. 
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There  is  another,  and  in  this  connection,  an  important  view 
of  this  subject. 

The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  was  opened  in  1829.  The 
population  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  since  that 
time  has  greatly  increased  ;  and  also  the  population  of  the 
eastern  district  of  the  State,  from  which  counties  prisoners  are 
sent  to  this  Penitentiary.  If  the  number  of  prisoners  decrease, 
or  even  remain  stationary,  as  to  an  average  of  those  annually 
received  —  and  the  population  gradually  or  greatly  increases  — 
the  effect  of  this  system  of  prison  discipline  is  equally  and  as 
positively  manifest. 

By  the  Census,  June  1st,  1830,  the  population  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  was    -       -       -  755,577 
City  of  Philadelphia    -       -       -       -  80,458 
County  of  Philadelphia       -       -       -  108,503 

  188,961 


Grand  total  -       -       -       -  944,538 

By  the  Census,  June  1st,  1840,  the  population  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  was     -       -       -  908,744 
City  of  Philadelphia    -       -       -       -  93,655 
County  of  Philadelphia        -       -       -  264,382 

 .358,037 

Grand  total         -  -  1,266,781 

Increase  in  10  years,  322,243  ;  equal  to  32  per  cent.,  or  3*20 
per  annum. 

At  3f^o  per  annum,  the  increase  since  June  1,  1840,  to 
January  1,  1845,  4  years  7  months,  or  14^^  per  cent.,  re- 
sulting in  a  present  population  in  our  district  of  1,452,491 
persons. 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Peni- 
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tentiary  up  to  the  present  time,  the  increase  of  the  population 
out  of  which  prisoners  come  who  are  convicted  for  crimes,  is 
about  508,000.  While  the  number  of  prisoners  received  re- 
main annually  about  the  same,  —  or  about  the  same,  on  an 
average,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  prisons  in  Pennsyh^ania  are  on  the  Pennsylvanian,  or 
separate  system.  It  is  ascertained,  that  the  whole  number 
of  convicts  in  confinement  in  the  two  State  prisons,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia,  is  470.  Add  to  these ;  convicts  in 
the  Philadelphia  and  other  county  prisons,  gives,  say,  650  to 
700  for  the  State.  In  the  year  1826,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  separate  system  by  this  State,  there  were  about  600 
prisoners  in  one  prison  (Walnut  Street).  There  are  very  few- 
more  now  in  the  whole  State.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
the  opposite  system  of  prison  discipline  prevails,  the  whole 
number  in  confinement  in  the  two  State  prisons  (Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn),  as  taken  from  the  last  reports,  is  over  1600. 

The  Inspectors,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  believe  that 
the  Pennsylvania,  or  separate  system,  is  pre-eminently  a  success- 
ful experiment  in  preventing  crime. 

Of  the  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  this  Peni- 
tentiary since  1829,  it  is  believed  that  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  which  were  fatal  were  consequent  upon  the.  mortai 
character  of  the  diseases  under  which  the  prisoners  were 
labouring  on  admission.  These  prisoners,  it  is  believed,  would 
necessarily  have  died  from  their  several  maladies  under  any 
circumstances,  —  and  their  lives  were  probably  prolonged  by 
the  treatment  they  received  in  prison.  These  deaths  are  in  no 
wise  attributable  to  the  system :  on  the  contrary,  the  balance  of 
deaths,  then,  may  be  charged  to  the  ordinary  mortality ;  —  and 
when  the  character  and  condition  of  prisoners,  such  as  are 
received  here,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  per  centum  of 
mortality  is  very  small.  The  statistics  of  the  last  three  years 
will  give  the  best  evidence  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn, 
and  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
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DEATHS  IN  EAST13RN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 


Vpar  1842 

State  of  Health  on  Admission. 

dumber  Oi  IrrisonGr. 

Epileptic. 

1210 

Fatally  diseased. 

1207 

Imperfect. 

1222 

Imperfect. 

1412 

Epileptic. 

J.  UrtO 

Fatallv  diseased 

GnnH 

104.4- 

Good. 

Fatallv  fli«5Paspfl 

Vpar  1 843 

Nn  1^04- 

Fatallv  dispa«!pd 

1511 

do.  do. 

14R2 

Tmnprfpnt 

XXXX  IJX^X  X\y\J 

1269 

Fatally  diseased. 

1109 

do.  do. 

1553 

do.  do. 

1332 

Good. 

144-'^ 

X^XTiO 

Good.  ' 

1  fiQ4. 

Ti^ntallv  rlis;pa«!Prl 
X  atdiiy  uiocciocvx. 

X^tJQ 

Hn  Hn 

84.7 

O'i  1 

Year  1844. 

Nn  1809 

Fatally  diseased. 

1664 

do.  do. 

1644 

do.  do. 

1717 

X  1  X  1 

do.  do. 

1528 

do.  do. 

1642 

Imperfect.  < 

1570 

do. 

1426 

do. 

1621 

Good. 

1735 

Imperfect. 

1753 

Good. 

1701 

Good. 

1904 

Epileptic. 
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From  the  above  table,  prepared  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  can  justify,  it  appears  that  of  the  33  mortal 
cases,  but  8  were  in  what  is  called  good  health  on  admission. 

In  regard  to  the  general  health  of  prisoners  under  the  sepa- 
rate system ;  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  within  the  last  six  years 
this  subject  has  received  the  careful  observation  of  the  In- 
spectors. 

From  the  monthly  reports  to  the  Board,  by  the  physicians 
during  this  period,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1839  there  were 
793  prisoners  receiving  medical  care,  either  in  the  cells  at  work, 
or  in  the  infirmary,  if  too  sick  to  be  at  work.  The  aggregate 
number  of  sick  as  thus  given,  constitute  items  of  sickness,  and 
reported  on  the  sick  list.  In  1840,  there  were  872  ;  in  1841, 
there  were  742  ;  in  1842,  there  were  677  ;  in  1843,  there  were 
377  ;  and  last  year  there  were  220. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  items  of  sickness, 
within  the  last  two  years,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  a  change  in 
the  medical  department  took  place  in  1843,  by  which  the  phy- 
sician was  required  to  reside  in  the  prison,  and  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  the  sick  —  and  the  supervision  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
institution.  No  pardons  were  asked  or  granted  on  account  of 
the  ill  health  of  any  prisoner. 

From  the  medical  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 
for  the  year  1844,  we  extract  the  following  : 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Prison,  during  the  year  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  is  178.  The  aggregate  number  of  day's  resi- 
dence in  the  hospital  is  3756.  In  addition  to  this,  369  days' 
labour  have  been  abated  to  invalids  for  a  day ;  and  744  days 
of  light  labour  have  been  advised  by  the  physician." 

The  Connecticut  State  Prison,  which  is  called  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  its  Inspectors,  a  "  pattern  prison  on  the  Auburn 
plan,"  has  had,  from  the  physician's  report,  in  confinement  in 
1844,  "  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners.  Of  this  number 
twelve  have  died." 

From  the  report  of  the  Auburn  prison,  it  appears  there  were 
771  prisoners  ;  263  received  last  year ;  59  more  than  the  1st 
of  January,  1843  ;  yet  its  Inspectors  report  crime  is  diminishing, 
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Eleven  prisoners  died  last  year.  The  physician  reports,  "  that 
it  has  long  been  a  principle  upon  which  pardons  have  been 
granted,  viz.,  that  they  were  necessary  to  save  life."  "  Twelve 
pardons  were  granted"  during  the  last  year,  for  that  reason." 
So  that,  in  fact,  those  who  did  die,  and  those  who  were  par- 
doned out,  dying,  make  23.  The  chief  cause  of  mortality  ap- 
pears to  be  consumption. 

The  report  further  states,  that  since  1817,  229  prisoners  have 
died  at  Auburn.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  398  prisoners  have 
been  pardoned ;  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the 
above  facts,  that  over  400  have  died,  or  were  pardoned  dying, 
at  Auburn,  since  1817.  It  is  true,  that  while  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  since  1817  are  given,  the  accounts  of  pardons 
only  extend  ten  years  back.   The  estimate  maybe  much  larger. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Sing  Sing  Prison,  it  appears  that 
within  the  last  three  years  (up  to  date  of  that  report),  81  prison- 
ers have  died ;  30  of  consumption ;  46  pardoned  last  year, 
7  escaped.  The  number  of  prisoners,  842.  The  items  of  sick- 
ness of  this  number,  is  given  as  follows. 


Months. 

Hospital  Cases. 

Non-Hospital  Cases. 

Per  centum. 

October 

191 

32i 

November 

12J 

30 

December 

8i 

21| 

January 

12i 

26 

February 

11 

31f 

March 

9 

26| 

April 

Si 

27J 

May 

9i 

441 

June 

723 
300 

871^ 

July 

7 

58^^ 

August 

720 

'To 

50|t 

September 

1126 

30 

53K 

The  total  per  centum  of  ill  health  in  Sing  Sing,  if  the  above 
table  is  to  be  understood  at  all,  is  upwards  of  70  per  cent. 
The  number  of  deaths  is  34,  or  4^^  per  cent. 
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The  statistics  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison  cannot  be  relied  on ; 
for  the  Inspectors  report,  that  in  the  female  prison,  by  the  regis- 
ter, there  were  98  prisoners  ;  4  whose  names  were  not  on  the 
books,  but  for  whom  commitments  were  found  ;  making  a  total 
of  102  women  prisoners,  by  the  books  and  papers  in  prison  ; 
whereas,  actually,  there  were  but  80  in  prison,  2  in  the  insane 
asylum,  and  consequently  a  deficiency  unaccounted  for,  of  20 
female  prisoners. 

On  inquiry,  it  appeared  "  that  the  time  of  12  had  expired  ; 
but  when  they  went  out,  and  whether  by  expiration  of  sentence, 
by  death,  by  pardon,  or  escaped,  did  not  appear.  Of  the 
remaining  8,  it  appeared  1  escaped,  1  pardoned,  1  died,  but  no 
entry  of  either  of  these  events  had  been  made."  So  much  for 
the  women  prisoners. 

In  the  male  prison  there  was  a  like  deficiency  of  33  prison- 
ers !  Of  these,  10  were  accounted  for  ;  so  that  53  convicts 
were  not  on  the  books  in  one  year ;  and  indeed,  26  were 
wholly  unaccounted  for  ;  yet  there  are  58  officers  at  Sing  Sing. 

These  facts  are  only  given,  1st,  to  show  the  statistics  are  not 
entirely  to  be  relied  on  ;  and  2d,  that  by  the  separate  system, 
no  such  difficulty  can  arise,  as  53  prisoners  being  unaccounted 
for  in  one  year. 

Since  the  date  of  the  report,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
made,  the  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  compose  the  Board  of 
Inspectors,  have  introduced  great  reforms  into  the  prison  at 
Sing  Sing.  ^ 

By  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the 
Western  District,  at  Pittsburgh,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
convicts  is  18  less  than  last  year.  60  prisoners  were  received 
during  the  year,  and  78  discharged.  The  whole  number  in 
confinement  was  208.  Of  these  6  had  died.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  there  were  but  130  prisoners  in  that  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Since  the  opening  of  that  prison  in  the  year  1826,  to  January 
1st,  1845,  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  received,  was  1045. 
Of  these,  50  died.  The  number  in  confinement  last  year,  208, 
and  6  deaths.    Showing  a  general  average  of  mortality  of  4 
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per  cent.,  and  the  average  for  last  year  3  per  cent.  One-third 
of  the  deaths  of  last  year  were  fatally  diseased  on  admission. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  prisoners  received 
each  year  since  1826,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  crime 
since  the  prison  has  been  in  effectual  operation.  There  were 
received  in  the  year 


1826,  10  prisoners. 

1827,  29  „ 

1828,  43  „ 

1829,  43  „ 

1830,  39  „ 

1831,  44  „ 

1832,  37  „ 

1833,  68  „ 

1834,  48  „ 

1835,  68  „ 


1836,  53  prisoners. 

1837,  45  „ 

1838,  56  „ 

1839,  84  „ 

1840,  79  „ 

1841,  90 


1842,  69 


J) 

1843,  70 

1844,  60  „ 


In  connection  with  this  table  must  be  considered  the  increase 
of  population  since  1826. 

The  statistics  which  have  thus  been  briefly  referred  to,  and 
appear  from  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  respective  prisons, 
place  the  separate  system  on  an  elevated  position. 

The  Inspectors  believe  that  the  following  conclusions  irre- 
sistibly present  themselves,  as  the  result  of  the  above  com- 
parison of  the  two  systems. 

1.  That  the  separate  system  prevents  the  commission  of 
crime. 

2.  That  it  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  induce  and  effect 
reform,  in  the  minds  of  the  prisoners. 

3.  That  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
community,  and  is  not,  in  the  least,  injuriously  affected  by  the 
system. 

4.  That  the  mortality,  under  the  separate  system,  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  system  of  prison  discipline. 

5.  That  the  discipline,  and  the  proper  administration  of  the 
system,  is  superior  to  all  others. 
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6.  That,  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
system,  none  have  been  realized. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  term  "  solitary 
or  separate  confinement ^"^"^  refers  to  the  fact  that  each  prisoner  is 
alone,  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  aggregate  confinement,"  or 

silent  system,"  where  prisoners  are  in  gangs,  or  together  in 
large  or  small  numbers.  The  prisoners  in  the  separate  or  soli- 
tary prisons  have  the  same  intercourse  with  all,  but  their  fellow 
convicts,  and  an  idle  curiosity,  as  in  other  systems,  —  and  the 
idea  that  prisoners  are  shut  up,  and  shut  out,  from  all  intercom- 
munication with  the  good  and  the  instructive,  is  an  error  —  a 
gross  error.  They  have  that,  at  all  times,  besides  almost  hourly 
intercourse  with  their  overseers  and  other  officers  of  the  prison. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors,  they  say,  that 
"  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  watchful  care  over  the 
moral  and  mental  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  as  constituting 
a  fundamental  principle  in  this,  as  in  all  penitentiary  reform, 
are  endeavouring  to  effect  some  improvements  in  the  present 
plan  of  such  instruction,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  education 
in  reading  and  writing,  thereby  to  enlarge  the  number  of  those 
who  obtain  this  knowledge  while  in  confinement." 

Within  the  last  year,  the  moral  and  rudimental  instruction 
has  been  divided.  The  former  has  been  left,  as  heretofore, 
under  the  law,  together  with  such  religious  teaching  as  each 
prisoner  may  desire,  and  from  whatever  professional  teacher  he 
may  select.  The  latter  has  been  entrusted  to  a  competent  per- 
son, who  acts  as  an  overseer  when  required.  Ample  time  is 
thus  given  to  both  branches  of  learning. ;  and  thus  a  schoolmas- 
ter has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  prison,  whose  chief 
duty  it  is  to  teach  the  ignorant  to  read  and  write,  and  practical 
arithmetic. 

There  are  now  47  prisoners  receiving  instruction  in  the  first 
class,  the  only  one  yet  formed  under  the  late  regulation.  Of 
these,  43  could  not  read  on  admission  ;  47  could  not  write,  and 
47  had  no  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

A  library  of  useful  books  has  been  established,  by  the  liber- 
ality and  benevolence  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  (J.  Bacon, 
Esq.),  which  is  increasing  through  the  kindness  of  others, 
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who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
unfortunate. 

The  happiest  results  have  followed  this  improvement ;  first, 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  ;  second,  in  aiding  their  good 
resolutions  to  reform ;  thirdly  as  leading  their  minds  into  an 
inquiry  after  knowledge  ;  first  giving  them  the  means  to  obtain 
it,  and  drawing  them  off  from  their  evil  designs,  mostly  caused 
by  ignorance;  and  lastly,  the  general  benefits  thus  conferred 
upon  society.  Punishment  is  thus  made  a  positive  blessing  to 
the  ignorant ;  and  as  reform  is  aided  or  promoted,  an  equally 
positive  advantage  to  the  community,  to  effect  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  its  founders. 

The  Inspectors  have  for  some  time  had  under  their  careful 
consideration,  suggested  by  the  observation  and  experience 
of  the  resident  physician,  the  good  effects  on  the  health  of 
the  prisoners,  to  be  derived  from  frequent  bathing.  During 
the  last  year,  suitable  bathing  apartments  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  put  into  operation.  Each  prisoner,  whose  health 
will  admit,  is  regularly  bathed  in  warm  baths,  weekly.  As 
was  anticipated,  the  best  results  have  followed  this  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that  the  Inspectors  assure  the 
Legislature,  that  from  sixteen  years  experience,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  such  improvements,  as  such  experience  has  suggested,  in 
the  practical  operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  prison 
discipline,  separate  confinement  with  labour  —  all  that  its 
founders  and  early  advocates  predicted,  would  ensue  from  its 
adoption,  have  been  fully  and  entirely  realized.  They  reiterate 
the  opinion  expressed  in  a  former  report,  that  it  is  "  the  only 
mode,  by  which  punishment,  discipline,  and  reform,  have  been 
engrafted  on  a  penal  code,  secured  to  society,  and  administered 
to  the  convict." 

They  believe,  that  all  the  friends  of  practical  philanthropy,  in 
examining  this  system,  as  it  has  been  developed,  and  can  be 
tested  by  the  experience  of  so  long  a  period  of  time,  do  "  re- 
joice in  the  great  change  which  is  thus  being  effected  in  the 
treatment  of  the  outcast  prisoner  —  kindness  and  compassion, 
and  a  desire  for  their  improvement  and  reform,  accompanied  by 
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the  means  to  produce  both,  are  supplanting  cruelty  and  con- 
tempt. 

The  felon's  brand  is  befng  removed  from  the  forehead  to 
the  heart.  Reformation  "and  improvement  are  encouraged  — 
and  if  theybe  substantial,  and  deeply  rooted,  the  seed  well  sown, 
and  properly  nurtured,  the  Inspectors  fully  believe,  that  the 
harvest  will  be  a  complete  and  triumphant  verification  of  the 
views,  hopes,  and  objects,  of  Penitentiary  reform,  which  our 
commonwealth  has  had  the  courage  to  begin,  and  the  honour  of 
establishing. 

The  Inspectors  desire  the  Legislature,  to  understand  them  to 
proclaim,  as  the  convictions  of  their  judgments,  from  close,  con- 
stant, and  conscientious  observation,  and  the  results  of  that  ex- 
perience which  sixteen  years  of  intrinsic  trial  affords,  that 
"  separate  confinement  with  labour,"  or  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline,  is  an  eminently  successful  experiment, 
for  the  punishment,  reform,  and  treatment  of  prisoners. 

In  this  penitentiary,  it  has  been  carried  on,  as  a  system,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  views,  and  expectations,  and  hopes, 
of  its  distinguished  founders  and  friends ;  and  for  the  system 
the  Inspectors  claim  a  full  realization  of  its  ends  :  and  they  fear- 
lessly challenge  comparison  with  any  other  plan,  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, now  in  operation. 

In  some  minor  details,  local  improvements  can  yet  be  made, 
and  should  be  made.  But  what  is  there  that  is  human,  and  is 
perfect. 

The  Inspectors  are,  as  the  Legislature  must  be,  aware,  that 
there  are  those  who  indulge  in  the  defamation  of,  or  detraction 
from,  all  plans,  systems,  or  suggestions,  which  have  resulted  as 
predicted,  without  their  aid  :  others  there  are,  who  through 
interested  deception,  uncandid  exceptions,  prejudiced  perver- 
sion, or  pecuniary  benefit,  not  unfrequently  assail  rival,  or  more 
prosperous  undertakings,  than  those  they  are  engaged  in.  Our 
prison  discipline  has  not,  as  was  expected,  and  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed, been  exempt  from  like  assaults.  In  no  instance  have  un- 
favourable impressions,  or  opinions,  made  from  such  sources, 
failed  to  yield,  and  be  counteracted  by,  a  close  examination  of  this 
2* 
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prison.  There  are  some,  too,  who  seek  notoriety,  by  setting  up 
their  peculiar  opinions  as  to  the  management  of  this  institution, 
or  any  other  establishment,  as  the  oifty  approved  mode  for  their 
government.  To  all  such  critics,  whose  ignorance,  self-love  or 
self-interest  endow,  with  superior  judgment,  the  friends  and 
advocates  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  as  now  administered, 
have  but  to  present  this  system  as  it  is. 

The  Inspectors  have  felt  themselves  called  upon,  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  successful  operation  of  the  penal  code,  in 
Pennsylvania,  thus  to  report  to  the  Legislature.  They  do  so, 
confident  in  all  their  opinions,  as  conscientiously  expressed  ; 
and  in  conclusion,  they  respectfully  invite  the  Legislature  now 
in  session,  to  examine  for  themselves,  in  any  way,  and  at  such 
time,  as  in  their  wisdom  shall  seem  best,  an  institution,  which  will 
stand  a  monument  of  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  glory  of  her  people. 

Within  the  past  year,  all  the  prisoners  in  this  prison  have 
been  visited,  at  different  times,  by  Miss  Dix  of  New  England,  a 
benevolent  and  intelligent  lady,  who  has  devoted  much  of  her 
attention  to  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

The  Inspectors  gave  her  every  facility  to  further  her  objects, 
and  were  gratified  to  learn  from  her,  that  she  had  accomplished 
all  the  purposes  of  her  visit. 

In  her  late  memorial,  presented  to  and  printed  by,  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  during  the  present  month.  Miss  Dix  says : 
Pennsylvania  has  the  high  praise  of  having  established  a 
model  prison  on  the  separate  system  which,  in  its  whole  plan 
and  government,  is  worthy  of  being  copied  wherever  civilized 
life  makes  the  establishment  of  prisons  necessary  for  the  secu- 
'rity  of  society.  I  express  this  opinion  in  a  full  confidence, 
based  on  extensive  knowledge  of  prisons  and  prison  systems  of 
discipline  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  unprejudiced,  intelligent 
mind,  can  examine  deliberately,  and  faithfully,  the  wards  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions." 

The  reports  of  the  oflacers  of  the  prison,  as  by  law  required^ 
will  be  transmitted  with  this  report,  from  which  much  valuable 
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information  will  be  gained,  not  so  fully  introduced  into  this 
report. 

The  Warden  of  this  Penitentiary,  Mr.  George  Thompson, 
continues  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  Board.  He  is  active, 
intelligent,  and  faithful  to  his  duties. 

The  Board  express  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  Physician, 
Dr.  Given. 

The  Overseers  have  also  given  satisfaction  to  the  Warden 
and  Inspectors. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  Order  of  the  Board 
of  Inspectors. 

MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN, 

President  of  the  Board. 


Attest,  RICHARD  VAUX, 

Secretary. 

Eastern  Stale  Penitentiary,  \ 
February  7,  1845.  \ 
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WARDEN'S  REPORT. 

To  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspec. 
tors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Sir: 

I  HEREWITH  present  to  your  Board  the  annual  and  general 
statistics  of  the  prison,  with  some  remarks  appertinent  to  its 
condition  and  that  of  the  inmates  during  the  past  year. 

The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  good,  and 
although  epidemics  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  we  have  been  entirely  exempt  there- 
from. The  whole  number  of  prisoners  that  have  been  in  the 
house  during  the  year  having  been  497,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  13,  gives  a  per  centage  of  2-61  on  the  aggregate  :  these 
deaths  have  occurred  principally  from  diseases  of  long  standing, 
and  in  many  cases  introduced  with  the  prisoners  ;  and  when 
the  deplorable  condition  of  a  large  number  on  admission  (par- 
ticularly the  lower  order  of  the  coloured  population,  of  which 
the  proportion  is  greater  than  in  any  prison  in  the  Union)  is 
considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  mortality  is  not 
greater,  and  affords  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  medical 
department  has  been  conducted  with  the  highest  order  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  as  well  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  as  in  remov- 
ing causes  calculated  to  produce  disease. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
prisoner  has  been  pardoned  that  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
added  to  the  mortality  if  he  had  remained  during  the  year :  this 
fact  should  always  be  ascertained  in  examining  prison  records 
of  mortality,  as  a  few  pardons,  humanely  interposed  by  the 
Executive,  would  entirely  alter  the  per  centage,  and  lead  to 
great  error  in  comparing  the  mortality  of  different  prisons. 

A  plan  by  which  the  prisoners  could  have  the  benefit  of 
warm  bathing  weekly  or  periodically,  was  considered  by  the 
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late  physician  (Edward  Hartshorne),  and  myself,  a  great  deside- 
ratum, both  as  to  its  moral  and  medical  effects ;  but  as  its 
execution  was  thought  by  some  to  be  liable  to  possible  diffi- 
culties in  maintaining  the  system  of  separate  confinement,  it 
was  delaye^d  until  the  last  year,  when  the  good  effects  that 
would  result  therefrom  being  strongly  urged  by  the  present 
physician  (with  the  approval  of  the  Board),  the  plan  was  put 
into  operation,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  mode  adopted  is  attended  with  but  little  expense,  and  is 
as  follows :  the  daily  escape-steam  from  the  steam  engine  is 
passed  into  a  tank  containing  about  eighty  hogsheads  of  water, 
which  thereby  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  90° ; 
ten  separate  cells,  each  having  a  bath,  receive  the  prisoners  that 
are  brought  separately  by  their  overseers,  and  are  allowed  fifteen 
minutes  for  bathing  ;  soap,  fresh  water,  and  a  dry  towel  being 
furnished  each.  By  this  means  40  can  be  bathed  per  hour  with- 
out any  infringement  of  the  separate  system,  —  an  officer  walk- 
ing in  front  of  the  grated  doors  of  the  bathing  cells  effectually 
preventing  any  possibility  of  communication. 

The  physician  has  availed  himself  of  the  power  granted  him 
by  law  of  requiring  me  to  employ  separately  the  invalid  prison- 
ers in  the  cultivation  of  the  large  yards  between  the  blocks ; 
a  careful  officer,  skilled  in  horticulture,  has  superintended^  those 
so  employed,  taking  special  care  that  no  two  should  approach 
or  recognise  each  other  :  the  yards  being  divided  by  the  build- 
ings makes  this  task  easy,  and  the  prisoner  being  aware  that 
the  privilege  so  highly  valued  would  be  lost  by  violating  the 
rule,  has  no  inducement  thereto.  This  plan  is  not  only  humane, 
but  important  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  —  both  in  restoring 
health,  and  making  those  productive  who  were  formerly  the 
contrary.  Six  gardens  are  cultivated  in  this  manner,  which, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  can  furnish  under  the  Phy- 
sician's orders  separate  employment  for  twelve  invalids  half  a 
day  each  :  the  produce  of  this  labour  has  been  valuable  in  the 
support,  and  conducive  to  preserving  the  health  of  the  well 
prisoners.  Between  400  and  500  bushels  of  tomatoes  were  one 
of  the  many  descriptions  of  vegetables  furnished  during  the  l3*st 
season. 
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The  practice  of  furnishing  lights  to  the  prisoners  until  9  p.m., 
during  the  winter  season,  has  been  more  generally  adopted 
than  formerly,  it  being  found  that  there  are  few  but  can  be 
safely  trusted  with  them,  and  that  all,  by  their  labour  during  the 
evening,  can  defray  the  expense.  By  the  Auburn  System,  the 
prisoners  working  in  mass  cannot  remain  out  of  their  small 
dormitories  after  dusk,  nor  be  readmitted  to  their  workshops  until 
daylight ;  fourteen  hours  are  thus  necessarily  passed  in  dark- 
ness and  idleness,  unprofitable  both  to  body  and  mind.  Our 
prisoners,  on  the  contrary,  have  ample  time  to  finish  their  tasks, 
or  to  spend  in  reading  or  exercise  ;  four  hours  each  day  being 
gained,  leaving  from  9  p.m.  until  7  a.m.,  more  time  than  is  neces- 
sary for  sleep. 

Increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  instruction  of  the 
convicts  who  were  uneducated;  and  I  now  can  confidently  report, 
that  no  prisoner  of  common  capacity,  who  has  one  year  or  more 
to  pass  in  this  prison,  need  go  out  without  acquiringthe  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing.  It  may  be  supposed  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  system  of  separate  confinement, 
that  this  can  only  be  effected  by  appropriating  time  that  ought 
to  be  devoted  by  the  convict  to  labour,  for  his  support ;  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  industrious  prisoner  devotes  all  his  energy 
to  accomplish  his  allotted  work  so  as  to  relieve  his  mind  by 
study,  and  having  nothing  to  distract  his  attention,  makes  the 
most  rapid  progress.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  with  plea- 
sure the  pride  and  exultation  a  convict  has  evinced  on  handing 
out  his  first  letter,  written  to  his  parents  or-  relations,  as  a  proof 
of  his  having  attained  that  art  in  prison.  Forty-seven  prison- 
ers, that  were  totally  or  almost  uneducated,  are  now  making 
improvement. 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  has  been  increasingly  dis- 
pensed among  the  prisoners  ;  the  Moral  Instructor  has  devoted 
himself  assiduously  thereto,  and  has  been  assisted  by  several 
clergymen  of  different  denominations,  who  have  volunteered 
their  aid  ;  among  whom,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford  has  officiated 
every  Sunday  (with  few  exceptions)  in  one  block  containing 
near  100  prisoners ;  under  his  care  these  convicts  have  im- 
proved much  in  singing,  which  is  a  part  of  the  devotions,  and 
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during  this  exercise  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  communica- 
tion between  them.  I  confidently  assert  this,  as,  if  such 
attempts  were  made,  detection  would  be  almost  certain.  Two 
officers  with  woollen  socks  are  passing  constantly  in  front  of  the 
cells  during  service.  I  am  more  particular  in  this  notice,  as  I 
hope  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  its  extension,  as,  in 
my  opinion,  the  effects  are  calculated  to  produce  a  solemnizing 
influence  on  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.  The  power  of  joining  in  church  music  (though 
attained  in  a  prison)  might  induce  some  to  attend  a  place  of 
worship  after  liberation. 

In  aid  of  the  great  objects  of  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
the  prisoners  have  received  the  visits  of  the  visiting  Inspectors 
twice  each  week  ;  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  ;  the  committee  of  the  German 
Society  to  the  Germans  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rafferty  to  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Michelbach  to  the  Jews  ;  and  the  female 
prisoners  are  visited  and  instructed  weekly  by  some  benevolent 
ladies,  interested  for  a  series  of  years  in  prison  reform. 

The  sheriffs  from  the  interior  visit  those  from  their  respective 
counties  on  bringing  down  new  prisoners  ;  the  other  official 
visiters  have  been  frequent  in  attendance. 

All  the  officers  of  the  prison  under  my  charge  have  conducted 
themselves  with  fidelity  to  the  trusts  committed  to  them,  and  with 
humanity  to  the  prisoners  ;  whilst  the  latter,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  evinced  a  quiet,  orderly  deportment,  and  have  been 
as  cheerful  and  contented  as  could  be  expected  under  the  priva- 
tion of  liberty. 

In  consequence  of  there  being  no  State  Lunatic  Hospital  for 
the  poor,  many  (idiots,  epileptic,  and  insane)  entirely  unfit  for 
our  discipline,  continue  to  be  sent  to  this  prison,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  proper  accommodation,  in  their  separate  cells,  to  this 
class ;  and  each  year  they  continue  confirms  their  malady, 
causing  a  heavy  charge  against  the  counties  whilst  here,  mate- 
rially affecting  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  rendering  them 
most  probably  a  charge  on  the  public  for  life. 


xdccount  of  Labour  in  t1ie  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  for  1844, 
Weaving. 

Dr.    To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1844      -      §750  15 
To  materials)  &c.,  during  year     -       -      3714  00 


4464  15 

To  Profit  and  Loss     -       -       .       -    11740  90 


$16205  05 


Cr.    By  amount  manufactured  during  year   -  $15691  25 
„   stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1844        -       513  80 


$16205  05 


Cordwaining. 

Dr.    To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1844     -    $4085  93 
„       ,,     &c.,  during  year      -       -    10595  78 


14681  71 

To  Profit  and  Loss     -       -       .       -     4020  05 


$18701  76 


Cr.    By  amount  manufactured  during  year   -  $13587  79 
„  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  Dec.  31,1844    5113  97 


$18701  76 


Picking  Wool  and  Oakum. 

Dr.    To  materials  purchased  on  this  account  -        $2  77 

„  Profit  and  Loss      -       -       -       -       847  57 

850  34 


Cr.    By  amount  of  labour  done  during  year  -       850  34 


\ 
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Carpentering. 

Dr.    To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1844       -     $155  62 
during  year     -       -       -       778  69 


934  31 

To  Profit  and  Loss       -       -       -       -      333  78 


$1268  09 


Cr.    For  labour  done  during  year        -       -    $1071  57 
By  materials  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1844  -       196  52 


$1268  09 


Blacksmithing. 

Dr.    To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1844     -     $194  08 
&c.,  during  year     -       -       224  24 


418  32 

To  Profit  and  Loss      -       -       -       -       292  10 


710  42 


Cr.    For  labour  done  during  year        -       -       511  96 
By  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1844    198  46 


$710  42 


T'ailoring. 

Dr.    To  materials  purchased  during  year     -  1  25 

„  Profit  and  loss      -       -       -       -       243  75 

245  00 


Cr.    For  amount  of  labour  done  during  year  -     $245  00 
3 


26. 


Tinsmithing. 

Dr.    To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1844 
,j  &c.,  during  year 


$53  69 
42  17 

$95  86 


Cr.    For  ware  made,  &c.,  during  year 
By  materials  during  year 
Profit  and  Loss 


$69  10 
17  25 
9  51 


Subsistence. 

Dr.    To  amount  expended  for  Subsistence,  from 
Jan.  1st,  to  Dec.  31st,  1844 


$95  86 


$18180  92 


Cr.    By  Profit  and  Loss 
Balance 


$17468  64 
712  28 


Profit  and  Loss. 
Cr.  By  Weaving  - 

Cordwaining 
„  Picking  Wool,  Oakum,  &c. 
„  Carpentering 

Blacksmithing 
,,  Tailoring    -       -  - 


$18180  92 


$11740  90 
4020  05 
847  57 
333  78 
292  10 
243  75 


Dr. 


To  Tinning 


$17478  15 
9  51 


$17468  64 


On  the  first  day  of  this  year  (1845),  there  were  340  prisoners 
in  confinement ;  of  whom  234  were  white,  and  106  coloured, 
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being  in  the  whole  19  less  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  138  were  received  during  the  year  1844,  being  18 
less  than  in  1843 ;  98  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tence ;  46  by  pardon,  viz.,  39  whites  and  7  coloured  ;  and  13 
died,  of  whom  6  were  white  and  7  coloured.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  for  the  year  was  360. 

Of  the  138  Prisoners  received  during  the  year^  there  were 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania, 

72 

Ireland, 

11 

New  Jersey, 

7 

England, 

2 

Delaware, 

4 

Scotland, 

1 

New  York, 

12 

Germany, 

8 

Massachusetts, 

2 

France, 

1 

Connecticut, 

3 

Poland, 

2 

Maryland, 

13 

138 

CONVICTED  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CRIMES. 

Larceny, 

65 

Arson, 

2 

Burglary, 

19 

Perjury, 

2 

Horse  Stealing, 

8 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

2 

Forgery, 

4 

Assault  and  Battery  with  in- 

Manslaughter, 

9 

tent  to  commit  Rape, 

1 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money, 

4 

Malicious  Mischief, 

3 

Murder  in  second  degree, 

3 

Bigamy, 

2 

Robbery, 

2 

Disorderly  house, 

1 

Rape, 

1 

Conspiracy, 

7 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pre 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

1 

tences. 

2 

138 

EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS. 

Read  and  write. 

72 

Unmarried, 

85 

Read  only. 

33 

Married, 

45 

Could  not  read  or  write. 

33 

Widows  and  Widowers, 

8 

138 


138 
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AGES. 

Under  20  years  of  age,  18  From  50  to  60  years  of  age,  4 
From  20  to  30    „  72      „    60  to  70       „  2 

„   30  to  40    „  27  — 

„   40  to  50    „  15  138 


HABITS. 


COLOUR. 


Drank  to  intoxication, 
Moderate  drinkers. 

Sober, 


65  White  males, 

58  ,,  females, 

15  Coloured  males, 

  ,,  females, 

138 


99 
7 

—  106 
27 

5 

—  32 


138 


THEIR  SENTENCES  AS  FOLLOWS. 


1  year, 

20 

4 

years, 

11 

1    „  3  months, 

5 

5 

?> 

13 

1    „  6 

)J 

8 

6 

?> 

1 

2  „ 

29 

7 

)) 

2 

2    „  3 

)) 

1 

7 

„  6  months. 

1 

2    „  6 

J? 

3 

9 

>) 

1 

2    „  7 

5J 

1 

10 

?> 

3 

3  „ 

35 

12 

jj 

2 

3    „  6 

5> 

2 

138 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age,  13 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21,  29 
Never  bound,  96 


138 


29 


First  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  110 
Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  10 
Second  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception 
here,  6 
Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  first  conviction 
here,  4 
Fourth  convictions,  the  first  three  having  been  to  other  prisons,  5 
Fifth  „  „     four  „  „  2 

Sixth  ,,        the  former  five       ,,  „  1 


138 


Total  number  of  Prisoners  received  since  the  admission  of  the 


first  Prisoner,  October  2dth,  1829,  1916 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  1230 

"        by  pardon,  181 

Died,  158 

Escaped,  1 

Hanged  (Crime,  Murder  on  the  High  Seas),  1 " 

Suicide  (1  in  1832  and  1  in  1838),           '  .  2 

Removed  to  House  of  Refuge,  1 

Writ  of  error,  1 

Sentence  changed,  1 

  1576 

Leaving,  December  31,  1844,  340 


Viz. :  White  males,  224 
,,    females,  10 

— 234 

Coloured  males,  96 
,,     females,  10 

—106—  340 


30 


Under  20  years  of  age, 
From  20  to  30, 

„   30  to  40, 

„   40  to  50, 


AGES 

232 
966 
419 
196 


From  50  to  60, 
„  60  to  70, 
„    70  to  80, 


71 
25 
7 


1916 


EDUCATION. 


HABITS. 


Read  and  write, 

Read  only,  447    Moderate  drinkers, 

Could  not  read  or  write,     524  Sober, 

Uncertain, 


945    Drank  to  intoxication,  1210 

386 
310 
10 

1916 


COLOUR. 


White  males, 
,,  females. 


1214 
36 


Coloured  males,  598 
„      females,  68 


666 


RELATIONS. 


Unmarried,  1171 
Married,  627 
1250    Widows  and  widowers,  112 


Separated, 


1916 


1916 


CRIMES. 


Larceny, 

988 

Opening  and  embezzling 

Burglary, 

244 

the  mail. 

1 

Horse  stealing, 

136 

Selling  counterfeit  money, 

3 

Forgery, 

77 

Felony, 

1 

Robbery, 

51 

Subornation  of  perjury. 

1 

Manslaughter, 

48 

Unnatural  crime. 

3 

Passing  counterfeit  money. 

,  63 

Concealing  the  death  of 

Murder  in  second  degree. 

45 

a  bastard  child. 

1 

Rape, 

23 

Riot, 

1 

31 


Arson, 

23 

Assault  and  battery  with 

Fraudulent  insolvency, 

1 

intent  to  produce  abortion. 

1 

Horse  stealing  and  forgery, 

1 

Robbing;  the  U.  S.  Mail, 

1 

Engraving  a  bank  note  plate, 

1 

Malicious  mischief. 

5 

Conspiracy  to  break  prison. 

2 

Larceny  and  breaking  pri- 

Attempt to  rob  and  burglary, 

3 

son. 

2 

Poisoning, 

1 

Biffamv. 

8 

Stealing  a  letterfrom  the  mail 

Cheatingby  false  pretences. 

2 

Murder  on  the  high  seas. 

1 

Attempt  at  burglary. 

1 

Misdemeanor, 

8 

Conspiracy  to  defraud. 

2 

Attempt  to  poison. 

1 

Riot  and  assault  and  bat- 

Arson and  larceny. 

1 

tery  with  intent  to  kill. 

o 

Assault  and  battery. 

4 

Disord,  and  bawdyhouse. 

3 

Horsp  stpalino"  and  larppnv 

19 

Piittino"  r>V>«;tmptinns:  on 

Periurv, 

10 

rail-road. 

2 

Sending  a  challenge  to  fight. 

Conspiracy, 

21 

1 

Counterfeiting, 

1 

Receivinsf  stolen  sfoods. 

13 

Smuo'P'linp'. 

1 

Stealinof  the  mail. 

1 

Accessary    to  burning 

Assault  and  battery  with 

bridges. 

2 

intent  to  kill. 

33 

Burglary  and  larceny, 

22 

Assault  and  battery  with 

Obtaining  goods  by  false 

intent  to  commit  rape. 

21 

pretences. 

2 
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Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age,  311 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21,  394 
Never  bound,  1211 
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NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey, 
Delaware, 
New  York, 


909  Ireland, 

134  England, 
118  Scotland, 

135  France, 


153 
56 
8 
11 
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Maryland, 

138 

Germany, 

Connecticut, 

33 

Holland, 

Virginia, 

30 

Switzerland, 

Massachusetts, 

21 

Netherlands, 

South  Carolina, 

7 

Denmark, 

North  Carolina, 

2 

Sweden, 

Ohio, 

5 

Italy, 

Tennessee, 

1 

Belgium, 

Kentucky, 

2 

Canada, 

Knode  Island, 

6 

West  Indies, 

Vermont, 

3 

Africa, 

Maine, 

4 

Spain, 

New  Hampshire, 

6 

South  America, 

Mississippi, 

2 

Poland, 

Louisiana, 

2 

Russia, 

Alabama, 

1 

Turkey, 

District  of  Columbia, 

13 

Nova  Scotia, 

Indiana, 

1 

Prussia, 

Unknown, 

1916 


NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  1360 
Second      ,,       under  the  Separate  System,  76 
J,         „       to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 
their  first  reception  here,  103 
„         „       of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 
but  have  been  once  before  in  some 
other  prison,  163 
Third  convictions  under  the  Separate  System,  4 
to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  have 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 
their  first  reception  here,  18 
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Third  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 


Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Ninth 


but  have  been  twice  before  in  other 

prisons,  104 

the  first  three  having  been  to  other  prisons,  52 

„     four          „         „         „  18 

the  former  five     ,,         „         ,,  15 

,,       six       ,,  1 

„       eight    „         „         „  2 
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GEORGE  THOMPSON, 


Warden. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
Gentlemen  : 

At  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  1844,  considerations 
having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary, induced  me  to  resign  the  medical  charge  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  thus  to  terminate  the  very  interesting  investigation  in 
which  I  had  been  constantly  engaged  during  fifteen  months. 
In  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  on  that  occasion  by 
the  Visiting  Inspectors  and  the  Warden,  I  propose  to  submit  to 
you,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-annual  report,  a  short  and,  unfortu- 
nately, a  very  imperfect  account  of  my  six  months'  farther 
experience. 

Incessant  and  absorbing  occupation,  for  the  most  part  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  has  allowed  me  no  opportunity, 
since  the  termination  of  my  official  duties,  to  give  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  second  report  that  consideration  which  the  gravity  of 
the  subject  so  urgently  demands.  It  is  true  that  a  good  deal 
of  instructive  and  encouraging  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  European  writers  on  the  subject  of 
penitentiary  reform,  the  inspection  of  some  of  the  best  con- 
ducted European  penal  institutions,  and  the  view  of  large 
numbers  of  convicts,  under  various  conditions  and  in  different 
places,  have  enabled  me  to  speak  more  confidently  of  my  own 
experience.  But  I  am  more  anxious  to  dwell  upon  undoubted 
facts,  than  to  occupy  attention  with  general  assertions.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  great  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled,  by 
want  of  time  and  sufficient  opportunity,  to  forego  my  original 
intention  of  engaging  in  a»  more  extended  analysis  of  the  posi- 
tive results  on  record,  and  especially  of  those  involving  the 
question  of  mortality. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  a  continued  improvement  in 
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the  general  health  of  the  establishment,  as  exhibited  in  the 
much  smaller  number  of  sick  under  regular  treatment,  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This  improve- 
ment is  shown  not  only  by  the  marked  diminution  of  complaints 
and  the  more  healthy  aspect  of  the  prisoners,  but  in  the  much 
smaller  amount  of  medicine  consumed,  as  proved  by  the  pre- 
scription book,  and  the  account  of  the  apothecary. 

An  increased  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  physician  with  the 
individual  convicts,  as  well  as  with  the  arts  of  their  class,  has 
rendered  imposition  more  difficult,  and  consequently  more  rare 
than  it  was  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  residence  among 
them.  Much  is  due,  moreover,  to  a  greater  circumspection 
exercised  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet  generally,  and,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  as  well  as  to  a  more  intelligent  attention  paid  to 
the  proper  physical  condition  of  the  inmates,  in  regard  to  tem- 
perature, cleanliness,  exercise,  and  suitable  employment. 

The  diet  of  the  prison  is  decidedly  a  full  one,  and  as  the 
convicts  are  in  general  eager  for  the  largest  rations,  their 
keepers  can  allow  them,  more  mischief  must  be  apprehended 
from  excess  than  from  any  other  fault.  Accordingly,  a  greater 
restriction  in  the  daily  allowance  of  meat  and  soup  has  been 
found  advisable  during  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer.  Mut- 
ton, with  its  mild  broth,  and  bacon  without  any,  alternate 
successively  with  the  ordinary  fresh  beef,  the  soup  of  w^hich  is 
rendered  more  nutritious  and  less  irritating  to  the  bowels  by 
the  free  addition  of  okra,  rice,  and  other  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables. The  breakfast  of  bread  and  coffee  remains  unchanged, 
but  at  night,  tea,  cocoa,  or  weak  coffee,  with  a  small  ration  of 
bread,  are  substituted  for  the  indian-meal  porridge  and  molas- 
ses, which  make  their  supper  during  three-fourths  of  the  year. 
The  cultivated  grounds  between  the  blocks  and  around  the 
main  wall  produce  ample  supplies  of  a  variety  of  green  vege- 
tables, which  are  liberally  furnished,  with  the  potatoes  or  rice^ 
in  the  daily  dinner  mess.  Large  quantities  of  tomatoes,  onions, 
lettuce,  and  cabbage,  are  distributed  uncooked  from  time  to 
time  among  the  men,  and  with  the  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper 
for  every  cell,  afford  refreshing  salads,  which,  to  say  the  leasts 
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must  abundantly  protect  the  prisoner  from  the  Inroads  of  the 
scurvy.  Vegetables  of  this  description,  as  well  as  flowers,  are 
also  reared  by  many  of  the  convicts  themselves  in  their  airing 
yards,  and  are  thus  made  the  instruments  of  productive  and 
very  interesting  amusements. 

In  consequence  of  a  simple,  but  important  alteration,  directed 
by  the  Warden,  the  old  furnaces,  which  formerly  gave  great  trou- 
ble by  their  occasional  inefficiency,  were  managed  last  winter  with 
gratifying  success.  The  temperature  was  so  much  improved  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  cells,  as  to  allow  their  occupants  to  enjoy  a 
summer  ventilation  by  leaving  the  skylight  always  more  or  less 
open  to  the  air.  Another  valuable  improvement  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  is  the  substitution,  in  several  of  the  blocks,  of  solid 
and  water-proof  composition  floors,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
ground,  in  place  of  the  old  and  low  plank  floors,  so  many  of 
which  have  been,  and  still  remain,  constantly  damp  and  offen- 
sive from  decay.  The  new  floors  are  durable,  easily  constructed, 
and  not  offensive,  and,  from  their  impenetrability,  can  absorb 
no  moisture  or  effluvia.  Their  greatest  advantage,  however, 
consists  in  the  elevation  of  their  surface  above  the  hot  water 
pipes,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  shut  entirely  out  of  reach  in  a 
sort  of  trough,  by  which  they  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  cell.  This  trough  communicates  by 
means  of  the  old  flue  with  the  outer  air,  and  is  covered  in  with 
perforated  iron  plates,  through  which  a  current  of  warm,  fresh 
air  is  constantly  flowing  into  the  cell  above.  In  this  manner 
has  been  secured  to  the  prisoner  a  hot-air  chamber,  and  venti- 
lating system  of  the  best  kind.  On  every  account,  therefore, 
the  new  floors  are  preferable  to  the  old,  and  if  covered  with 
coarse  carpeting,  or,  with  what  is  better,  a  layer  of  thin  boards 
thoroughly  saturated  with  linseed  oil,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Varrentrapp,  of  Frankfort- on-the-Maine,  would 
admirably  attain  the  end  desired.  The  opportunity  was  taken 
also  by  the  Warden,  during  the  progress  of  these  necessary 
repairs,  still  further  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  improved 
cells,  by  the  introduction  of  an  outer  cylinder  enclosing  the 
water  bucket,  and  provided  with  an  air-tight  lid,  and  a  small 
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air-tube  by  which  all  unwholesome  exhalations  should  be 
carried  off  through  the  flue  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  above. 
The  practice  of  exposing  the  bed-clothes  to  the  sun  and  air  in  the 
airing  yards,  as  recommended  in  the  monthly  reports,  has  been 
occasionally  observed  when  the  weather  would  admit ;  it  is  so 
useful  in  itself,  as  a  hygienic  measure,  that  a  great  benefit  would 
be  conferred  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  place  by  the 
construction  of  large  drying  rooms,  in  which  all  the  clothing  of 
the  house  could  be  fumigated,  or  at  least  well  aired,  at  stated 
periods,  without  reference  to  the  weather. 

Regular  exercise  out  of  the  cells,  for  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  penitentiary  discipline  adopted  here:  sufficient  recreation 
of  this  kind,  however,  is  provided  for  the  men  in  the  small  yards 
communicating  with  their  cells.  But  the  female  prisoners 
enjoy  no  such  good  fortune,  since  their  position  on  the  second 
floor  obliges  them  to  submit  to  the  substitution  of  a  double 
cell  instead  of  an  uncovered  area.  The  remedy  for  this  is 
comparatively  easy  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  long  contemplated  arrangement  of  a  portion  of  a 
block  for  the  females  upon  the  ground  floor,  will  be  put  into 
operation.  Every  cell  is  furnished  with  a  tub,  a  wash-bowl, 
soap,  towels,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  for  every  purpose 
but  that  of  bathing  the  whole  body.  You  are  aware  that  the 
plan  of  using  portable  bath-tubs  in  summer,  and  permanent 
bathing  places  for  each  during  the  winter,  has  been  for  some 
time  a  matter  of  consideration.  I  trust  that  it  has  already, 
under  the  active  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  been  fully  intro- 
duced. 

We  have  continued  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  provision  of  the 
law  which  sanctions  the  exercise  and  restricted  employment  of 
individual  invalids  in  the  open  yards  ;  23  white,  and  6  coloured 
have  thus  been  exercised  occasionally,  and  the  most  of  these 
having  soon  recovered  their  health,  have  ertjoyed  the  privilege 
but  for  a  short  time.  The  practice,  therefore,  although  more 
than  ever  resorted  to,  cannot  be  regarded  as  producing  a 
material  influence  of  any  kind  upon  the  mass  ;  or  as  constituting 
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a  positive  modification  of  the  kind  of  discipline  professed  to  be 
maintained.  It  has  so  happened  that  the  number  of  negroes 
who  have  thus  been  taken  out  of  their  cells,  is  considerably 
smaller  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  whites,  simply  because 
there  were  fewer  persons  requiring  it  among  the  former. 

No  difference  of  treatment,  in  any  respect,  has  been  permitted 
merely  on  account  of  colour,  notwithstanding  the  hypothetical 
opinion  lately  broached  that  separate  confinement  is  especially 
injurious  to  the  African  race.  If,  therefore,  the  results  of  the 
present  year  shall  seem  to  be,  like  those  of  the  last,  somewhat 
less  in  favour  of  this  theory,  it  cannot  be  on  account  of  any 
general  mitigation  of  the  individual  imprisonment.  Such  an 
abandonment  of  the  discipline  directed  by  the  law,  and  quietly 
enforced  for  fifteen  years  without  a  suspicion  of  its  destructive 
tendency,  could  not  be  justified  without  far  more  conclusive 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  given  to  prove  the  existence  of  this 
very  doubtful  influence. 

Of  the  prisoners  admitted  since  January  1st,  1844,  there  have 
entered  in  good  health  32  whites  and  11  coloured,  in  all  43. 

The  same  varieties  of  disease  have  presented  themselves  as 
were  observed  last  year.  The  acute  cases  were  for  the  most  part 
tractable  in  character,  and  the  chronic  affections  were  generally 
those  of  depraved  subjects,  and  the  result  of  irregular  and  dissi- 
pated habits.  Three  instances  of  tubercular  disease  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  half  year ;  but  this  number,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  population,  must  be  considered  as 
comparatively  small. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  on  the  sick  list  since  January 
1st,  1844,  is  73  white,  and  38  coloured.  Many  of  these  were 
second  and  third  attacks  in  the  same  individual,  so  that,  as 
usual,  there  has  been  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  of  patients. 
Making  this  distinction,  we  find,  on  an  aggregate  of  448  con- 
victs, 229  whites,  and  118  negroes,  were  never  sick;  and  that 
73  whites,  and  38  coloured,  were  under  treatment  once,  or 
oftener,  in  the  course  of  the  half  year. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  occurred-  in  May  and  June, 
■during  a  period  of  very  damp  and  changeable  weather.  The 
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smallest  number  was  observed  in  January  and  February,  at  a 
time  when  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed  out  of  the  prison 
in  the  city. 

There  have  gone  out,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  two 
years, 


In  improved  health  - '  -  -  -  -  4 
In  unimpaired  health  -  -  -  -  -  22 
In  impaired  or  less  perfect  health  -       -       -  2 

Dead     -       -  2 

-^30 

Two  years  and  less,  — 

In  improved  health  -----  9 
In  unimpaired  health  -  -  -  -  43 
In  impaired  or  less  perfect  health  -  -  -  3 
Dead  4 


—59 

This  account  exhibits  the^xlismissal  of  13  convicts  in  better 
health,  and  that  of  5,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  coloured,  in  worse 
health  than  when  they  entered.  None  were  discharged  in  de- 
cidedly ill  health,  or  dangerously  affected  with  disease  contracted 
in  prison.  No  pardons  have  been  granted  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Several  of  the  prisoners  thus  set  at  liberty  had  con- 
siderably improved  during  their  detention. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  ^ear,  together  with  the 
last  two  of  the  year  preceding,  there  was  not  a  single  death. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  four  chronic  cases  of  pro- 
tracted and  incurable  character  reached  a  fatal  termination. 
Two  others  followed  them  early  in  June  ;  so  that  after  an  inter* 
val  of  six  months,  six  deaths  succeeded  each  other  in  as  many 
weeks.  This  is  the  mortality  of  the  penitentiary  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  year,  and  of  the  year  before,  among  a  smaller 
average  population.  These  six  deaths  occurred  after  an  average 
imprisonment  of  about  12  months.    Three  of  them  took  place 
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in  white,  and  three  of  them  in  coloured  prisoners.  One  white 
and  one  coloured  convict  died  of  phthisis,  two  negroes  of 
scrofula,  one  white  man  of  diseased  kidneys,  and  the  other  of 
chronic  pleurisy.  The  first  in  order,  No.  1809,  was  an  old 
negro  who  died,  twelve  weeks  after  his  entrance,  of  tubercular 
phthisis  of  long  standing,  and  for  which  he  had  been  under 
treatment  in  a  public  hospital  two  years  before  conviction. 
The  second  was  a  white  prisoner,  predisposed  from  birth  to 
phthisis.  He  entered  the  house  in  bad  health,  and  unusually 
depressed  in  mind,  —  symptoms  of  confirmed  consumption  soon 
became  apparent,  and  he  died  within  twelve  months  of  the 
date  of  his  admission.  The  third.  No.  1644,  was  a  young 
negro,  who  was  both  scrofulous  and  disordered  in  mind  when 
he  entered  the  prison,  although  neither  of  these  conditions  was 
strongly  marked  at  first.  He  died  at  the  end  of  an  imprison- 
ment of  thirteen  months  and  two  weeks,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
The  fourth.  No.  1717,  was  a  miserable  white  vagrant,  who  had 
from  childhood  led  an  abandoned  life.  He  had  long  been 
suffering  from  violent  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  died 
after  a  five  months'  imprisonment,  most  of  which  was  spent  in 
the  infirmary.  The  fifth  case  ws  that  of  a  notorious  negro 
burglar,  who  had  passed  niuch  of  his  life  in  different  prisons, 
and  had  long  been  subject  to  scrofulous  disease.  He  died  of 
scrofula  after  an  injprisonment  of  two  years  and  two  months, 
during  the  most  of  which  time  he  was  under  treatment  for  the 
affection,  under  which  he  finally  succumbed.  The  last  case  on 
the  list  was  that  of  a  white  man  of  previously  dissipated  habits, 
ajid  a  good  deal  broken  down  by  repeated  attacks  of  malignant 
remittent  fever,  contracted  in  the  south.  He  died  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  months,  and  after  some  iwx)  months'  illness  of  chronic 
pleurisy.  The  period  of  time  to  which  this  relates  renders  it 
useless  to  present  these  cases  in  tabular  form,  or  to  exhibit  the 
per  centage  of  mortality.  No  ratios  of  this  kind  can  be  of  any 
great  value,  unless  taken  for  a  series  of  years,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  The  report  of  the  present  Physician  will 
doubtless  present  you  with  a  general  view,  and  with  the*  usual 
statements  of  proportion  for  the  whole  twelve  months. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  cases,  or  in  any  of  the 
sickness  or  suffering  presented  to  my  view  in  the  course  of  my 
additional  half  year's  residence  within  the  walls,  that  would 
justify  me  in  changing  any  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
last  report  respecting  the  comparatively  harmless  influence  of 
separate  imprisonment  on  the  physical  and  mental  health.  I 
have  not  yet  discovered  any  disease  peculiar  to  the  penitentiary, 
or  that  could  be  attributed,  with  any  show  of  reason,  to  the 
especial  action  of  this  mode  of  confinement. 

Every  day's  experience  has  increased  my  confidence  in  the 
working  of  the  system.  To  say  nothing  of  the  comparatively 
small  number,  in  so  depraved  a  population,  of  genuine  and 
severe  cases  of  disease,  not  contracted  out  of  prison,  and  the  few 
instances  of  fatal  disorder  developed  in  the  cells,  we  cannot 
help  being  constantly  struck  with  the  marked  improvement 
among  many  of  the  convicts.  We  repeatedly  observe  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  change  from  a  career  of  dissipation, 
privation,  and  exposure,  to  one  of  regular  and  industrious  occu- 
pation, with  plenty  of  good  food,  and  comfortable  quarters.  In 
this  manner  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  • 
remark,  made  years  ago  by  Pr.  Bache,  in  one  of  his  reports : — 
The  circumstance,  indeed,  of  being  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  severer  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  such  as  wetand 
cold,  which  are  prolific  sources  of  disease  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  would,  of  itself,  more  than  compensate  for 
the  operation  of  any  unfavourable  causes  to  health,  experienced 
in  this  prison.  But,  when  it  is  considered,  that  many  of  the 
individuals  sent  to  our  prisons,  have  been  in  previous  habits  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  the  comparative  healthfulness  of 
the  confinement  and  mode  of  discipline  must  be  apparent." 

The  cells  are  better  ventilated  than  the  great  majority  of  the 
workshops  in  which  the  same  classes  are  employed,  at  liberty, 
and  as  well  warmed  and  lighted  ;  while  more  time  is  allowed 
for  rest  and  recreation  than  is  usually  indulged  in  by  the  indus- 
trious mechanic. 

With  all  his  physical  wants  properly  attended  to,  and  especially 
with  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  isolated  prisoner  suffers 
4* 
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no  privation  not  common  to  all  well  regulated  prisons,  except  that 
of  the  sight  of  his  fellows  in  disgrace,  together  with  the  slight 
and  monotonous  change  of  scene  in  the  daily  routine  between 
his  cell,  the  chapel,  the  mess-room,  and  the  work-shop.  We 
liave,  then,  to  inquire^  what  evil  there  is  in  this  absence  of 
mute  and  degraded  society,  and  of  daily  contracted  routine,  to 
justify  the  outcry  that  has  been  made  against  it. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  loss  even  of  this  semblance  of  society 
and  its  distractions,  tantalizing  though  they  are,  must  increase 
the  mental  suffering,  and  indirectly  act  upon  the  body.  But  we 
have  not  found  this  distress  of  mind  to  be  so  violent  and  long 
continued  as  many  would  expect ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  prevails  more  in  the  cells  than  in  the  gang,  or  that  it  does 
more  harm  to  the  secluded  prisoner,  protected  from  the  gaze  of 
strangers  and  hardened  felons,  than  the  convict  forced  to  work 
like  a  machine  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  malfactors,  like  him-, 
self  in  almost  every  movement. 

Another  apprehension  has  been  entertained  with  still  greater 
plausibility  —  it  is  that  the  more  constant  privacy  of  separate 
confinement  may  lead  to  a  greater  prevalence  of  a  vicious 
habit  which  has  been  made  to  bear  avast  deal  of  responsibility, 
and  the  deplorable  effects  of  which  have  been  paraded  time 
after  time,  usque  ad  nauseam.  So  much  uncertainty  hangs 
about  everything  connected  with  this  revolting  subject,  that, 
apart  from  its  unpleasant  character,  I  refer  to  it  with  great 
reluctance.  I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  from  the  fear  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  at  the  present  time.  For 
widely  as  it  may  have  extended  its  blighting  influence  among 
the  most  degraded  here,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  to  be 
more  common  now  in  this  prison,  than  in  others.  The  lamen- 
table effects  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  it  have  not  been  met 
with  oftener  than  ought  to  be  expected  in  so  large  an  assem- 
blage of  dissolute  prisoners.  Every  convict  is  duly  warned  in 
relation  to  it  directly  after  his  admission,  and  they  all  know  that 
they  are  closely  watched.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
habit  has  been  contracted,  and  most  freely  practised  in  the 
publicity  of  the  county  prison  ;  and  if  commenced  after  com-- 
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mittal  to  the  cells  is  generally  soon  abandoned.  Certain  it  is 
that  every  penal  institution  is  cursed  with  victims  to  this 
destructive  vice;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  places  are  the  most  exempt,  since  opportunities  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  everywhere  for  indulgence  in  the  dark. 

But  the  medical  question,  the  most  vital  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  the  one  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  answer,  is  that  relating- 
to  the  effect  of  this  privation  of  mute  association  and  partial- 
change  of  scene  upon  the  well  being  of  the  mind. 

We  feel  no  uneasiness  in  treating  the  question  of  physical 
health,  because  the  results  are  clearly  expressed,  and  within 
our  reach.  The  facts  are  abundant  and  positive  — ■  they  con- 
vince us,  and  ought  to  convince  others.  Theory,  too,  would 
induce  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  mere  separation 
to  cause  a  large  amount  of  sickness,  or  a  great  mortality  ;  and 
proper  analysis  of  the  facts  on  record  will  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  reasoning.  But  when  the  ever- varied  and  unfathomable 
mind  becomes  the  subject  of  discussion,  we  feel  at  once  that 
we  are  involved  in  doubts,  which  only  a  prolonged  and  faith- 
ful study  can  enable  us  to  clear  away.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  various  embarrassments  that  meetus  constantly  throughout 
the  examination.  The  presence  and  absence  of  a  healthy  state 
of  mind  are  alike  hard  to  determine,  and  it  is  notoriously  im- 
possible, in  many  cases,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  mental  aber- 
ration, when  the  latter  evidently  exists. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  an  attack  of  insanity  are  generally 
shrouded  in  uncertainty  ;  and  the  malady  may  often  slumber 
unsuspected,  like  a  pent-up  fire,  until,  under  the  impulse  of 
some  accidental  excitement,  it  suddenly  bursts  out  far  beyond 
the  control  of  the  unhappy,  and  hitherto  more  fortunate  sufferer. 
A  cunning  and  wary  lunatic  may  for  a  long  time  maintain  the 
part  of  reason,  and  completely  elude  detection ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  intelligent  and  ready  knave  may  be  equally 
successful  in  counterfeiting  lunacy.  A  difference  of  opinion, 
also,  may  exist  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Insanity  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  positive  derangement  of 
mind. 
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Some  observers  might  entertain  views  which  would  lead 
them  to  discover  many  cases  of  mental  alienation  that  would 
not  be  perceived  by  others,  and  consequently  would  be  exposed 
to  a  greater  amount  of  imposition.  Another  set  might  pass 
over,  or  wilfully  refuse  to  recognise,  genuine  cases  of  mental 
disease,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  feigned,  or  were 
mere  ebullitions  of  ill-temper  or  insubordination.  These  con- 
siderations are  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  records  of  insanity 
must  be  very  uncertain  elements  in  a  statistical  inquiry,  unless 
drawn  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  discrimination, 
and  accompanied  with  explicit  statements  of  all  the  qualifying 
circumstances.  On  this  account,  as  we  cannot  assume  the 
responsibility  for  any  but  our  own  experience,  I  have  felt  bound 
to  confine  myself,  in  forming  an  opinion,  to  the  examination  of 
what  has  been  presented  to  my  own  eyes  alone. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  accounts  of  such  examinations 
carried  on  at  other  penitentiaries,  or  even  in  the  community 
at  large,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  comparison  between 
the  results  observed  among  the  convicts  here,  and  those  pre- 
sented by  a  similar  class  of  subjects  under  the  influence  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  belonging  to  any  other  situation.  Were 
the  materials  of  such  a  comparison  within  our  reach,  the  limited 
period  to  which  my  own  relate  would  render  them  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  induction  of  a  practical  result.  As  far  as  my 
individual  opinion  is  concerned,  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard 
during  my  fifteen  months'  residence,  in  daily  contact  with  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  our  observation,  has  only  increased  the 
confidence  which  a  better  understanding  of  the  question  soon 
forced  upon  me,  —  that  the  horrors  of  seclusion  as  practised  in 
the  separate  cells,  and  compared  to  the  modified  separation  of 
the  silent  system,  were  altogether  imaginary  ;  and  that  the  fears 
in  respect  to  the  effects  upon  the  reason,  were  equally  ground- 
less. 

Certain  it  is  that  more  than  one  instance  has  been  presented 
to  me  where  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties,  in  short,  the 
whole  tone  of  mind  had  been  decidedly  improved  under  the 
chastening  influence  of  a  quiet  and  industrious  seclusion  from 
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the  haunts  of  vice,  varied  only  by  purifying  intercourse,  instruc- 
tive books,  and  respectable  associates. 

But  in  thus  expressing  in  general  terms  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  at  length  arrived,  we  necessarily  assume  a  ne- 
gative position.  To  sustain  this  with  an  adequate  array  of 
facts,  requires  a  series  of  observations  extending  over  a  period 
at  least  equal  to  the  average  duration  of  separate  imprisonment 
under  the  existing  laws.  In  the  absence  of  such  data,  there- 
fore, I  must  content  myself  with  the  simple  statements  of  the 
impression  derived  from  a  familiarity  with  the  characters  and 
circumstances  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners  during  a  shorter 
space  of  time,  and  shall  conclude  the  present  account  wdth  a 
few  words  in  relation  to  the  cases  of  insanity  with  which  we 
have  had  to  do  since  the  date  af  the  last  report.  As  usual,  we 
have  received  some  prisoners  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement, 
strongly  marked  at  the  time  of  their  admission  ;  and  some 
others  who  had  been  previously  insane,  or  were  at  the  time  on 
the  verge  of  insanity.  Others,  again,  have  exhibited  so  law  a 
grade  of  intellect,  as  to  be  but  one  degree  above  imbecility  ; 
while  two  or  three  were  perfect  idiots. 

Of  the  nine  prisoners  admitted  more  or  less  insane,  there 
were  eight  white,  and  one  coloured. 

The  new  cases  under  treatment  since  January  1st,  1844, 
were  169t)  and  1862 ;  the  first,  a  mulatto  female  of  excellent 
education,  and  previously  respectable,  —  the  wife  of  a  negro 
clergyman,  —  who.  had  become  involved  in  a  larceny  through 
the  arts  of  a  companion  to  whose  bad  character  she  professed  to 
be  a  stranger.  She  entered  the  prison  very  muc-h  depressed  in 
spirits,  continued  always  silent  and  repining,  complaining  always 
of  headache  and  inability  to  sleep.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  she  began  to  manifest  more  marked  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment, which  increased  in  violence  for  a  while,^  but  have  aow 
almost  entirely  subsided. 

The  second  was  a  young  negro  girl,  admitted  for  the  first 
time  only  a  few  days  before  my  departure.  She  was  carried 
into  the  prison  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  hysterical  con-- 
Yulsiojxs,  and  at  once  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  a  reaeat 
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case  of  hysterical  mania,  from  which  she  had  not  recovered 
when  I  left  her  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Given. 

We  have  had,  therefore,  presented  to  us  in  the  course  of  the 
half  year,  two  cases,  neither  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  discipline  ;  since  both  were  affected  in  their 
minds  at  the  time  of  their  entrance,  and  probably  were  indebted 
to  the  mortifications  and  anxieties  of  the  trial,  and  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  their  conviction,  for  the  painful  state  of  mind  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown.  Were  we  disposed  to  attach  any 
value  to  the  results  of  half  a  year,  or  of  anything  less  than  a 
succession  of  years,  we  should  say  that,  considering  the  many 
powerful  causes  of  insanity  always  existing  in  a  penal  institu- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  kind  of  discipline,  the  occupants 
have  thus  far  in  the  year  enjoyed  a  remarkable  exemption  from 
such  calamities. 

I  have,  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  confirmed  lunatics 
under  sentence  in  the  penitentiary,  no  new  suggestions  to  offer, 
except  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  they  require  more  indul- 
gence as  to  conduct,  and  a  greater  attention  to  the  nature  of  their 
occupations  ;  more  exercise  in  the  open  air;  and,  in  a  word, 
as  much  Variety  of  scene  as  the  principles  of  the  separate  system 
will  allow. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  once  more  to  express  the  regret  that 
circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  prevented^ me  from 
devoting  as  much  time  as  I  earnestly  desired  to  spend  upon  my 
final  report,  so  as  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  your  consideration, 
and  more  useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  an  inquiry  so  full 
of  importance  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Signed,  EDWARD  HARTSHORNE, 

Physician^  Sfc, 


December,  1844, 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  general  health  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  six  months 
has  been  quite  satisfactory;  comparatively  few  acute  cases 
having  appeared,  and  these,  almost  without  exception,  of  a 
mild  character  and  of  short  duration. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  greatest  number  of  pri- 
soners on  the  sick-list  at  one  time,  occurred  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  The  diseases  most  frequent  at  that  period 
were  those  incident  to  the  season,  —  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  ; 
and  of  these  (from  information  furnished  me  by  physicians 
practising  in  the  neighbourhood),  I  have  reason  to  believe  we 
were  far  from  having  our  due  proportion,  either  in  extent  or 
severity.  This  comparative  freedom  from  bowel  complaints 
during  the  summer,  I  believe  to  be  solely  attributable  to  the 
Warden  having  substituted  tea  and  coffee  in  the  evening  for 
mush  ;  and  for  dinner  mutton  and  mutton-soup  in  lieu  of  beef 
and  vegetables,  which  constitute  the  ordinary  prison  diet. 

Though  encircled  during  the  fall  by  severe  endemic  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fevers,  not  a  single  case  of  either  occurred 
within  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  —  a  rather  remarkable  ex- 
emption, and  one  which,  if  continued,  with  many  similar 
benefits,  I  would  attribute  to  the  excellent  hygienic  regulations, 
either  introduced,  or  properly  enforced,  by  youf  late  physician, 
Dr.  Hartshorne. 

Rheumatism,  heretofore  a  very  prominent  item  in  the  sick- 
list,  is  now  comparatively  unknown  to  us;  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
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the  full  supply  of  flannel  under-clothes  furnished  each  prisoner, 
as  well  as  the  great  care  and  attention  given  by  the  Warden  to 
the  proper  heating  of  the  cells. 

The  weekly  use,  by  each  prisoner,  of  the  warm-baths,  now 
in  operation,  will,  I  am  certain,  contribute  still  farther  to  the 
general  health  of  the  Institution :  but  the  full  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  them  cannot  be  ascertained  for  some  time,  as 
there  are  diseases  now  in  progress  which  they  cannot  cure  ; 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  have  prevented. 

At  least  a  third  of  the  109  cases  of  disease  recorded  were  of 
a  very  trifling  nature  ;  and  out  of  prison  would  not,  with  most 
persons,  have  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
the  aid  of  a  physician. 

Four  of  the  seven  who  died  were  cases  of  admitted  disease ; 
and  supposing  a  continuance  in  their  usual  irregularities,  two 
of  these  at  least  would  most  probably  have  died  much  sooner 
at  large,  than  under  the  discipline  of  the  Institution. 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hartshorne,  I  insert  the 
deaths  for  the  entire  year  in  the  following  table,  and  shall  also 
present  such  general  statistics  for  the  same  time  as  could  not 
properly  be  given  for  a  shorter  period. 
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Died. 

May  12. 

„  31. 
June  14. 
August  17. 

„  27. 

September  30. 

May  10. 
„  27. 

June  5. 
August  21. 
September  7. 
October  18: 
December  16. 

Time  in  Prison. 

1  year. 

9  months. 

2  years. 

10  months. 

3  months. 
14  „ 

2  „ 

3  years. 

1  „ 

14  months. 

4  weeks. 

Fatal  Disease. 

Consumption. 
Diseased  kidneys. 
Chronic  pleurisy. 
Chronic  pericarditis  and 

diseased  kidneys. 
Consumption. 
Consumption. 

Consumption. 

Scrofula. 

Scrofula. 

Consumption. 

Scrofulous  enteritis. 

Consumption. 

Epilepsy. 

Health  on  Admission. 

Imperfect. 
Imperfect. 
Good. 
Imperfect. 

Good. 
Good. 

Consumptive. 

Imperfect. 

Scrofulous. 

Imperfect. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 

Epileptic. 
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No.  1723  was  detained  several  weeks  in  the  county  prison 
after  conviction,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  entered  this  Institu- 
tion with  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal.  On  considering  his  advanced  age  (72  years)  and 
state  of  health  on  admission,  we  have  more  reason  to  feel  sur- 
prised that  life  was  so  long  spared,  than  to  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  any  influence  peculiar  to  the  discipline  had  the 
least  share  in  producing  his  death.  No.  1570  had  long  been 
an  abandoned  debauchee,  and,  from  his  own  statements,  I  have 
no  doubt  was  indebted  to  the  care  of  the  Institution  for  mate- 
rially prolonging  his  wretched  existence.  No.  1426  is  men- 
tioned in  the  very  able  report  of  Dr.  Hartshorne  for  the  year 
1843,  as  having  been  under  treatment  for  dementia  ;  and  to 
the  cause  there  stated  as  having  produced  that  disease,  together 
with  imperfect  health  on  admission,  I  believe  his  fatal  illness 
may  also  be  fairly  attributed.  The  case  of  No.  1904  requires 
but  little  comment ;  —  his  disease  on  admission,  and  short  resi- 
dence with  us  before  it  proved  fatal,  are  sufficient  to  exonerate 
the  Institution  from  having  any  appreciable  influence  in  pro- 
ducing that  result.  The  medical  history  of  the  three  other 
prisoners  who  died  during  the  period  for  which  I  report,  shows 
them  to  have  entered  the  Institution  in  good  health,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  predisposition  to  disease. 

During  the  year,  497  prisoners  have  been  confined  in  this 
Institution :  of  these,  344  were  whites,  and  153  coloured. 
Thus,  for  the  former,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  was  1*74,  and 
for  the  latter,  4*57  ;  or  2-61  for  the  whole. 

The  usual  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  examination  of  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  all  prisoners  admitted  and 
discharged  within  the  half  year ;  but,  even  as  regards  the  for- 
mer, I  fear  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  given, 
as  those  coming  in  are  very  apt  either  to  conceal  or  feign  illness, 
as  they  interpret  the  motives  of  the  examiner  ;  and  those  dis- 
charged often  consider  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  of  flesh  suflS- 
cient  evidence  of  disease,  though  their  feelings  in  other  respects 
are  indicative  of  perfect  health ;  while  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  just  conclusions  as  regards  the  latter  is  much  greater  ; 
for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  protean  nature  of 
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insanity,  its  often  slow  and  insidious  invasion,  and  frequent 
development  in  the  passions  and  moral  sentiments,  long  ere  the 
intellectual  faculties  show  any  sign  of  disturbance,  will  readily 
acknowledge  how  difficult,  nay,  how  impossible  it  is  in  many 
cases  to  pronounce,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  actual 
state  of  a  prisoner's  mind  when  first  admitted  ;  for  if  the  inci- 
pient stages  of  the  disease  have  frequently  escaped  for  several 
months  the  detection  of  intelligent  relatives,  in  daily  contact 
with  the  patient  (the  experience  of  physicians  connected  with 
insane  hospitals  furnishes  many  such  instances),  is  it  not  possi- 
ble, or,  indeed,  very  probable,  that  acts  are  frequently  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  mental  derangement,  which  is  not 
fully  developed  until  the  sufferer  may  have  been  long  in  con- 
finement, as  a  punishment  for  his  so  called  crime  ?  I  believe 
that  the  amount  of  insanity,  originating  under  any  mode  of 
prison  discipline,  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained  until  these 
probabilities  are  fully  acknowledged,  and  care  is  taken  to  learn, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  past  history  of  all  prisoners  in  whom  that 
disease  has  been  developed  during  the  first  half  year  of  con- 
finement. 

The  following  is  the  result  obtained  by  the  examination  of 
the  physical  health  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  : 

In  good  health      -    -    -  51  whites,    -    -  17  coloured. 
In  imperfect  health     -    -  50     „        -    -  20  ,, 

Or,  of  the  whites,  49*50  per  cent.,  and  of  the  coloured 
54-04  per  cent. ;  or,  of  the  whole,  50*72  were  received  more 
or  less  diseased.  Three  of  those  admitted  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  were  epileptic ;  and  I  may  add,  three 
others  inherit  a  predisposition  to  that  disease  from  their 
parents. 

Of  the  136  prisoners  discharged,  15  were  in  improved,  105 
unimproved,  and  16  in  impaired  health. 

A  residence  of  two  years  and  upwards,  as  assistant  physician 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  could  not  fail  to 
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render  me  familiar  with  the  various  phases  of  insanity,  and  the 
causes  to  which  its  origin  is  generally  attributed  ;  nevertheless, 
I  deem  an  observation  of  six  months  quite  too  limited  to  justify 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  a  matter  so  momentous  as  the 
influence  of  the  separate  system  on  the  mind.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  presented 
themselves,  leaving  all  deductions  until  future  study  and  ex- 
perience shall  have  enabled  me  to  draw  them  with  greater 
confidence  in  their  truth. 

Since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  medical  department,  three 
cases  of  mental  alienation  were  developed  within  the  Institu- 
tion ;  the  first  of  which.  No.  1796,  was  notorious  for  the 
practice  of  self-abuse ;  the  second,  No.  1730,  is  the  son  of  an 
insane  mother;  the  third.  No.  1718  (a  coloured  girl),  entered 
the  institution  scrofulous,  but  quite  sane,  —  as  were  also  the 
two  male  prisoners  (whites)  above  mentioned ;  1796  is  much 
improved,  1730  unimproved,  and  1718  is  quite  well. 

On  referring  to  the  accompanying  medical  report  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  it  will  be  found  that  9  prisoners  were 
admitted  labouring  under  some  form  of  mental  derangement ; 
and  three  others  have  since  been  received  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, making  12  in  all.  No.  1862,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Harts- 
horne,  is  now  quite  restored ;  but  for  the  others,  I  fear  there  is 
no  chance  of  recovery  so  long  as  they  remain  with  us.  I  have 
to  report  the  discharge  of  only  one  prisoner  whose  mind  became 
deranged  during  imprisonment. 

The  fact  of  twelve  individuals,  in  the  space  of  a  single  year, 
having  been  branded  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  of  prisoner 
and  felon,  and  punished  for  crimes  of  which  they  are  legally 
and  morally  innocent,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  philanthropist 
with  dismay.  Yet,  so  long  as  Pennsylvania  remains  without 
a  State  Asylum  for  her  insane  poor,  a  number  of  this  unfortu- 
nate class  of  persons  must  necessarily  be  committed  to  her 
penitentiaries,  where,  I  need  not  state,  the  provisions  are  quite 
inadequate  for  their  proper  accommodation,  but  where,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  all  hopes  of  their  recovery  are  at  an 
end  ;  for  however  well  qualified  prison  discipline  may  be  far 
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eradicating  moral  depravity,  it  certainly  is  not  the  sphere  in 
which  we  can  hope  to  successfully  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased." 

From  the  well-known  hereditary  nature  of  insanity,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  careful  register  of  all  prisoners,  in  whose  families 
mental  diseases  prevailed,  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  throw 
considerable  light  on  its  development  in  prisons  ;  and  would, 
also,  to  some  extent,  show  the  parallelism  of  insanity  and 
crime.  Accordingly,  I  directed  my  inquiries  to  that  subject, 
and  found  that  10  (or  20*20  per  cent,  of  all)  prisoners  received 
since  the  date  of  my  appointment,  had  insane  relatives  ;  all  of 
whom,  with  one  exception,  were  not  farther  removed  than 
aunts  or  uncles.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  correct  answers 
were  given  to  my  inquiries,  I  made  a  re-examination  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  and  found,  without  exception,  their  second 
statements  to  corroborate  the  first. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Institution  are  generally  so  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  that,  on  their  behalf,  at 
present,  I  have  only  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  three  blocks  first  erected,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
their  construction,  as  regards  temperature,  ventilation,  and 
light,  are  far  inferior  to  any  of  the  others.  These  defects,  I  have 
good  authority  for  stating,  could  be  remedied  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense  ;  and  the  increased  facilities  for  labour,  which 
their  removal  would  afford,  could  not  fail  to  render  it  a  source 
of  income,  leaving  the  paramount  object —  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  prisoners,  out  of  the  question.  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  urge  these  improvements  on  your  early  consideration, 
as  they  would  enable  us  to  construct  a  more  suitable  infirmary 
for  the  sick,  and  also  to  accommodate  the  female  prisoners  with 
cells  on  the  ground  floor,  where  they  would  have  the  same 
privilege  as  the  males  of  enjoying  daily  exercise  in  their  yards, 
j  from  which  they  are  at  present  unavoidably  excluded  on  account 
of  their  residence  in  a  gallery. 

In  connection  with  the  female  prisoners,  it  is  due  to  Mrs,. 
Hall  to  state,  that  I  have  observed  the  same  unwearying  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  and  earnest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  re- 
5* 
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formation  of  all,  that  have  so  eminently  characterised  her  long 
residence  as  Matron  of  the  Institution.  It  also  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  state,  that  in  no  instance  have  I  had  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  overseers  for  neglecting  to  enforce  the  proper 
observance  of  the  hygienic  regulations  directed ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  their  zeal  and  promptitude  in  carrying  out  my  views, 
in  all  matters  connected  with  my  department,  are  deserving  of 
all  praise,  and  are  a  guarantee  to  the  philanthropist  that  the 
power  committed  to  them  will  not  be  abused,  but  exercised  in 
promoting  the  physical  comfort  and  moral  improvement  of  those 
confided  to  their  charge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  A.  GIVEN, 
Physician,  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 


January  1st,  1845. 
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^  MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Gentlemen  : 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  gracious  Providence,  the  Institution 
over  which  you  preside  has  been  peculiarly  favoured  through 
another  year.  The  same  good  order,  industry,  and  content- 
ment, reported  heretofore,  is  continued,  and  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  past  year,  so 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  on  which  we  can  look  back 
with  regret,  except  the  lamented  death  of  a  subordinate  officer 
of  the  Institution.  Brief  as  was  his  connexion  with  the  Peni- 
tentiary, his  uniform  mildness  of  disposition,  and  constant 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  secured  him  a  place  in 
the  warmest  regards  of  all  who  were  his  associates  in  office^ 

In  the  particular  sphere  of  my  own  labour,  there  are  con- 
tinued evidences  of  usefulness.  In  the  year  past  a  number 
have  been  discharged,  in  whom  the  appearances  of  reform  were 
very  satisfactory,  and  whose  subsequent  deportment  thus  far, 
confirms  the  good  opinion  that  was  formed  respecting  them. 
Some  of  these  were  so  entirely  correct  in  conduct,  and  consist- 
ent in  their  profession  during  several  years,  that  their  overseers 
have  expressed  entire  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  perma- 
nence of  their  reformation. 

The  discharges,  pardons,  and  deaths  of  the  year  amount  to 
157.  Of  these,  109  could  read  and  write,  42  could  read 
only,  and,  of  the  whole  number,  only  6  could  not  read.  Two 
of  these  were  of  the  ages  of  56  and  66  at  their  entrance ;  one, 
35  years  old,  said  he  was  too  dull  to  learn,  and,  after  a  year's 
effort,  declined  receiving  instruction.    Two  others  were  in 
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prison  a  short  time,  one  a  month  only,  the  other  nearly  a  year  ; 
the  sixth  was  mentally  incapable.  Of  the  above-mentioned, 
27  learned  to  read,  11  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  9  learned 
to  write  ;  hence,  it  will  appear,  that  of  53  who  could  not  read 
and  write  at  their  entrance,  47  have  enjoyed  advantages  of 
instruction,  which  may  prove  useful  to  them  hereafter. 

The  various  benevolent  associations  which,  in  time  past,  have 
aided  in  the  work  of  reform,  have  generously  continued  to  sup- 
ply books,  tracts,  bibles,  &c.;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say, 
that  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  department  of  instruction  has 
been  added  in  the  new  library  presented  by  John  Bacon,  Esq., 
a  member  of  your  Board. 

The  amount  of  public  instruction  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the  almost  constant 
aid  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  and  the  occasional  assistance  of 
other  ministers  of  the  gospel,  there  have  been  190  sermons  and 
other  addresses  delivered.  Under  the  many  good  influences 
to  which  the  inmates  have  been  subjected,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  there  is  a  general  advancement  in  useful  knowledge ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  seed  sown  will  germinate,  and 
produce  such  fruits  as  will  amply  repay  the  culture  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

It  is  a  peculiar  and  valuable  feature  in  the  criminal  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  those  who  have  incurred  a  comparatively 
limited  degree  of  moral  guilt,  are  effectually  separated  from 
such  as  are  deeply  criminal,  both  in  a  legal  and  moral  sense. 
The  former,  left  to  his  own  reflections,  desires  no  companion- 
ship with  the  latter  ;  but  the  first  natural  effort  of  his  mind  is 
to  recover  from  his  fall ;  and  this  effort  can  be  easily  assisted 
by  the  judicious  counsel  of  the  Instructor.  Self-respect  can  be 
restored,  and  forms  a  good  basis  on  which  to  erect  reform,  where 
higher  and  holier  impulses  are  wanting.  Perhaps  it  is  owing 
to  this  that  a  large  class  of  prisoners  convicted  of  crime  against 
the  person,  are  generally  restored  to  usefulness  in  society  upon 
leaving  this  Penitentiary,  w^ho,  if  they  had  been  placed  at  once 
on  a  level  with  the  burglar,  the  forger,  and  the  thief,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  would  have  speedily  partici" 
pated  in  their  character  as  well  as  their  degradation. 
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The  whole  number  of  commitments  is  138 ;  of  whom  77  read 
and  write,  30  read  only,  and  31  do  not  read. 

This  number  of  commitments,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
large  population  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  proximity  of  a  great  city,  numbering  nearly  259,000  inha- 
bitants, is  very  small;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
that  while  in  some  States  claiming  pre-eminence  in  mental  cul- 
ture and  moral  virtue,  there  is  one  convict  to  2700,  and  even 
to  1500  of  their  respective  populations,  in  Pennsylvania 
there  is  but  one  to  every  3400  inhabitants.  From  whatever 
cause  this  may  arise,  it  seems  to  demand  our  devout  gratitude 
to  God. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
origin  and  causes  of  crime,  and  the  periods  of  life  in  which 
the  greatest  number  yield  to  temptation  ;  and  I  have  given  the 
results  from  year  to  year.  In  the  accounts  drawn  from  succes- 
sive years,  there  is  such  a  general  agreement,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  inexpedient  to  continue  their  publication  hereafter. 
I  have,  therefore,  combined  the  statement  prepared  for  the 
last  year  with  those  of  four  years  preceding,  presenting  a  view  of 
the  statements  of  962  prisoners  from  whom  I  have  endeavoured 
to  elicit  information  ;  from  which  it  appears  there  were  :  — 


Orphans  having  lost  both  parents  in  very  early  life  -  112 
Had  a  father  only  in  early  life  -  -  -  -  63 
Had  a  mother  only  in  early  life  -  -  -  -  200 
Had  parents,  but  were  placed  from  home  in  early 

life  140 

  515 


Professed  to  have  received  religious  instruction  in 

early  life  99 

Received  none  830 

Unknown  -33 
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Attended  Sunday-schools  108 

Bid  not  attend  do.  812 

Unknown    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -42 
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Manufactured  or  sold  ardent  spirits        -       -       -  56 

Lived  where  it  was  sold  350 

  406 

Drank  to  excess  -  -  435 

Occasionally  drunk   310 

Temperate  151 

Unknown    -       *  66 
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Periods  in  which  a  course  of  crime  was  commenced,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  prisoners,  is  as  follows,  viz.  : 


Under  the  age  of  10  years  13 

From  10  to  15     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  76 

„   15  to  20    239 

„   20  to  30     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  416 

„   30  to  40  118 

„   40  to  50  45 

„   50  to  60  16 

,,   60  to  70,  and  upwards         -       -       -       -  9 

Unknown    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -30 
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Earliest  causes  of  crime  : 

Intemperance  168 

Licentiousness    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -182 

Propensity  or  covetousness  340 


59 

Temptation  of  evil  companions   144 

Passion,  revenge,  &c.   57 

Gaming,  lotteries,  &c.   19 

Domestic  trouble   2 

Pecuniary  difficulties   6 

Malicious  mischief      -       --       --       --  4 

Unknown  ---------40 

962 

Respectfully,  &c., 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 


Moral  Instructor. 


January  1st,  1845. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  it  being  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors,  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April,  A.D,  1829., 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  respectfully  present  to  the  General 
Assembly  now  in  Session,  their  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  in 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  passed  the  23d  of 
April,  1829. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  prisoners  have  been  received  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  1845,  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1846 ; 
being  five  more  than  were  received  during  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  143  received,  109  were  white  males;  6  white  females  ; 
22  coloured  males,  and  6  coloured  females. 

Within  the  past  year,  139  prisoners  have  been  discharged, 
being  4  less  than  were  received  during  the  same  period :  of  these 
91  served  out  their  sentences;  32  were  pardoned,  [at  the  instance 
of  their  friends  and  not  of  the  Inspectors,  with  one  exception] 
15  died,  and  1  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  65  were  white 
males  ;  3  white  females  ;  21  coloured  males ;  2  coloured  females. 
By  pardon,  29  white  males ;  1  white  female ;  2  coloured  males ; 
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no  coloured  females ;  and  by  death,  3  white  males ;  no  white 
females;  10  coloured  males,  and  2  coloured  females. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1846,  there  were  in  confinement 
in  the  penitentiary  344  prisoners,  of  these  234  were  white  males; 
11  white  females;  87  coloured  males,  and  12  coloured  females. 
.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  15.  Of 
these,  3  were  white  males ;  10  coloured  males,  and  2  coloured 
females.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during 
the  year  was  483  ;  of  these  347  were  white,  and  136  coloured  ; 
showing  a  percentura  of  mortality  of  eighty-six  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent,  as  to  the  whites;  and  eight  and  eighty-two  hundredths 
per  cent,  as  to  the  coloured  prisoners. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  14  fewer  prisoners  in  con- 
finement during  the  year  ending  1st  of  January,  1846,  than 
during  the  year  ending  1st  of  January,  1845  ;  although  during 
the  year  1845,  five  more  prisoners  were  received  than  in  the 
year  previous.  This  increase  of  five  is  attributable  to  the  fact, 
that  more  prisoners  were  brought  into  the  Penitentiary  from  the 
various  counties  during  the  month  of  December,  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1844. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  last  year  was  fifteen  ;  two  more 
than  in  1844.  This  increase  comes  from  the  coloured  prisoners, 
while  the  mortality  among  the  whites  is  fifty  per  cent,  less  in 
1845,  than  in  1844.  In  1844  there  were  seven  deaths  among  the 
coloured  prisoners,  and  last  year  among  the  same  class  of  prisoners 
the  mortality  was  twelve,  notwithstanding  there  were  seventeen 
fewer  coloured  prisoners  in  1845  than  in  1844. 

This  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the  coloured  prisoners  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  those  prisoners  who  came  from  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  [and  from  this  county  the  greatest  number  are 
sent,]  are  so  constitutionally  diseased,  as  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances to  be  short  lived,  from  their  character  and  habits. 
They  die  of  constitutional  and  chronic  aflfections  which  are 

Note.  -—  Some  slight  inaccuracies  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  prisoners, 
have  appeared  in  one  of  the  former  Reports,  but  the  above  presents  a  care- 
fully corrected  view  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  House. 
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general  among  their  colour,  owing  to  the  privations  they  undergo, 
and  the  want  of  proper  attention  in  infancy,  and  their  peculiar 
mode  of  living.  It  is  well  known  that  the  portion  of  the  coloured 
population,  in  which  criminals  are  found,  reside  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  city  and  districts,  in  the  most  confined  locations,  living 
from  their  birth  upon  scanty  and  improper  food ;  indulging  in 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  suffering  from  evils  not  necessary  here 
to  refer  to,  subjected  to  a  prejudice  which  bids  defiance  to  any 
successful  attempt  to  improve  their  physical  or  moral  condition, 
and  thus,  from  youth  to  manhood,  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  in 
their  constitutions,  and  at  last  become  inmates  of  a  prison,  for 
crimes,  for  which  in  some  degree  at  least  they  are  obnoxious  to 
no  censure.  Under  such  circumstances,  while  subjected  to  the 
regular  treatment  as  to  their  hygiene,  they  become  the  prey  of 
maladies  which  have  grown  with  their  growth,  and  which  de- 
velope  themselves  in  prison,  as  certainly  as  they  would  else- 
where, and  thus  consign  them  to  an  early  grave. 

The  average  of  life  in  the  coloured  population  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  most  large  communities,  is  lower 
than  the  whites  ;  and  the  mortality,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
is  much  greater  than  among  the  white  population.  These  facts 
are  generally  conceded,  although  no  accurate  statistics  can  be 
had  by  which  to  show  the  proportions. 

The  subject  of  the  health  and  mortality,  of  this  Institution,  is 
very  ably  treated  in  the  report  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Given, 
which  accompanies  this  report.  Dr.  Given  has  paid  strict 
attention  to  his  department,  and  his  report  is  the  result  of  much 
labour,  for  which  he  has  received  the  high  approbation  of  the 
Board. 

From  the  year  1829,  when  this  Institution  was  first  opened  for 
the  reception  of  prisoners,  up  to  the  first  day  of  the  year  1846, 
there  have  been  2059  prisoners  in  confinement,  as  follows :  — 
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Year.  Received. 


Discharged. ;  Died. 


9 

49 

3 

1 

50 

13 

4 

34 

20 

3 

77 

19 

1 

1834 

118 

49 

5 

217 

85 

6 

143 

90 

12 

1837 

161 

141 

17 

1838 

178 

120 

26 

1839 

179 

151 

11 

1840 

139 

174 

22 

1841 

126 

150 

17 

1842 

142 

137 

9 

1843 

156 

117 

11 

1844 

138 

144 

13 

1845 

143 

139 

15 

1.  Suicide. 


1.  Hanged.  U.  S.  Prisoner. 
1.  Escaped. — 1.  Suicide. 
1.  Removed  to  House  of 
Refuge. 


1.  disch.  Habeas  corpus. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  out  of  the  last  ten  years, 
there  were  but  four,  in  which  a  less  number  of  prisoners  were 
received,  than  during  the  last  year ;  and  that  in  five  of  these 
years,  a  greater  number  were  received ;  and  in  one,  a  similar 
number  to  that  of  1845.  It  should  be  also  noticed,  that  the 
population  is  constantly  increasing —  and  hence  it  can  be  main- 
tained, that  our  System  of  Prison  Discipline  tends  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

An  other  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
is  shown  by  this  table.  It  is  asserted,  by  some,  that  separate 
confinement  is  so  intolerable,  as  to  disturb  the  mind,  and  produce 
insanity,  or  melancholy,  or  occasional  depression  of  the  spirits,  or 
despondency  ;  under  which  influences  suicide  is  most  generally 
committed  by  those  who  suffer  under  them,  at  large,  in  commu- 
nity. Notwithstanding  each  prisoner  has  constantly  ample  means 
within  his  power  to  perpetrate  self-destruction,  there  have  been 
but  two  suicides  out  of  the  whole  number  2059  prisoners — and 
in  both  these  instances,  the  cause  originated  before  conviction, 
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and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  consummated  under  any 
circumstances. 

There  appears  to  be  still  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  soli- 
tude of  the  prisoners  confined  in  this  and  similar  Institutions. 
The  system  is  called  the  solitary  system,  by  some  who  have 
written  against  it,  and  who  have  portrayed  their  objections  in 
glowing  colors.  It  is  not  a  solitary  system  ;  and  therefore,  such 
objections,  and  whatever  deductions  have  been  made  therefrom, 
are  groundless. 

The  prisoners  are  separated  from  each  other  at  all  times.  They 
never  see  one  another.  From  the  moment  they  come  into  prison, 
they  are  separated  and  alone,  only  as  regards  their  fellow  pri- 
soners. The  system  is  properly  called  therefore  the  separate  sys- 
tem. It  is  so  designated,  in  contradistinction  to  that  mode  of 
prison  discipline  in  which  the  prisoners  work  together  by  day  and 
sleep  separately  by  night,  and  which  thence  derives  the  name  of 
the  congregate  system. 

In  this  Penitentiary,  the  prisoners  are  visited  by  the  overseers, 
frequently  during  the  day,  and  whenever  a  prisoner  desires  to 
see  them  —  by  the  warden  —  the  physician  —  the  moral  instruc- 
tor, and  the  schoolmaster.  The  inspectors,  clergymen,  of  what- 
ever religious  denomination  the  prisoner  may  prefer :  by  the 
judges  of  the  courts,  and  the  sheriffs  and  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties,  from  which  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  Prison  ;  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  also  by  the  acting  committee  of 
the  society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  and  by 
officers  of  prisons,  or  members  of  prison  societies,  of  other  states, 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

The  Grand  Inquests  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  are  from 
time  to  time  invited,  to  visit  the  Penitentiar}^,  and  the  prisoners. 

Intercourse  with  the  prisoners  is  constant  and  beneficial,  and 
their  solitude  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  those,  who  prefer 
to  condemn  before  they  understand,  this  system  of  penitentiary 
punishment. 

This  explanation  has  been  before  made,  and  it  is  reiterated 
now,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  remove  all  ground  for  controversy, 
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as  to  the  difference  between  solitary,  and  the  separate  system  of 
Penitentiary  punishment,  as  established  in  this  Institution. 

A  distinguished  writer  on  the  subject  of  Prisons  and  prison 
discipline,  thus  correctly  speaks  on  this  subject,  in  a  recent 
essay :  — 

"  Names  often  have  the  importance  of  things ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  ignorant  or  dishonest  application  of  the  term 
solitary  to  the  system  pursued  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  strong  reason 
for  the  opposition  which  it  has  encountered. 

The  Separate  system  has  but  one  essential  condition ;  the  abso- 
lute separation  of  the  prisoners  from  intercourse  of  any  kind  with 
each  other.  On  this  may  be  ingrafted  labour  instruction,  and 
even  constant  society  with  the  officers  of  the  prison,  or  with  vir- 
tuous persons.  In  fact,  these  have  become,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  component  parts  of  the  system.  In  constant  employment 
the  prisoner  finds  peace  ;  and  in  the  society  with  which  he  is  in- 
dulged, an  innocent  relaxation  and  a  healthy  influence.  This  is 
the  Pennsylvania  system." 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  with  a  well-founded  con- 
fidence in  its  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  of  the  whole  number 
of  prisoners  received,  but  85  are  second  convictions;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  number  2059  prisoners,  but  85,  who  having  been 
a  first  time  convicted  for  crime  and  sent  to  a  prison  on  the 
system  of  separate  confinement  with  labour,  are  a  second  time 
convicted  to  imprisonment  in  this  Penitentiary,  and  who  have 
been  in  no  prison  on  the  aggregate  system. 

Of  this  number  2059,  there  are  111  who  have  been  twice 
convicted  to  the  separate  system,  but  who  have  also  been  con- 
victed to  other  prisons  on  the  aggregate  system. 

But  4  prisoners  of  the  2059  are  third  convictions  to  the  sepa- 
rate system  —  never  having  been  convicted  to  any  other  prison. 

There  never  has  been  a  prisoner  received  in  this  Penitentiary 
a  fourth  time,  who  had  been  convicted  and  sent  to  a  prison  on 
the  separate  system  on  his  three  former  convictions,  and  had 
never  been  in  any  prison  on  the  aggregate  system. 

Out  of  the  number  of  1916  prisoners  —  the  total  received  in 
this  prison  up  to  January  1,  1845  —  there  were 
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Third  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 
but  have  been  twice  before  in  other 


prisons 

104 

Fourth 

5? 

the  first  three  having  been 

to  other  prisons, 

52 

Fifth 

55 

55       f'our  „ 

55 

18 

Sixth 

55 

the  former  five  ,, 

)) 

i> 

15 

Seventh 

55 

55  5) 

55 

1 

Ninth 

55 

55         eight  „ 

55 

2 

During  the  last  four  years,  the  numbers  received,  and  their 
second  and  third  convictions,  can  be  thus  stated—- 


YEAR. 

NUMBER 

SECOND 

THIRD 

RECEIVED. 

CONVICTIONS. 

CONVICTIONS. 

1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 

142 
156 
138 
143 

11 

10 
10 

9 

1  8.45  per  Ct. 

2  7.69  „ 
0    7.24  „ 
0    6.29  „ 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  the  Board,  that  by  these 
facts  it  appears  evident,  that  the  happiest  influence  is  exerted  on 
the  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners;  and  improvement,  if  not  re- 
formation, is  effected,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  discipline  of 
this  Institution. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  passing  from  this  subject,  that  of  the 
nine  second  convictions  in  1845,  two  of  that  number  had  been 
pardoned  after  their  first  convictions,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  sentences. 

In  reference  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  the  Board  have 
adopted,  under  the  advice  of  the  physician,  all  necessary  means 
within  their  power  to  prevent  disease.  The  clothing  and  the 
diet  and  exercise,  together  with  the  continued  use  of  the  bathing 
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apparatus,  by  which  the  prisoners  obtain  all  the  advantages  from 
warm  baths  regularly  given  to  them,  are  all  suited  to  improve  and 
secure  the  general  health  of  the  Institution.  These  means  are 
highly  beneficial,  but  they  are  inadequate,  to  renovate  ruined 
constitutions,  or  to  prevent  the  fatal  termination  of  chronic  and 
incurable  maladies. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  admitted 
disease,  out  of  which  the  mortality  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
arises.  It  extends  over  the  last  four  years,  and  gives  conse- 
quently a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  belief,  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  deaths  result  from  fatal  disease  in  the  prisoner  at  the  date 
of  admission. 


DEATHS 
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IN  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 


Number  of  prisoner. 


Year  1842. 


State  of  Health  on  Admission. 


No. 


1373 
1210 
1207 
1222 
1412 
1543 
1579 
1044 
1590 


Year  1843. 
No.  1304 
1511 
1482 
1269 
1109 
1553 
1332 
1443 
1694 
1456 
'847 


Epileptic. 

Fatally  diseased. 

Imperfect. 

Imperfect. 

Epileptic. 

Fatally  diseased. 

Good. 

Good. 

Fatally  diseased. 


Fatally  diseased. 

do.  do. 
Imperfect. 
Fatally  diseased. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 
Good. 
Good. 

Fatally  diseased. 

do.  do. 
Good. 


Year  1844. 

No.  1809 

Fatally  diseased. 

1664 

do.  do. 

1644 

do.  do. 

1717 

do.  do. 

1528 

do.  do. 

1642 

Imperfect. 

1570 

do. 

1426 

do. 

1621 

Good. 

1735 

Imperfect. 

1753 

Good. 

1701 

Good.  ^ 

1904 

Epileptic. 

12 


Year  1845. 

Number  of  Prisoner. 

State  of  Health  on  Admission, 

INo.  lozcS 

Fatally  diseased. 

lOoO 

do. 

lovo 

do. 

lOD^ 

do. 

1  /  04 

do. 

IDi/U 

do. 

14JO 

do. 

do. 

lOOO 

do. 

X643 

do. 

1737 

1785 

do. 

1566 

do. 

1600 

do. 

1647 

do. 

During  the  last  year  then,  of  the  fifteen  fatal  cases  which  have 
occurred,  ten  were  fatally  diseased  on  admission,  and  of  the  P 
deaths,  twelve  occurred  among  the  coloured  prisoners.  Although 
there  is  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  any  certainty  such  statistical  j 
information  as  would  warrant  entire  confidence  being  given  to  it,  j 
which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  yet  it  would  appear,  that  the  mor- 
tality in  the  community  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
may  be  stated  thus :  the  mortality  among  the  coloured  population 
is  about  5  per  cent.,  and  among  the  white  population  about  , 
1  43'100.    So  that  the  great  disproportion  between  the  mortality  j 
in  the  two  classes  of  the  population,  must  be  ascribed  to  consti-  ' 
tutional  predisposition  to  chronic  or  incurable  maladies,  or,  such  i 
as  arise  from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  attention  at  their  early 
stages,  and  which  results  more  fatally  among  the  coloured  than  the 
white  people. 

That  this  predisposition  exists  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  the 
cause  can  but  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  climate,  together  with  i 
the  peculiar  habits,  and  social  condition  of  the  coloured  race.  j 

I 
I 
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In  referring  to  the  present  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  this  In- 
stitution, in  regard  to  their  improvement  in  rudimental  education 
the  Board  have  much  satisfaction.  The  benefits  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  arise  from  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
taught  to  the  ignorant  while  in  confinement,  became  increasingly 
apparent,  and,  during  the  year  1844,  the  Board  made  this  a  pro- 
minent ingredient  in  the  discipline  of  the  Prison.  A  worthy  and 
suitable  person  was  charged  with  this  branch  of  instruction  —  so 
that  the  ignorance  which  caused  the  commission  of  crime,  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  removed,  contemporaneous  with  the  punish- 
ment which  resulted  therefrom.  It  was  believed  that  education 
thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner,  if  accepted,  would 
the  better  fit  him  on  his  discharge,  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
society;  and  thus  in  this  respect  at  least,  repay  for  some  of  the  evils 
before  inflicted  upon  it  ;  and  at  the  same  time  benefit,  and  give 
tlie  means  of  improvement  and  reform,  to  the  prisoner.  This  ru- 
dimental education  has  now  become  a  means  of  improvement  of 
the  prisoner,  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  reach,  serve  to  ame- 
liorate his  condition.  No  disadvantage  can  result  from  it,  and  if 
any  good  be  attained  thereby,  it  is  a  gain,  not  only  to  the 
individual  but  to  the  community.  In  connexion  with  this  subject, 
it  should  be  stated,  that  a  library  of  useful  books  was  established 
during  that  year,  by  J.  Bacon,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors, \Vhich  now  contains  sixteen  hundred  volumes,  and  the  pri- 
soners thus  have  an  opportunity  of  mental  improvement  not  ex- 
ceeded in  any  similar  institution. 

Within  the  last  year  there  have  been  131  prisoners  under  in- 
struction, of  this  number  50  have  been  taught  to  read  ;  10  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  ;  and  65  reading,  wTiting  and  arithmetic. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  is  very  satisfactory,  and  in 
many  instances  truly  astonishing.  Prisoners  who  on  reception 
were  unable  to  read  or  Avrite,  have  within  the  year  been  enabled 
to  address  letters  to  their  families,  and  the  joy  they  express  in 
them,  at  their  prison-acquirements,  cannot  fail  to  cheer  the  hearts 
of  the  benevolent  and  wise. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  separate  system  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  education  of  prisoners,  in  any  number,  and  that  they  would 
2 
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not  be  enabled  to  acquire  instruction  as  readily  as  when  associated 
together,  but  the  experience  and  results  of  the  last  year  refute  this 
first  objection.    Mr.  Williss  in  his  reports  says,  as  to  the  latter, 

if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  from  the  experience 
I  have  acquired  as  a  teacher  in  this  prison,  and  in  constant  inter- 
course with  the  prisoners,  I  should  say  that  they  are  as  capable, 
if  not  more  so,  to  receive  instruction  in  separate  confinement,  as 
they  could  possibly  be  in  the  community ;  or  in  a  prison  on  the 
plan  of  association." 

Instruction  in  rudimental  branches  of  education,  in  trades,  and 
in  morals,  is  simultaneously  given  to  the  prisoners  in  this  Institu- 
tion, and  if  such  a  system,  which  begins  by  freeing  them  from 
bad  examples,  and  the  contaminating  influence  of  associations 
with  others,  as  bad,  or  worse  than  themselves,  can  either  injure 
the  prisoner,  or  be  detrimental  in  its  effects  upon  society,  it  must 
operate  contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of  cause  and  effect. 

During  the  last  year  the  Board  have  lost  the  services  of  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  who  declined  a  re-election,  as  Warden  of  the 
Penitentiary,  and  the  Board  cannot  notice  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Thompson  from  the  service  of  the  Institution,  without  ex- 
pressing their  full  and  entire  satisfaction  with  his  stewardship. 
Intelligent  and  honest,  devoted  to  his  arduous  duties,  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs,  and  system,  of  the  Penitentiary  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  vacancy  was  supplied  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Scattergood,  whose  qualifications  for  the  post,  have  been  im- 
proved by  long  continued  devotion  of  his  time  and  abilities,  to 
the  cause  of  prison  discipline. 

The  Physician,  Dr.  Given,  has  merited  the  approval  of  the 
Board  by  his  constant  attention  to  his  duties.  His  intelligence, 
and  professional  character  are  fully  manifested  by  his  report,  an- 
nexed hereto. 

Mr.  Halloway,  the  Clerk  of  the  Institution,  is  a  faithful  and 
well  tried  officer,  who  has  continued  to  give  unqualified  satis- 
faction in  his  department.  Although  his  entire  time  is  devoted 
to  the  prison,  he  feels  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  that  he 
-lias  refused  more  liberal  compensation  for  less  severe  duty,  rather 
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tlian  deprive  the  Board  of  his  services,  to  replace  which  would 

1  be  a  most  difficult  task.    Justice  to  Mr.  Halloway  requires  this 

!  should  be  noticed. 

The  Overseers  of  the  Prison  continue  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
and  by  their  conduct  they  have  fully  acquired  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Larcombe,  the  Moral  Instructor,  and  Mr.  Williss,  the  offi- 
cer who  has  charge  of  the  Education,  are  worthy  and  suitable 
persons  for  their  respective  stations. 

Mrs.  Hall,  the  Matron,  is  in  every  respect  suited  to  the 
management  of  the  female  department. 

In  thus  giving  a  summary  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  as  relates  to  the  operation  of  the  system  of 

I  penal  punishment  in  Pennsylvania  ;  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  commonwealth  has  another  State  Penitentiary,  for  the  western 

j  district,  at  Pittsburg  —  a  penitentiary  on  the  separate  system. 

I  In  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  understanding 
of  the  practical  results  of  this  system,  it  may  not  be  considered  as 
transcending  the  proper  purpose  of  the  Board,  to  refer  to  the  re- 

!  port  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  for  the  year 
1845.  This  report,  together  with  those  of  the  officers  of  the  prison 
at  Pittsburg,  fully  confirms  all  that  has  been  predicted,  and  sus- 
tains all  that  has  been  asserted,  as  to  the  entire  success  of  our 
Penitentiary  system,  while  it  must  indeed  be  highly  gratifying  to 
its  advocates  and  friends,  to  find,  that  from  year  to  year,  Penn- 

i  sylvania  is  presenting  to  the  world,  the  clearest  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  success  of  her  peculiar  plan  of  punishment  and  re- 

I  form. 

The  Inspectors  say,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  advert  to  one  fact, 
which  may  not  present  itself  to  your  notice,  that  during  the  last 

I  five  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  number  of 
convicts  in  this  prison,  of  about  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  each 
year,"  and  further,  that  they  "  have  repeatedly  given  their  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  signal  advantages  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 

!  tern  over  all  others,  not  only  as  regards  the  unhappy  subjects  of 
its  discipline,  but  as  relates  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity  at 
large." 
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The  Warden's  Report  bears  this  testimony  —  "the  separate 
system  now  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  controversy  as  to  its  whole- 
some effects,  mentally  and  morally." 

The  Moral  Instructor  thus  speaks  in  his  report,  "  the  influence 
therefore,  of  separate  confinement  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  a  prisoner's  mind  is  eminently  salutary.  If  any  thing 
will  fit  him  for  becoming  a  useful  and  respected  member  of  society, 
this  will  do  it." 

The  Physician  referring  to  his  monthly  reports  of  the  health  of 
the  prisoners,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  will  "be  found  to 
sustain  the  position  that  prisoners  under  the  '  separate  system  ' 
may  enjoy  as  good  health  as  under  any  other  system,  or  even 
considering  their  previous  habits  of  life,  as  the  community  at 
large;"  and  again,  "  there  were  on  the  first  of  January,  1845, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  convicts  in  the  prison  —  seventy  were 
received  during  the  year  —  making  the  whole  number  of  prisoners 
for  1845,  two  hundred,  of  this  number  four  have  died."  "  The 
mortality  of  the  year  thus  appears  to  have  been  two  per  cent." 

Since  the  first  of  July,  1826,  there  have  been  1115  prisoners  re- 
ceived into  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1846,  there  were  in  confinement  in 
that  prison  130  prisoners,  and  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
at  the  same  date  there  were  344,  giving  a  total  of  prisoners  in 
these  two  prisons,  of  474  convicts.  A  most  gratifying  fact ; 
but  474  prisoners  in  the  two  State  Prisons  of  Pennsylvania ! 

The  opinions  which  have  been  thus  extracted  from  the  reports 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  are  entitled  to  great  i 
respect,  and  the  facts  that  are  given,  speak  for  themselves ;  all, 
confirm  what  has  been  asserted  in  support  of  the  separate  system,  i 

A  similar  institution,  producing  like  effects,  and  proving,  by  its  [ 
treatment  and  discipline  the  same  results  as  are  found  in  this  i 
Penitentiary,  must  satisfy  all  honest  minds  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Pennsylvania  system  is  based  upon  an  ignorance,  that  is  with  1 
diflficulty  excused,  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  these  Peni- 
tentiaries. 

Before  closing  this  Report,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  cannot  | 
refrain  from  expressing  their  gratification  at  the  fact,  that  while  the  1 
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principles  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Prison  Discipline  are 
advancing  in  the  appreciation  of  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
of  mankind,  the  prejudices  against  it  are  gradually  decreasing. 

While  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  system  are  to  prevent 
crime,  deter  from  its  commission,  and  to  reform  and  improve 
the  prisoner,  its  administration  and  discipline  are  based  upon  kind- 
ness and  gentleness,  tempered  with  firmness  and  impartiality.  If 
reform  is  to  be  effected  in  a  person  who  is  being  punished  for  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  his  fellow  men,  it  can  only  be 
begun  and  accomplished  by  operating  on  his  self-respect, — by 
teaching  him  that,  though  for  the  time  he  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exile  from  the  virtuous,  yet  it  is  within  his  own  power  to  regain 
his  lost  position.    Few  convicts  are  to  be  found,  who,  while  sub- 
jected to  the  wholesome  influences  of  meditation,  enabled  to 
take  a  serious  retrospect  of  their  lives,  shut  out  from  the  gaze 
only  of  those  more  degraded  than  themselves;  who  do  not  feel 
compunctions  of  conscience  for  their  evil  course.    Some  regret 
their  condition  from  a  recollection  of  their  parents,  their  families, 
their  former  honest  w^alking  among  men;  and  while  they  feel 
satisfied  that  they  are  justly  dealt  with  for  their  crimes,  regret  their 
commission.    With  such  individuals,  it  would  not  be  unfruitful  of 
good,  to  address  proper  excitement  to  their  self-respect  —  by  ex- 
plaining to  them  that  their  situations  exposes  them  to  no  contami- 
nating'examples,  or  injurious  precepts;  that  they  are  exempt  from 
all  connection  with  any,  who  would  retard  their  exertions  for  im- 
provement, and  that  they  are  secured  from  the  blighting  conse- 
quences, of  a  felon's  name,  among  felon  associates.  Convincing 
I  them  that  on  remingling  again  with  communties,  they  are  exposed 
to  no  intimations  of  distrust,  or  repulses  of  scorn  —  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  in  a  situation  to  carry  out  their  determination  to 
avoid  crime  and  shun  her  votaries,  and  by  seeking  an  honest  and 
i  industrious  life,  they  may  be  enabled  to  repay  society  the  injury 
I  once  committed  against  it,  by  the  upright  living  of  their  future 
j  life.    A  course  of  moral  suasion  such  as  this,  aimed  at  the  real 
;  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  and  so  conveyed  as  to  convince  him  of 
!  the  disinterestedness  of  the  teacher,  is  admirably  suited  for  its 
purpose,  and  seldom  fails  to  create  a  desire  in  the  class  of 
2* 
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prisoners  referred  to,  that  they  may  become  good  members  of 
society. 

There  are  others,  whose  ignorance  may  have  caused  their 
ignominy.  When  these  are  taught  that  education  improves  and 
enobles  the  man  —  is  the  means  of  giving  them  honest  employ- 
ment—  adds  to  their  respectability  and  usefulness  —  and  at  the 
same  time,  offer  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  ;  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  with  their  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  comes  a  de- 
sire to  be  honest  men. 

To  whatever  class,  therefore,  a  prisoner  may  belong — of 
whatever  sort  may  be  his  disposition,  he  cannot  be  injured  by  his 
separate  confinement  under  the  discipline  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  If  he  receives  no  benefit  while  in  separate  confine- 
ment, he  is  made  no  worse;  and  should  all  attempts  to  reform, 
fall  like  seed  upon  stony  ground,  he  is  returned  to  society  pun- 
ished for  his  crimes,  if  not  improved  by  its  infliction. 

He  has  had  offered  to  him,  all  the  necessary  and  approved 
means  of  the  amendment  of  his  condition,  both  moral,  spiritual 
and  social,  and  if  he  does  not  embrace  them,  it  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  system  of  Prison  discipline,  but  to  the  entire  absence 
of  the  materiel  on  which  this  system  could  operate.    Among  men 
everywhere  such  individuals  are  to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  they  are  found  in  a  Penitentiary.    In  mental,  physical 
and  moral  culture,  no  disadvantage  can  arise  from  the  separate 
treatment  of  individuals.    Their  separation  from  each  other  is  no 
impediment  to  their  improvement.    On  the  contrary,  their  indi- 
viduality as  to  position,  is  more  calculated  to  discover  their  wants 
and  the  proper  character  of  their  supplies.    In  rudimental  educa- 
tion, greater  facilities  are  afforded  for   improvement,  having 
the  attention  solely  directed  to  the  subject  —  distracted  by  no 
extrinsic  cause  —  progress  is  more  rapidly,  at  least  more  certainly, 
made  ;  for,  as  has  been  before  stated,  out  of  483  prisoners,  131  are 
now  obtaining  instruction  in  these  branches  —  as  large  a  number  as 
could  be  as  well  taught  under  any  system.  The  prominent  and  most 
marked  trait  in  the  Pennsylvania  system,  is  entire  and  invariable 
separation,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  from  their 
fellow  prisoners.    In  this,  it  differs  from  all  other  modes  of  Peni- 
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tentiary  punishment ;  and,  as  the  above  views  are  offered  to  show 
the  decided  advantages  which  flow  from  it,  as  relates  to  the  im- 
provement and  reform  of  the  prisoner,  so  the  least  deviation  from 
this  principle  of  separation,  destroys  all  that  is  sought  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  adoption. 

This  Institution  has  lately  been  visited  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Howe,  Sumner,  Dwight,  Elliott,  Mann,  and  Hilliard 
members  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Massachusetts  —  a 
society  which  has  ever  entertained  opinions  unfavourable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  The  distinguished  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens who  composed  this  Commtttee,  examined  the  Penitentiary 
as  fully  as  they  desired;  and  many  objections  which  had  hitherto 
existed  against  it,  were  removed.  Having  before  received  the 
visits  of  a  similar  Committee  from  the  Inspectors  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  in  New  York,  with  like  effect,  the  Board  entertains  ^ 
hope,  that,  as  our  Penitentiary  is  understood,  and  the  operations 
of  the  plan  on  which  it  is  conducted,  examined,  the  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners  in  all  prisons,  will  become,  not  the  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  American  System  of  Prison  Discipline. 

France,  England,  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Austria,  have  adopted  our 
plan  of  penitentiary  reform,  as  the  basis  of  their  own,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Board  that  it  will  become  general  in  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  certainly  most  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  our 
Institutions,  for  it  seeks  to  benefit  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
its  operation  —  and  while  it  protects  society  and  punishes  crime  ; 
it  not  only  deters  from  its  commission  and  prevents  its  increase  ; 
but  in  its  humanity,  does  not  forever  brand  the  prisoner,  as  one 
of  a  class  to  be  regarded  with  repugnance  — and  thus  deny  him 
the  opportunity  of  comingling  with  the  virtuous  —  which  in  the 
wise  economy  of  Providence,  is  secured  to  all  the  children  of  men. 

At  no  period,  since  its  adoption  by  Pennsylvania,  as  an  ex- 
periment, in  a  mode  of  penitentiary  punishment  and  reform,  has 
her  peculiar  system  of  Prison  discipline  excited  more  notice  than 
of  latter  time.  The  experiment  has  been  eminently  successful  — 
which,  while  doubted  by  those  opposed  to  it,  was  left  to  work 
out  its  destiny.  Now  that  it  is  established,  and  proved  beyond 
reasonable  cavil,  our  system  is  becoming  the  object  of  increasing 
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attention,  unprejudiced  criticism,  and  almost  general  approval. 
Writers  upon  the  subject  now  refer  to  it  as  a  principle  in  modern 
moral  science.  Its  results,  as  shown  by  experience,  are  con- 
sidered fully  to  substantiate  the  theory  —  and  all  it  has  to  contend 
against  now,  is  the  want  of  the  adaptation  of  some  improvements 
which  manifest  themselves  as  such,  in  an  institution,  erected  before 
these  improvements  could  have  been  ascertained. 

While  the  Board  find  a  cause  of  gratitude  and  congratulation, 
in  the  present  condition  of  this  system  of  penitentiary  punish- 
ment, which  owes  its  existence  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  of  our  common- 
wealth ;  they  seek  to  be  reminded,  that  its  continued  usefulness 
depends  on  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  which  have  endeavoured  to  be  maintained, 
by  those,  entrusted  with  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  its 
management. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN, 
President. 

Attest,  RICHARD  VAUX, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  > 
February  6,  1846.  y 


WARDEN'S  REPORT. 

To  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Sir: 

Having  been  re-elected  by  your  Board  on  the  5th  day  of  Sep- 
tember ultimo  to  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, (which  station  I  had  held  for  upwards  of  five  years,) 
although  deeply  sensible  of  this  continued  mark  of  your  confi- 
dence, and  the  interest  felt  by  me  in  the  Institution  confided  to  my 
charge,  and  for  the  welfare  of  its  many  inmates,  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing  with  time  ;  yet  considerations  of  justice  to  my- 
self induced  me  to  decline  a  longer  continuance  in  office. 

The  benevolent  and  highly  respectable  gentleman  now  Warden, 
induced  by  his  own  views  of  duty  and  the  solicitations  of  many 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  consenting  to 
assume  the  office,  relieved  me  of  much  of  the  reluctance  I  should 
have  experienced,  under  other  circumstances,  in  transferring  the 
charge  of  the  prisoners.  Under  his  direction,  I  am  confident 
no  change  will  be  required  in  the  mild  means  which  have  been 
found  fully  sufficient  to  maintain  discipline. 

When  delivering  the  charge  of  the  Prison  to  my  successor,  the 
time  spent  in  going  to  the  cell  of  each  of  the  prisoners,  intro- 
ducing to  them  their  new  officer  ;  —  exhorting  them  to  secure 
his  good  feeling  by  obedience  to  the  rules,  and  finally  taking 
leave  of  each,  was  a  most  affecting  duty.  It  was  evident  to  us 
both,  that  these  men,  though  many  of  them  much  debased,  still 
had  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  gratitude  would  be  strongly 
felt  for  those  in  charge  of  them  if  it  was  deserved.  It  was  also 
evident,  that  feeling  would  do  more  to  induce  good  behaviour, 
(where  the  prisoners  are  confined  on  the  separate  system,)  than 
all  the  terrors  and  degrading  eflfects  of  the  lash. 
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I  shall  hand  the  statistics  for  the  period  during  which  1  had 
charge,  to  my  successor,  to  include  in  his  report  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  shall  only  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  prison  and  its  inmates,  from  the  1st  of  January  last,  to  the 
time  of  my  leaving. 

The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  good,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  services  of  a  physician,  resi- 
dent in  the  prison,  have  answered  all  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  that  change  in  the  medical  department. 

When  the  law  has  awarded  a  deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  but  with  wholesome  diet,  proper  clothing  and  em- 
ployment, as  the  adequate  punishment  for  an  offence,  do  not 
justice  and  humanity  demand,  that  this  sentence  should  not  be 
exceeded,  nor  the  prisoner's  life  be  endangered  ;  that  his  suffer- 
ings in  sickness  shall  be  alleviated,  and  labour  not  be  enforced 
when  indisposition  renders  it  improper  ;  when  punishments  are 
inflicted,  that  the  constitution  should  not  be  unnecessarily  injured ; 
that  if  his  life  should  terminate  in  a  prison  cell,  he  should  have 
the  attentions  of  a  humane  and  skilful  physician  ta  alleviate,  if 
possible,  the  pangs  of  that  awful  period  ?  If  this  be  granted,  as 
it  will  be  by  every  one  of  humane  or  christian  feeling,  in  no  way 
can  it  be  effected  in  large  prisons,  but  by  having  the  whole  time 
of  a  physician  devoted  thereto.  Periodical  visits  of  one  or  several 
days  interval  cannot  avail ;  symptoms,  making  one  practice  pro- 
per one  day,  may  change,  and  be  injurious  the  next :  —  where 
inducements  exists,  as  is  the  case  in  prisons,  to  practice  decep- 
tion, the  general  character  of  the  convict  must  be  studied  to  ena- 
ble the  physician  to  act  with  success.  The  Warden,  with  the 
best  judgment  and  intentions,  is  constantly  erring  in  distinguish- 
ing between  simulated  and  real  disease  and  suffering.  A  case, 
related  to  me  by  an  officer  of  a  prison  in  an  adjacent  State,  is  to 
the  point,  and  I  may  be  excused  in  noting  it.  A  prisoner,  a 
stranger,  not  speaking  our  language,  was  received.  He  did  not 
perform  his  task.  The  officer,  ignorant  of  any  incapacity,  had 
him  flogged.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  without  success. 
The  Warden  was  consulted,  who,  after  examining  the  case,  (be- 
lieving the  man  was  obstinate,)  ordered  a  severe  flogging.  The 
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next  morning  the  prisoner  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  A  post- 
mortem examination  discovered  extensive  chronic  disease.  I 
am  satisfied,  from  my  experience,  that  much  unnecessary  suffering, 
and  oftimes  death,  arise  from  want  of  a  medical  adviser  resident 
in  prison. 

The  frequent  bathing  the  prisoners,  which  I  noticed  in  my  last 
year's  report,  has  been  successfully  practised  ;  and  the  experience 
of  a  year  has  added  to  my  conviction  of  its  great  utility,  adding 
much  to  the  comfort,  and  contributing  to  the  better  health  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  physician,  as  empowered  by  law,  has  been  unwearied  in 
examining  into  and  selecting  cases,  in  which  exercise  and  labour 
in  the  open  air  were  proper,  either  as  preventatives  to  disease,  or 
calculated  to  accelerate  convalescence.  In  no  case  has  it  been 
necessary  to  remonstrate  against  this  practice,  nor  has  any  instanc€i 
of  disobedience  to  the  rule  of  strict  separation  occurred,  to  my 
knowledge,  among  the  many  recipients  of  his  humane  attention. 

The  instruction  of  the  prisoners  in  the  elements  of  education 
has  been  fully  attended  to,  under  the  faithful  and  zealous  labours 
of  Mr.  Williss,  the  officer,  who,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  has 
charge  of  that  department.  At  the  same  time  the  Moral  Instructor, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Larcombe,  has  continued  his  labours  for  the 
moral  and  religious  advancement  of  his  charge. 

The  Official  Visiters  have  continued  to  frequently  visit.  The 
society  of  ladies  for  visiting  females  in  prison,  have  attended  to 
their  humane  duties ;  and  the  good  resulting  therefrom  must  be 
evident  to  any  person  visiting  the  females  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. Clergymen  of  different  religious  denominations  have 
constantly  rendered  their  gratuitous  aid  to  the  Moral  Instructor. 
The  Grand  Jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  have 
visited,  and  in  every  case  expressed  satisfaction. 

I  can  make  no  exception  to  the  good  conduct  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  prison  under  my  charge.  Strict  attention  to  the  law  and  to 
the  rules,  and  humanity  towards,  and  kindly  consideration  for,  the 
feelings  of  those  under  their  care,  have  not  only  been  apparent  to 
me,  but  have  been  proved  by  the  few  cases  of  punishment  inflicted 
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to  preserve  discipline  ;  which  has  never  been  more  satisfactorily 
maintained.* 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating,  that  during  the 
whole  period  I  have  had  charge  of  the  Institution,  the  most 
friendly  feeling  has  existed,  with  a  mutual  interchange  of  good 
offices,  between  the  officers  of  the  prison  under  the  appointment 
of  the  Inspectors,  namely,  the  present  Physician,  and  his  prede- 
cessor Dr.  Edward  Hartshorn,  —  the  Moral  Instructor,  —  the 
Clerk  and  myself.  Our  duties,  though  arduous  and  often  of  a 
nature  most  trying  to  the  temper,  have  never  been  allowed  to 
conffict ;  but  there  has  been  an  emulation  in  each  department  to 
perform  the  duties  thereof,  by  which  the  good  of  the  whole  has 
been  promoted. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings  to  omit  the  expression  of 
sincere  thanks  to  you,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
for  the  support  always  cheerfully  and  effectively  rendered  me. 
The  commencement  of  your  periodical  visits,  twice  a  week,  in 
your  tour  of  two  months'  duty  as  Visiting  Inspector,  was  always 
welcomed  not  only  by  all  the  Officers  of  the  Prison,  but  by  the 
prisoners  likewise  —  the  former  were  supported  and  encouraged 
to  exertion  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  latter  were  sure 
to  have  their  complaints  listened  to  with  patience  ;  if  improper,  con- 
vinced thereof,  and  reconciled  if  proper,  redressed.  From  In- 
spectors John  Bacon,  Esquire,  Major-General  Robert  Patterson, 
and  the  Honorable  Richard  Vaux,  I  have  at  all  times  received 
efficient  support  and 'gentlemanly  consideration.  Aided  by  such 
varied  talents,  I  only  regret  that  greater  advances  have  not  been 
made  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  during  my  administra- 
tion, but  the  annexed  comparisons  will  show  that  its  progress 
has  been  onward. 

1st.  The  problem  has  been  solved  conclusively  by  the  expe- 

*  By  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  prison,  all  punishments  must  be  by  order 
of  the  warden  only,  and  the  mode  is  restricted  to  confinement  in  an  unfurnished 
dark  cell,  with  the  allowance  of  one  and  a  quarter  pound  of  good  wheat  bread  per 
day,  water  at  command,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  7  days ;  if  unruly  the  prisoner  is 
restrained  by  irons.  The  physician  is  required  to  visit  those  under  punishment  at 
least  daily,  and  his  orders  respecting  the  prisoners  are  attended  to. 
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rience  of  near  five  years  that  (in  the  separate  system)  discipline 
can  be  maintained  without  recourse  to  punishments  by  which  the 
feelings  of  the  public  are  harrowed  up  ;  the  sufferer  debased, 
hardened,  and  rendered  a  dangerous  member  of  society  when 
again  restored  to  it. 

The  punishments  inflicted  from  January  1st,  1845,  to  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1845,  were  as  follows : 

Darkened  cell,  1  day,  1 ;  2  days,  9  ;  3  days,  12 ;  4  days, 
7  ;  5  days,  6  ;  6  days,  3  ;  7,  days,  9  ;  in  all  47  punish- 
ments on  the  persons  of  43  prisoners.    Average  number 
of  prisoners,  316. 
2d.  During  the  same  period,  say  the  last  five  years,  compared 
with  the  preceding  five,  the  mortality  of  the  prisoners  has  been  re- 
duced fifteen  52-100  per  cent,  viz. 
Average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  5  years  im- 
mediately preceding  my  Wardenship,  viz.,  from 
January  1,  1836,  to  December,  31,  1840.  Inclu- 
sive  1973 

Deaths  during  that  period  89,  being  equal  to  4.51  per 
cent. 

Average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  5  years  last 
past,  viz.,  from  January  1,  1841,  to  December  31, 
1845.  Inclusive  .  .  -  .  1702 

Deaths  during  that  period  65,  being  equal  to  3.81 
per  cent. 

Reduction  in  the  mortality  15.52  per  cent. 

3d.  During  the  same  period  compared  with  the  same  preced- 
ing time,  a  reduction  to  the  state  and  counties  in  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Institution  has  been  made  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  and  eight  99-100  dollars.* 

I  disclaim  any  reflections  by  the  above  comparisons  on  the 
management  of  my  predecessor  (whose  talents  are  undoubted), 
they  are  made  for  the  information  of  the  friends  of  the  separate 

It  is  not  only  proper  to  state  that  the  price  of  provisions  was  less  during  the 
latter  than  the  former  period  ;  but  also  that  the  compensation  received  for  the  labour 
of  the  prisoners  was  reduced  in  a  much  greater  ratio, 
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system,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  the  In- 
stitution will  advance  under  the  charge  of  my  successor  much 
more  than  it  has  under  my  administration. 

Respectfully  Yours,  &c. 

GEORGE  THOMPSON. 


Dec.  31,  1845. 
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WARDEN'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 

Respected  Friends  : 

Having  so  recently  taken  charge  of  the  Institution,  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  make,  at  this  time,  an  elabo- 
rate report. 

Since  my  taking  the  office,  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has 
been,  with  but  few  exceptions,  orderly  and  quiet.  The  officers 
have,  I  believe,  endeavoured  to  fulfil  their  duties  with  fidelity  ; 
from  their  intimate  acquamtance  with  them,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  under  the  judicious  training  of  my  predecessors, 
the  labour  of  government  on  my  part  has  been  rendered  compara- 
tively light. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  past  year,  with  those 
of  the  previous  one,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
has  been  rather  higher.  This  is  to  be  very  fully  accounted  for  in 
the  general  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  year. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  introducing  a  greater  variety 
of  labour,  which  can  be  pursued  by  the  prisoners  to  advantage, 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  thought,  and  I  shall  gladly  avail 
myself  of  any  suggestions  which  may  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  desirable  an  object ;  —  though  until  some  provision  is 
made  by  our  State  to  relieve  us  of  the  number  of  insane  and  im- 
becile that  are  now  from  time  to  time  committed  to  our  charge,  I 
fear,  that  however  successful  we  may  be  in  the  introduction  of 
labour,  we  shall  still  fall  short  of  producing  a  sufficient  amount  to 
maintain  our  prisoners  free  of  cost  to  the  Counties.  While  I 
freely  admit  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  this,  and  shall 
earnestly  endeavour  after  its  accomplishment  —  yet  permit  me  to 
say,  that  the  great  amount  of  moral  good  which  the  Pennsylvania 
System  of  Prison  Discipline  is  calculated  to  produce  in  our  com- 
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munity,  should  never  be  put  in  competition  with  a  mere  amount 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  number  of  prisoners  we  now 
have,  and  the  proper  regard  for  their  health,  the  propriety  of 
taking  some  measures  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  for  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  the  Board.  The  floors  in  most  of  the  cells  in  the 
blocks  first  erected,  are  very  much  decayed,  and  need  speedy 
repair ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  very  great  inconvenience  of 
their  construction,  renders  it  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
remedied.  This  —  though  it  would  be  a  work  of  time  —  I  think 
might  be  advantageously  done  by  prison  labour,  without  any 
infringment  of  our  system,  if  the  proper  authority  to  do  so  can  be 
obtained. 
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Account  of  Labour  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  for  1845. 


Weaving. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1845 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year 


To  Profit  and  Loss 


Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year 
Stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1845 


Cordwaining. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1845 
"  materials,  &c.,  during  year 


Profit  and  Loss 


Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year 
"  Stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1845  - 


$513  80 
1961  42 

2475  22 
6535  16 

$9010  38 

8722  01 
288  37 

$9010  38 


$5113  97 
53S8  12 

$10502  09 
4241  68 

$14743  77 

11539  02 
3204  75 

$14743  77 


Carpentering. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1845  -     $196  52 
"  materials,  &c.,  during  year 


777  06 


Profit  and  loss 


$973  58 
431  51 


3^ 


$1405  09 
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Cr.  For  Labour  done  during  year    -       -       -     1147  02 
By  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  Dec.  31.  1845       258  07 


$1405  09 

Blacksmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1845  -     ^198  46 

"  materials,  &c.,  during  year  -       -       -       335  21 


$533  67 

Profit  and  Loss   353  93 


$887  60 

Cr.  By  Labour  done  during  year    -       -       -       572  47 
Stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1845     -      -       315  13 


$887  60 

Picking  Wool  and  Oakum,  &c. 

Dr.  To  sundries  charged  this  account      -       -      $81  68 
Profit  and  Loss       .      -      ...      797  28 


$878  96 

Cr.  By  amount  of  Labor  done  during  year  -  878  96 
Tailoring. 

Dr.  To  Profit  and  Loss  -  -  -  -  $211 
Cr.  For  Labour  done  during  year  -      -      -  %ll 
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Tinsmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1845 
materials,  &c.,  during  year 


Profit  and  Loss 


$17  25 
89  16 


$106  41 
87  63 

^194  04 


Cr.  For  Ware  made,  &c.,  during  year 
By  Stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1845 


Interest. 

Dr.  To  Profit  and  Loss 


for  Balance  Account 


141  70 

52  34 


$194  04 
$47  31 


Subsistence, 

Dr. 

To  amount  expended  for  subsistence,  from 

Jan.  1st,  to  Dec.  31st,  1845 

$18529  ^ 

Cr. 

By  Profit  and  Loss  - 

12705  50 

Balance 

5824  34 

$18529  84 

Profit  and  Loss, 

Cr. 

By  Weaving  

$6535  16 

"  Cordwaining  

4241  68 

"  Carpentering  - 

431  51 

"  Blacksmithing  - 

353  93 

"  Picking  Wool  and  Oakum,  &c. 

797  28 

"  Tailoring  - 

211 

"  Tinsmithing  

87  63 

47  31 

$12705  50 
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Of  the  143  prisoners  received  during  the  year  there  were 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania, 

63 

Ireland, 

17 

New  Jersev, 

7 

England, 

7 

Delaware, 

7 

Germany, 

7 

New  York, 

9 

France, 

2 

Massachusetts, 

1 

Scotland, 

4 

Connecticut, 

3 

Canada, 

1 

Vermont, 

1 

West  Indies, 

1 

Maryland, 

9 

Sweden, 

1 

Virginia, 

2 

Ohia, 

1 

143 

CONVICTED  OF  THE 

FOLLOWING  CRIMES. 

Larceny, 

64 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods, 

1 

Burglary, 

8 

Bigamy, 

1 

Horse  Stealing, 

9 

Conspiracy, 

1 

Forgery, 

4 

Assault,  with  Intent  to  Rob 

,  1 

Manslaughter, 

5 

Subornation  of  Perjury, 

1 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money, 

8 

Fornication,  Bastardy,  &c.,  2 

Murder  in  2d  degree, 

8 

Riot,  and  Assault  and  Bat. 

10 

Robbery, 

3 

Counterfeitmg, 

1 

Arson, 

1 

Making  a  Revolt, 

1 

Assault  and  Bat.  In.  to  Kill, 

4 

Assault  with  a  Dangerous 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent  to 

Weapon, 

1 

Commit  Rape, 

3 

Unnatural  Crime, 

1 

Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny, 

1 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

4 

143 

EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS. 

Read  and  Write, 

86 

Unmarried, 

80 

Read  only. 

36 

Married, 

53 

Could  not  Read  or  Write, 

21 

Widows  and  Widowers, 

8 

  Separated,  2 

143   

143 
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Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age, 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound, 


25 
23 
95 


143 


Under  20  years  of  age, 
From  20  to  30, 
„   30  to  40, 


AGES. 


14 
70 
35 


From  40  to  50, 
„  50  to  60, 
„    60  to  70, 


17 
6 
1 


HABITS. 


Drank  to  intoxication, 
Moderate  drinkers, 
Sober, 


COLOUR. 

76  White  males,  109 

49  females,  6 

18  Coloured  males,  22 

—  „       females,  6 


143 


143 


115 
28 
143 


THEIR  SENTENCES  AS  FOLLOWS. 


3  months, 

1 

5  years. 

6  months. 

6 

6  „ 

1  year, 

27 

1  „ 

1    ,,    6  months, 

11 

8  „ 

1    »    10  „ 

1 

9 

2  years, 

28 

10  „ 

2    „    6  „ 

4 

11  » 

3  „ 

31 

For  safe  keeping, 

4  „ 

11 

143 
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NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  convictions  to  any  Prison  as  far  as  known  110 

Second       „     under  the  Separate  System,  9 
to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had  been 
in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  first  re- 
ception here,  8 
9,  „     those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but 

have  been  once  before  in  some  other 
prison,  7 

Third         „     those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but 

have  been  twice  before  in  other  prisons,  8 

Fourth  „  to  this  Penitentiary,  of  a  man  who  was 
an  old  convict  previous  to  his  first  re- 
ception here,  1 


143 


Total  number  of  Prisoners  received  since  the  admission  of  the 

first  Prisoner,  October  26th,  1829,  2059 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  1321 

by  pardon,  213 

Died,  173 

Escaped,  1 

Hanged  (Crime,  Murder  on  the  High  Seas),  1 

Suicide  (1  in  1832  and  1  in  1838),  2 

Removed  to  House  of  Refuge,  1 

Writ  of  error,  1 

Sentence  changed,  1 

Habeas  corpus,  1 

  1715 


Leaving,  December  31,  1845,  344 

Viz :  White  males,       234    Coloured  males,  87 
females,       11  females,  12 

-  I 
245  99  ~  344  ! 
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AGES. 


Under  20  years  of  age,  246 

From  20  to  30,  1036 

30  to  40,  454 

40  to  50,  213 

EDUCATION. 

Read  and  Write,  1031 

Read  only,  483 


Could  not  read  or  write,  545 

2059 


From  50  to  60,  77 
"  60  to  70,  26 
"   70  to  80,  7 


2059 

HABITS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication,  1286 
Moderate  Drinkers,  435 
Sober,  328 
Uncertain,  10 


2059 


COLOUR.  RELATIONS. 

White  males,          1325  Unmarried,  1251 

"     females,           42  Married,  680 

  1367  Widows  and  Widowers,  120 

Coloured  males,       618  Separated,  8 

"       females,  74   

  692  2059 

2059 


CRIMES. 


Larceny, 

1052 

Selling  counterfeit  money. 

3 

Burglary, 

252 

Felony, 

1 

Horse  stealing. 

145 

Subornation  of  perjury. 

2 

Forgery, 

81 

Unnatural  crime. 

4 

Robbery, 

54 

Concealing  the  death  of  a 

Manslaughter, 

53 

bastard  child, 

1 

Passing  counterfeit 

money,  71 

Riot, 

1 

aa 


Murder  in  second  degree,  53 
Rape,  23 
Arson,  24 
Fraudulent  insolvency,  1 
Horse  stealing  and  forgery,  1 
Engraving  a  bank  note  plate,  1 
Conspiracy  to  break  prison,  2 
Attempt  to  rob  and  burglary,  3 


Poisoning,  1 
Stealing  a  letter  from  the  mail,  3 

Murder  on  the  high  seas,  1 

Misdemeanor,  8 

Attempt  to  poison,  1 

Arson  and  larceny,  1 

Assault  and  battery,  5 

Horse  stealing  and  larceny,  20 

Perjury,  10 
Sending  a  challenge  to  fight, 

&c.,  1 

Receiving  stolen  goods,  14 

Stealing  the  mail,  1 
Assault  and  battery  with 

intent  to  kill,  37 
Assault  and  battery  with 

intent  to  commit  rape,  24 
Opening  and  embezzling 

the  mail,  1 


Assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  produce  abortion,  1 


Robbing  the  U.  S.  Mail,  1 
Malicious  mischief,  5 
Larceny  and  breaking  pri- 
son, 2 
Bigamy,  9 
Cheating  by  false  pretences,  2 
Attempt  at  burglary,  1 
Conspiracy  to  defraud,  2 
Riot  and  assault  and  bat- 
tery, &c.  16 
Disord,  and  bawdy  house,  3 
Putting  obstructions  on 

rail-road,  2 

Conspiracy,  22 

Counterfeiting,  2 

Smuggling,  1 
Accessary  to  burning  bridges,  2 

Burglary  and  larceny,  26 
Obtaining  goods  by  false 

pretences,  2 

Making  a  revolt,  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob,  1 

Fornication,  bastardy,  &c.,  2 


2059 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age,  336 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21,  417 
Never  bound,  1306 


2059 
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NATIVES  OF 

Pennsylvania, 

972 

England, 

63 

New  Jersey, 

141 

Scotland, 

12 

Delaware, 

125 

France, 

13 

New  York, 

144 

Germany, 

84 

Maryland, 

147 

Holland, 

3 

Connecticut, 

36 

Switzerland, 

1 

Virginia, 

32 

Netherlands, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

22 

Denmark, 

3 

South  Carolina, 

7 

Sweden, 

2 

North  Carolina, 
> 

2 

Italy, 

1 

Ohio, 

6 

Belgium, 

2 

Tennessee, 

1 

Canada, 

6 

Kentucky, 

2 

West  Indies, 

11 

Rhode  Island, 

6 

Africa, 

1 

Vermont, 

4 

Spain, 

1 

Maine, 

4 

South  America, 

1 

New  Hampshire, 

6 

Poland, 

3 

Mississippi, 

2 

Russia, 

1 

Louisiana, 

2 

Turkey, 

1 

Alabama, 

1 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

13 

Prussia, 

1 

Indiana, 

1 

Unknown, 

1 

Ireland, 

170 

2059 


NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  convictions  to  this  or  any  prison  so  far  as  known,  1470 
Second  convictions  under  the  Separate  System,  85 
"  "         to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  111 
"         of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 
but  have  been  once  before  in  some 
other  prison,  170 
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Third  convictions  under  the  Separate  System, 


cc 

Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Ninth 


Fourth  " 


to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 
their  first  reception  here,  18 

of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 
but  have  been  twice  before  in  other 
prisons,  112 

to  this  Penitentiary,  a  man  who  was  an 
old  convict  previous  to  his  first  re- 
ception here,  1 
the  former  three  having  been  to  other  prisons,  52 
u      four  "        "       "  18 

<c       fiye  cc         cc         cc  15 

cc      six  "        "  1 

cc      eight  cc         cc       cc  2 
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In  presenting  the  usual  statistical  tables  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state,  that  they  have  been  deduced  from  our  records 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  convict. 

THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD, 

Warden, 


Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
1st  mo.  1st,  1846. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. . 
Gentlemen  : 

In  presenting  to  you  the  annual  report  of  my  department  for 
1845,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  health  of  the 
prisoners  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that,  physically 
and  mentally,  it  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  Institution 
in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  per  centage  of  deaths  has  been 
somewhat  greater  than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years  ;  but 
physicians  connected  with  kindred  establishments  are  aware  how 
often  a  large  mortality  from  chronic  maladies,  is  compatible  with 
a  high  state  of  the  general  health.  Indeed,  during  the  year 
sickness  may  be  literally  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
prisoners  who  died,  and  to  those  still  under  treatment  in  the 
Infirmary^  as  a  large  majority  of  the  other  cases  prescribed  for 
were  so  trivial  in  their  nature,  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of 
.disease. 

^  A  very  sensible  diminution  of  acute  disease  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years.  I  believe  this  improvement  to  be 
principally  due  to  the  intelligence  of  the  late  warden,  George 
Thompson,  Esq.,  in  suggesting  hygienic  measures,  and  to  his 
promptness  in  executing  those  recommended  by  the  medical 
officers.  While  I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  the  present 
warden,  I  would  say,  that  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  lost  the  services  of  an  executive  officer 
to  whose  energy  and  ability  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  very 
high  position  which  it  takes  among  sister  Institutions. 

Anxious  to  give  all  possible  information  respecting  the  effect 
of  the  separate  system  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  with  the 
kind  and  invaluable  assistance  of  the  clerk,  Mr.  John  S.  Halloway, 
I  have  prepared  the  following  statistical  history  of  the  medical 
department,  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution  on  the  25th  of 
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October,  1829,  up  to  the  present  date.  I  may  here  remark,  that 
the  labour  and  time  which  its  accurate  compilation  required,  pre- 
vented me  from  giving  similar  tables  of  the  mental  health  for  the 
same  period.  In  my  next  report,  however,  I  shall  give  to  this 
subject  all  the  care  and  attention  which  its  importance  demands, 
and  hope  to  find  corresponding  records  in  the  reports  of  other 
prisons,  as  it  is  only  by  comparison  between  extended  tables  of 
this  kind,  that  anything  like  just  and  philosophic  deductions  can 
be  drawn.  I  am  aware  that  those  who  may  undertake  the  task 
will  find  it  both  tedious  and  perplexing ;  but  when  human  life 
and  reason  are  the  objects  of  research,  no  time  can  be  considered 
lost  —  no  labour  wasted. 
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TABLE  1.  — WHITE  WEAVERS. 


Shotoing'  the  number  received  at  different  ages,  their  health  on  admission,  and 
the  proportion  that  have  had  it  improved,  or  impaired,  or  have  died  bettveen 
different  periods  of  imprisonment. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 

«^ 

Tola 

n  : 

o 

V  - 

3  O 

o 

c 

o 

o 

o 

C 
e3 

o» 

»o 







RccGived  and  discharjjed  in  good  health 

5 

15 

3 

1 

O  1 

111  guuu  iicaltll  aliu  UibCII  \X  illl  UuircCl 

»"  goou  iieaiin  aiiu  ciicfl 

4 

1 

o 

1 
1 

111  iiii|jt-rit;ci  ncriiiii  ana  Qiscnarg^Ga 

improved 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

3 

1 

4 

40 

From  20  to  .^0  Year<i  i,f  Rp-p  • 

xvci^civcu  aiiu  u ibcii d rg ecj  III  gooG  neaiin 

17 

50 

17 

8 

1 

2 

in  food  healfli  and  disoh'rl  iinn^irpH 

3 

15 

9 

3 

1 

31 

In  tmnH  lio^ltli  onri  i-iiaA 
111  guuu  llfdllii  dtiil  OicCI 

3 

1 

1 

1 

O 

In     imnPPiP^^t    hoi^ttK     cinH  nic^^Karrr/a/l 
111    1  111 pi^ L 1      ii  itcaiiii    aiiu  UlaLlIai^cU 

23 

improved 

14 

16 

4 

2 

1 

60 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

6 

7 

18 

31 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 
From  30  to  40  Years  of  Jl^^e 

2 

2 

2 

6 

229 

KppplVp/j  on^l  fl  i  Q/*  li  Q  r^£**l  in  rrnr\A  Vi«aol<Vi 
xvvi^civc^u  aitu  Ul^Cllal^nCi  ill  gUOU  iiealin 

12 

17 

6 

6 

1 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

9 

in  good  health  and  died 

1 

1 

in    imnprTpff    Ill^alth     anH  rlicnVi'srrrQrl 
111    1  til  |/\^  1  iCOl    llCaJ  III     dUU    U  lolylJ  drjJ^GQ 

improved 

7 

10 

7 

3 

1 

28 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

14 

111  iiiiwoiicv/L  ilcaitil  dllii  iilcU 

2 

97 

From  40  /o  50  Years  ofAge : 

Avcucivcvi  uiiu  u  1  ov.  Ila  I  u  r?(j  |(l  yOOU  flcalin 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1  o 

in  good  liGaith  and  dischM  impaired 

2 

1 

3 

in  nrnnd  hp^lth  'AwA  t\\p>g\ 

in   iinnprfppt,  hpalth   and  di^phnrn-pfi 

improved 

A 

4 

7 

1 
1 

14 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

3 

I 

1 

7 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

36 

From  50  to  70  Yearn  of  £ge  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

1 

1 

2 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

1 

1 

in  good  health  and  died 

1 

1 

in  Imperfect  health  and  discharged 

improved 

1 

3 

4 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

1 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1  j 

9 

411 

5 
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TABLE  2.  — COLORED  WEAVERS 


Shorvin^  the  number  received  at  different  ages,  their  health  on  admission^  and 
the  proportion  that  have  had  it  improved,  or  impaired,  or  have  died  betiveen 
different  periods  of  imprisonment. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 

Ages. 

a 

S  £ 
>- 

CM 
O 

<n 
c 

CM 

o 
n 

o 

o 
o 
I- 

"3 

o 

Grand  Tota 

20  Years  of  Jlge^  and  Under  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 
1 

1 

6 
1 

2 

2 
2 
1 

4 

3 

5 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

13 
3 
5 

9 
4 
2 

36 

From  20     SO  Years  of  Jige  : 

Received  and  discharared  in  ofood  health 

7 

13 

16 

5 

2 

3 

46 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

improved 
and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 
1 

1 

6 
2 

9 

1 

7 
2 

11 

2 
4 

5 
2 

2 
2 

1 

19 

8 

24 
3 
5 

105 

From  S07o  40  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

5 

7 

1 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

improved 
and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 

3 
3 
1 

From  40  to  50  Years  ofJi^t: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  dischM  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 

1 

3 

3 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

an* discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

172 

43 


TABLE  3.— WHITE  SHOEMAKERS. 

Shotving  the  number  received  at  different  ages,  their  health  on  admission,  and 
the  proportion  that  have  had  it  improved,  or  impaired,  or  have  died  between 
differen  t  periods  of  imprisonment. 


Ages. 


20  Years  of  Age^  and  Under  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

improved 
and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

ia  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


25 


15 
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TABLE  4.  — COLORED  SHOEMAKERS. 

Sho-iving  the  number  received  at  different  ages,  their  health  on  admission  and 
the  proportion  tliat  have  had  it  improved,  or  impaired,  or  have  died  between 
different  periods  of  impriso?iment. 


Ages. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


20  Years  of  Jge,  and  Under 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  g  ;od  health  and  disch'd  inipaired 

in  good  health  ar.d  died 

in  impe.fect  heakh  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperle-  t  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  g-'Od  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 
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TABLE  5.  — WHITE  TAILORS. 

Shotoing  the  number  received  at  different  ages,  their  health  on  admission,  and 
the  proportion  that  have  had  it  improved^  or  impaired,  or  have  died  betTveen 
different  periods  of  imprisonment. 


Ages. 


'30  Fears  of  Jige^  and  Under  : 

Received  and  discharoed  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  innperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  J}ge  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  30  ^0  40  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

"  and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
imjjrovcd 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


3  2 
1  2 
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TABLE  6  WHITE  BLACKSMITHS. 


Showing  the  number  received  at  (liferent  ages,  their  health  on  admission,  and 
the  proportion  that  have  had  it  improved,  or  impaired,  or  have  died  between 
different  periods  of  imprisonment. 


TIME  IN 

PRISON. 

Ages. 

CM 

o 

id  Tota 

c=  C 

c 

O 

o 

o 

c 

o 

C-' 

c 

20  Years  of  ^ge^  and  Under  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

2 

1 

1 

4 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

improved 
and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

5 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Jlge  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 

3 
1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

10 
4 

14 

From  30  to  40  Years  of  Jlge: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

\ 

1 

1 
1 
1 

6 

1 

10 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  ^ge: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

nnd  di^fharorpd  in  imnprfppt  Viocilili 

UllU    U  I  fcll^  1 1  CA  l  ^  C  VI     111    1  LI  J  |JV^X  1  V^i^  t  lICTclilll 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

2 

2 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Jlge  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

1 

I 

2 

and  discharged  in  imperfpct  health 
in  imperfe(tt  health  and  died 

1 

1 

3 

34 
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TABLE  7.— WHITE  CARPENTERS. 


Showing"  the  rnimber  received  at  different  ages,  their  health  on  admission,  and 
the  proportion  that  have  had  it  improved,  or  impair  ed,  or  have  died  between 
differen  t  periods  of  imprisonment. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 

Ages 

1  1  Year  and 
1  Under, 

c 

CI 

1  3to5 

1 

o 

1  7  to  10 

1  Total. 

Grand  Tota 

20  Years  of  Age^  and  Under : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  innperfect  health  and  discharged 
innproved 

and  discharged  in  innperfect  health 

in  irnperlect  health  and  died 

2 

1 

3 

Q 
D 

From  20  to  30  Yearn  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

i'l  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 
1 

9 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

13 
3 

5 

2 

OQ 

From  30  /o  40  Years  of  Age : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
injproved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 
1 

2 

6 

4 

2 

14 
3 

17 

From  40  io  50  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

I 

1 

2 
3 

2 

4 

\ 

9 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

54 
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TABLE  8.— WHITE  BOBBIX-WINDERS. 

In  this  Table  are  included  those  engaged  in  picking  Wool  and  Oakum,  -winding 
JSobbins  and  Spools  for  the  Weavers,  Seamstresses,  &c.,  &c.,  not  ontt/  from  the  in- 
jiuences  of  their  employments  being  very  nearly  si}ni/arnp07i  health,  but  because 
it  -would  be  hard  to  determine  at  -which  of  the?n  the  majority  -were  most  engaged. 


Ages. 


'20  Years  of  Jge,  and  Under  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  g  od  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  liealth  and  died 

in  impel  feet  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  20  ^0  30  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperle--t  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  30  ?o  40  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  di-charged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 

1  Year  i 

o 

c 

3  to  5 

o 

7  to  10 

'I'otal. 

i 

!  12 

7 
2 

1 

1 

1 

21 
o 

5 

3 

1 

9 

7 

5 

3 

15 

34 

30 

13 

1 

1 

79 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

22 

11 

1 

1 

35 

12 

6 

3 

i 

22 

2 

1 

3 

19 

14 

6 

2 

1 

42 

2 

1 

3 

,  1 

1 

5 

8 

4 

2 

19 

11 

7 

3 

3 

24 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

5 

1 

17 

2 

6 

7 

3 

2 

18 

5 

3 

7 

2 

2 

19 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2 

4 
2 

1 

10 

2 

4 

13 

5 

2 

1 

1 

26 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

12 

2 

2 
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TABLE  9.  — COLORED  BOBBIN-WINDERS. 

In  this  Table  are  included  those  engaged  in  picking  Wool  and  Oakum,  tvinding 
Bobbins  and  Spools  for  the  Weavers,  Seamstresses,  &c.,  &c.,  not  only  froin  thein- 
Jluences  of  their  employments  being  very  nearly  similar  upon  health,  but  because 
it  -would  be  hard  to  determine  at  tuhich  of  them  the  majority  -were  most  engaged. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 

\ 

\  Ages. 

c  ^ 

1 

Tola 

1 

c 

"U 

s 

o 

o 

o 

n3 

1  ^ 


c» 

I- 

20  Years  of  Ji^e^  and  Under  : 

T) ofoivaA  anH  rli ^ohji rnrpH  in  rrnr\A  }iPnltVi 
xic^v^ivcu  uiivi  u  1  o   11  ai  ^        J 11  ^uuu  iiv^ciitil 

10 

17 

6 

5 

38 

in  CI  nri(\  Hpjiitli  nnH  riiQ^^Vi'fl  imr^ciiro/^ 

111   gl^tJU    ILCuitll    CLllU    Uiooll   Li  iLUUCLilv^Ll 

3 

1 

2 

5 

in  good  health  and  died 

1 

A 

4 

7 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

1  111  JJlU  Vr^U 

3 

Q 

y 

A 

4 

1 

Sinn  rl i soVi ^» rrrof?  in  i mnoirfjo/^f  VioalfK 
dliu  UloL/IIal^cU  111  lllipcllcUb  Iltydiin 

4 

2 

2 

1 

9 

90 

in  imnprfppt  np^iltri  cinrl  rlioH 
111  lllliicil^ut  llCallli  uliu  (jLlcLl 

5 

A 

4 

o 

ii 

11 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age: 

Rpnoivp^l  QnH      1       h SI rrror?   in  rr r\r\A  Vin^ltVi 

ivci/Ci vcu  aim  uiouiiai^cu  iii  guuu  llcdlin 

6 

18 

15 

3 

1 

1 

44 

in  cef\ni\   hpdllVi  ?5nr1  /^lo^^li'rl  i  in  r\o  i 

111  yuuu  iicaiiii  aiju  uisLii  u  iiupdireu 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 0 

J.  w 

in  good  health  and  died 

2 

2 

2 

6 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

1  LIJ  IJ I  u  V  cu. 

g 

Id 

14 

39 

diiu  uibLiidrgeu  in  iiupcricci  nGaiili 

o 

7 

2 

2 

1  A 
1  D 

in  imnprfpot  hoalth  anrl  rlipH 

6 

o 

I 

12 

I «  / 

From  30  ^0  40  Years  of  Jlge  : 

Received  and  discharcred  in  orood  health 

5 

5 

9 

1 

1 

1 

22 

in  rrnnrl  hp^ilfh  anr!  Hi«sf»h'rl  imn^iirprl 

3 

1 

4 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  healthy  and  discharged 

1  ui  pr  U  V  tJU 

4 

6 

2 

1 

I Q 

1  o 

ciiiu  uiouiiai ^cu.  Ill  1  iiiptJi itJiv I  llUctllll 

4 

3 

7 

in  ininprrppt  hpjilfn  5inr1  rlifirl 
111  illJUdlt^V'l  llCuJ  III  diiu.  UicLi 

A 

2 

1 

7 

I/O 

Vrnni        in  ^0  T^/yrs  nf  Rfrp  • 

1  \Jfllt   '•±\J   LU  fJ\J    Jt  C-t*-/  O    \J  1    »/J.t^\^  • 

XvcUclVcU.  aUU  UloL/UalMtrU  ill  gUUU  n(3aiin 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Q 
O 

in  ccc\r\(\  ViPi^lfn  5inn  r1icf*li'rl  imnoiriifl 
111  ^UUU  iit/Cii  til  aiiu  UloLll  (i  lIIipdircQ 

1 

J 

9 

in  good  health  and  died 

1 

1 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

improved 

1 

1 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

1 

1 

3 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

15 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Jlge  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

1 

1 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

1 

1 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 

improved 

1 

1 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

9 

294 
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To  those  who  will  bestow  a  moment's  thought  on  the  various 
bearings  of  these  tables,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  contain 
ample  materials  for  a  volume,  and  consequently  cannot  be  properly 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  an  Annual  Report.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  their  arrangement  is  such  as  to  afford  to  any  one  inte- 
rested in  such  inquiries  an  easy  solution  of  any  particular  question 
they  may  wish  to  solve.  I  shall  therefore,  at  present,  leave  them 
entirely  without  comment,  which  at  best,  from  the  very  limited 
time  now  at  my  disposal,  could  not  prove  aught  else  than  im- 
perfect ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer  shall  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  separate  pamphlet,  when,  if  the  necessary 
documents  can  be  procured,  I  shall  compare  them  with  the  health 
and  mortality  of  other  prominent  Penitentiaries  throughout  the 
States,  —  adding  such  remarks  on  the  effects  of  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  and  of  different  trades,  as  may  seem  to  me  beyond 
the  reach  of  other  observers  not  in  immediate  connexion  with 
such  Institutions. 

What  opinion  the  perusal  of  these  tables  may  lead  others  to 
form  of  the  healthfulness  of  this  system  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
I  deem  it  right  to  state,  that  the  Journals  would  have  justified  my 
making  them  appear  much  more  favourable,  from  many  that  were 
considered  in  good  health  on  reception  having  been  registered 
as  improved  on  dismissal ;  but  while  I  willingly  admit  degrees 
of  what  may  be  considered  good  health,  wherever  a  prisoner  was 
received  in  such  and  discharged  as  improved,  the  improvement 
I  invariably  rejected,  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  improved 
very  considerably.  My  object  in  following  this  course  was  to 
leave  no  room  for  cavil  to  those  so  disposed. 

The  accompanying  table  of  mortality  is,  in  some  degree,  a  mere 
recapitulation  of  those  of  former  reports  ;  but  as  the  history  of 
each  case  is  now  more  fully  given  than  in  any  foregoing  tables, 
I  consider  it  more  satisfactory  to  present  it  in  this  form. 


?,Won(Oct,  25,  1829 J  to  December,  31,  1845. 
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Ponnsyl,. 

Mnrjlnn,]. 

Pcnns'vlvn 
New  York 


Woo'pfckilig. 


New  Jcraoy 
Marylanil. 


Blacksmith, 
loemakor. 


Pennsylvania. 


Horn's,' 18 
Nov!  26', 


GooO  (insane.) 


Man^laUKhler. 
Passing  countt 


1  ballcry,  intent  to  kill. 


Assault  anJ  tia 


Burglary, 
islnughtcr 


Larceny. 

5ault  anJ  battery. 
Larceny. 

It  at  burglary. 


Robbery. 
Burglary. 


Burglary. 


Feb.  21,  1843. 


Syphilis  (scrofulous.) 
Double  chron.  pleu.  (at 


Pulmonary  consumption. 


(scrofulous.) 


Tenr^pcrate 


Temperate. 

do 

niemperate. 
Pemperate. 
do 

do 

[ntempernte. 

do 

Widowe 
Married. 

Temjerate. 

Single. 
Married 

do 

[ntempcratc. 
Temperate. 
Intemperate. 
Temperate. 

do 

Married, 

Married, 
do' 

Widowe 
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Colour. 


Jumber 


W.    B.  M 


840. 

1039 
651 
849 


W 


M 


Sex. 


Female. 
Male. 


Age. 

Nativity, 

35 

Maryland. 

27 

New  York. 

18 

New  York. 

OCCUPATION. 


Before  convict'n, 


Servant. 

Hatter. 

None. 


la  Priso 


No 
coiivi 


Bobbin  Wir  Secon 
Shoemaking  First. 
Shoemaking  3d,  2( 
45^.0.^.1.:., „  First. 
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Tahlk.  —  Slioivinff  the  anmtal  per  centage  of  mortality  among  -xvliites  and 
colored,  and  the  total  mortality  of  both  colors. 


1 

e 

o  ^ 

u 

O  CO 

■a 

1  X  hdAR. 

verage  i 
isoii. 

.c  = 

£  ? 

l£ 

-Whit 
oners. 

.  Mortali 
'risoners 

Number 
Prisoner 

—Colore 
oners. 

.  Mortali 
Prisoner 

Mortali 
Number. 

O  n. 

c  O 

<U  -3 
fcfj  U 

c  — 

Total 

Avera 
Will 

Deat 

Per  Ce 
Whit 

Avera 
Color 

rt 
a> 
D 

PerCe 
Color 

PerCe 
Whc 

1830 

31 

22 

1 

4.54 

9 

0 

3.22 

1831 

67 

48 

2 

4.17 

19 

2 

10.53 

5.97 

1832 

91 

69 

1 

1.45 

22 

3 

13.64 

4.40 

1833 

123 

89 

1 

1.12 

34 

0 

.81 

1^31 

J  83 

121 

1 

.80 

59 

4 

6.78 

2.73 

1835 

266 

157 

2 

1.27 

109 

5 

4.59 

2.63 

1836 

360 

202 

2 

.99 

148 

10 

6.76 

3.33 

1837 

387 

233 

7 

3.00 

154 

10 

6.49 

4.39 

1838 

402 

241 

7 

2.90 

161 

20 

12.42 

6.71 

1839 

418 

2-15 

2 

.81 

173 

9 

5.20 

2.63 

1840 

406 

236 

' 

3.81 

170 

13 

7.65 

5.42 

1841 

347 

215 

4 

1.86 

132 

13 

9.85 

4.90 

1842 

342 

212 

3 

1.41 

130 

6 

4.61 

2.63 

1843 

334 

212 

5 

2.36 

122 

6 

4.92 

3.29 

1844 

360 

240 

6 

2.50 

120 

7 

5.83 

3.61 

1845 

319 

224 

1.34 

95 

1 

12 

12.63 

4.70 

Calculations  from  the  above  Table  show  the  annual  average  per  centage  of 
deaths  to  be  for  the  whites,  2.14 ;  for  the  colored,  6.99 ;  and  3.63  for  the 
whole. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  table  is  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  mortality  between  the  white  and  colored  prisoners, 
— ■  a  disproportion  that  has  engaged  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  some  of  our  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  citizens,  and 
given  rise  to  various  hypotheses  for  its  elucidation ;  but  none  of 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  been  at  all  satisfactory.  If  my 
experience  and  means  of  observation  justify  an  opinion  on  this 
question,  I  would,  without  hesitation,  say  that  the  disparity  is  not 
owing  to  any  peculiar  influence  of  this  system  on  the  African  race, 
but  entirely  to  their  utter  neglect  of  the  necessary  means  of  pre- 
serving health,  extreme  sensuality,  and  extraordinary  tendency 
to  thoracic  and  tubercular  diseases,  when  transferred  from  their 
native  zone  to  other  regions  of  the  earth.  This  opinion  I  believe 
myself  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  substantiate,  but  as  there 
is  neither  time  nor  space  for  their  thorough  discussion  at  present, 
I  prefer  omitting  them  entirely  to  presenting  them  in  an  imperfect 
or  imfinished  state. 

Let  not  the  inquirer,  honestly  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
influence  of  this  system,  joer  5e,  on  the  health  of  our  inmates, 
overlook,  in  his  examination  of  these  death-tables,  the  great 
number  of  those  who  were  in  imperfect  health  on  admission,  or 
had  been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  being  sent  here  ;  nor  if 
about  to  compare  them  with  others,  forget,  that  while  the  practice 
of  pardoning  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  saving  life  is  common 
in  similar  Institutions,  here  it  has  never  been  resorted  to  but  in 
three  instances,  —  one  of  these  during  the  past  year,  and  him  I 
attended  professionally  for  some  time  after  his  discharge,  and  can 
certify  that  he  is  still  alive,  though  it  is  fair  to  state  that,  in  my 
opinion,  he  would  not  have  been  so  had  he  remained  with  us. 
Indeed,  as  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  old  Walnut  street 
prison  has  often  filled  our  cells  with  the  vicious  and  abandoned, 
so  have  the  physical  diseases  contracted  there  very  sensibly 
affected  the  health  and  mortality  of  this  Institution ;  even  in  the 
past  year,  its  baneful  effects  have  been  exemplified  in  the  death 
of  three  of  its  former  inmates,  and  these,  be  it  remembered,  were 
colored. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of  mortality  for  the  present  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  who  died  were  in 
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imperfect  health  on  admission  —  three  of  these  having  insanity 
combined  with  their  physical  disease  ;  and  two  of  those  registered 
as  in  good  bodily  health  being  disordered  in  mind.  Now  when 
insanity  accompanies  bodily  illness  of  any  kind,  it  is  needless  to 
say  the  disease  is  thereby  rendered  doubly  dangerous,  notwith- 
standing that  the  patient  may  be  placed  under  every  other  in- 
fluence most  favourable  for  his  recovery  ;  how  much  more  so, 
then,  must  this  complication  prove  in  a  prison  where  the  phy- 
sician is  deprived  of  the  aid,  and  the  invalid  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  pure  air,  exercise,  &c.,  and  the  kind  and  soothing  attentions 
of  relatives  and  friends,  where,  in  truth,  the  passions  and  emotions, 
all-powerful  in  their  influence  for  good  or  ill,  are  in  every  instance 
acting  on  the  side  of  death,  leaving  nothing  in  the  scale  of  re- 
covery save  unaided  medicine. 

The  want  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  poor,  it  has  been  often 
truly  said,  populates  our  cells  with  this  most  unfortunate  and 
neglected  class  of  our  fellow  beings  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  observed  that  this  want  has  contributed  largely  to 
our  mortality  ;  yet  when  I  add  to  the  facts  just  stated,  that  three 
of  the  insane  prisoners  received  during  the  past  year,  at  the  time 
of  admission  were  also  so  physically  diseased  that  I  consider  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  live  until  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  its  influence 
must  have  been  great  indeed.  In  most  of  the  other  States 
numerous  individuals  that  necessity  obliges  to  be  sent  to  us  as 
criminals  would  be  consigned  to  the  care  and  attention  of  a 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  many  others  that  become  insane  during  im- 
prisonment are  pardoned  for  the  humane  purpose  of  having  them 
placed  under  the  same  benevolent  influences,  where,  if  death 
should  follow,  (a  result  not  a  tenth  part  as  likely  to  take  place  as 
when  confined  in  a  prison  cell,)  the  Institution  in  which  the 
disease  originated,  would  not  have  to  enter  it  on  its  records  or 
account  for  it  to  the  public.  These  statements  I  trust,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  truth,  will  be  remembered  both  by  the 
friends  and  opponents  of  the  system  ;  —  by  the  friends  in  this 
State,  at  least,  because  they  can  do  much  to  remove  the  necessity 
i  of  misfortune  being  treated  as  a  crime :  —  by  our  opponents, 
8 
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because  it  may  remove  the  principal  source  of  opposition  —  the 
belief  that  it  is  injurious  to  mental  and  physical  health. 

Of  the  special  history  of  the  majority  of  those  who  died  during 
1845,  I  shall  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already  furnished  by 
the  tables.    The  death-bed  assertions  of  No.  1600,  together  with 
other  information  received  from  him  during  his  illness,  contradict 
the  records  in  saying  that  he  was  in  good  bodily  health  on  ad- 
mission ;  but  as  a  uniform  standard  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  confusion  in  the  results,  I  have  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  adhered  to  the  statements  of  the  receiving  journals, 
although,  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  tables 
with  those  of  former  reports,  that  I  was  not  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  favour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rule  has  led  me  to  report 
rather  against  the  healthfulness  of  the  Institution.    It  is  proper 
to  state,  however,  that  from  the  well  known  professional  accuracy  j 
of  Dr.  Hartshorne,  I  felt  satisfied  that  in  the  case  of  1456,  he  had 
sufficient  reason  for  considering  her  in  imperfect  health  on  ad- 
mission, though  on  the  receiving  journal  she  was  entered  as  in  ! 
good.    Accordingly,  I  examined  the  medical  register,  where  I 
found  she  had  been  put  under  treatment  for  asthma  shortly  after 
her  reception.    It  is  to  be  presumed  that  similar  reasons  exist  for  , 
the  other  differences  to  be  met  with  between  the  reception  books  ' 
and  the  annual  reports.    No.  1566  refused,  for  the  most  part,  to 
take  medicine,  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  gesticulating  I 
and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  till  completely  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  blood.    When  No.  1953  was  admitted,  he  had  large  | 
scrofulous  abscesses  on  the  surface  of  his  body,  but  there  was  no  : 
symptom  to  excite  suspicion  of  chest  disease,  until  a  few  weeks  ' 
before  death,  when  he  suddenly  presented  all  the  symptoms  of 
acute  febrile  phthisis.    No.  1565  commenced  his  career  of  crime  ' 
at  the  early  age  of  14  years,  and  from  that  till  the  day  of  his  \ 
decease  he  may  literally  be  said  to  have  been  the  constant  inmate  I 
of  a  prison.    He  had  for  some  time  been  complaining  of  symp-  i 
toms  of  strumous  dyspepsia,  and  finally  sunk  under  a  pneumonia 
supervening  on  tubercles  of  the  lungs.    His  excuse  for  coming 
back  to  prison  the  last  time,  was  to  get  cured  of  a  scrofulous  disease 
€f  the  knee  joint. 
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Permit  me  here  to  make  a  few  remarks  connected  with  the 
hygiene  of  the  establishment.  The  indispensable  necessity  of 
dry,  pure  air  for  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  man,  is  daily 
becoming  better  understood  ;  but  when  this  Institution  was 
erected,  neither  its  importance  nor  the  means  of  procuring  it  in 
prisons,  hospitals,  &c.,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  such  buildings,  consequently,  the 
ventilation  and  mode  of  heating  are  with  us  extremely  defective. 

While  the  effects  of  these  evils  and  the  means  of  remedying 
them  were  comparatively  unknown,  although  the  prisoner  suffered, 
the  public  was  not  to  blame  ;  but  now  that  science  has  pointed 
out  not  only  the  evil,  but  the  means  for  its  removal,  neglect  of 
the  latter  would  be  culpable  indeed.  To  the  Legislature,  there- 
fore, I  trust  these  defects  will  be  pointed  out,  and  the  necessary 
authority  obtained  for  their  removal.  At  the  Pentonville  prison, 
near  London,  heating  and  ventilation  seem  to  be  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  although  the  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  simple 
in  the  extreme.  In  that  Institution,  from  thirty  to  forty- five 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air  can  be  thrown  into  each  cell  per  minute, 
at  a  trifling  cost,  while  the  current  being  from  above  down- 
wards, the  dust  and  effluvia  are  invariably  drawn  towards  the 
floor,  thus  securing  to  the  prisoner  an  almost  perfect  exemption 
from  these  prolific  sources  of  disease.  Let  us  then  imitate  this 
noble  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  in  its  incomparable 
hygienic  arrangements,  and  the  reward  will  be  truly  great —  the 
preservation  of  human  life. 


Influence  of  the  Separate  System  on  the  Mind. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  I  declined  giving  any  opinion 
on  this  important  question,  not  deeming  the  experience  I  then 
possessed,  or  the  special  attention  I  had  been  able  to  devote  to 
it,  such  as  to  remove  all  doubt  from  my  own  mind  or  that  of 
others,  that  conclusions  so  hastily  formed  might  not  be  very  much 
modified,  if  not  entirely  changed  by  a  longer  residence  in  the 
Institution.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  my  professional  services 
have  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  the  in- 
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fluence  of  its  discipline  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  has  been 
daily  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  or  the  object  of  my  studies,  and 
often  the  theme  of  conversation  with  highly  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, both  in  favour  of  and  opposed  to  the  system,  and  the 
irresistible  conviction  forced  on  me  is,  —  that  separate  confinement 
with  labour  ^c.^  as  adopted  in  this  Institution,  is  not  prejudicial 
to  the  mental  health  of  its  inmates.  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  larger  ratio  of  insanity  has  appeared  within  the  year  than 
the  very  imperfect  statistics  of  this  subject  give  for  the  general 
population  ;  but  the  question  as  to  which  produces  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  that  disease,  I  have  never  considered  as  resting 
between  equal  numbers  of  the  community  and  the  inmates  of  a 
penal  Institution,  but  as  entirely  between  the  rival  systems  of 
Auburn  and  Pennsylvania.  For,  to  expect  from  an  assembly  of 
prisoners,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  discipline  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  the  same  proportional  amount  of  mental  health  as  is 
enjoyed  in  society,  is  in  a  degree,  to  put  on  a  par,  as  predis- 
posing to  insanity,  drunkenness  and  sobriety,  anxiety  and  content, 
remorse  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  —  in  a  word 

—  vice  and  virtue. 

In  estimating  the  relative  health  of  the  human  mind  in  prisons 
and  in  the  community,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  intimate 
connexion  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  departments, — -  their 
mutual  dependence  on  the  same  material  instrument  —  the  brain 

—  for  their  ever  varying  manifestations,  and  in  doing  so  we 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  perversion  of  the  one  may  often 
lead  to  disease  of  the  other,  and  consequently,  that  in  all  prisons 
where  the  majority  of  the  inmates  are  subjects  of  moral  turpitude, 
we  must  look  for  a  corresponding  development  of  intellectual 
hallucination.  In  pursuing  this  investigation,  we  should  re- 
member that  moral  insanity  as  a  distinct  disease,  is  now  well 
known  and  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  that  under  the  name  of 
crime,  it  may,  and  indeed  often  does,  introduce  the  unfortunate 
individual  to  the  discipline  of  a  Penitentiary,  where,  soon  or  late, 
intellectual  disturbance  may  supervene,  but  which  perhaps,  the 
same  time  only  was  required  to  have  developed  in  society. 
Another  truth  also  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  drawing  con- 
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elusions  on  this  subject,  —  the  possibility  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  intellectual  insanity  having  existed  at  the  time,  and 
perhaps  suggested  the  commission  of  the  offence  < —  having  been 
entirely  unsuspected  even  by  the  friends  of  the  offender,  and 
remaining  undetected  through  all  the  scrutiny  of  legal  investi- 
gation, until  the  means  of  observation  afforded  by  the  seclusion 
of  a  prison  cell  reveals  the  true  state  of  his  mind. 

That  all  prisoners  are  not  hardened  and  insensible  to  the  shame 
and  degradation  incident  to  a  public  trial,  or  afterwards  free  from 
remorse,  either  for  the  crime  itself,  or  for  having  brought  disgrace 
on  a  hitherto  spotless  family,  I  think  cannot  be  denied;  must 
then,  shame,  disgrace  anxiety  and  remorse,  all  acknowledged  to 
be  fruitful  sources  of  insanity  in  society,  go  for  naught  in  esti- 
mating its  development  in  prisons?  must  every  other  influence  be 
lost  sight  of  save  the  name  of  isolation? 

I  feel  confident  too,  that  an  experience  of  eighteen  months  in  a 
penal  Institution  would  convince  any  observer  that  the  intellect 
of  a  majority  of  the  prisoners  is  manifestly  defective,  not  indeed, 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  idiocy  or  imbecility,  as  commonly 
understood,  but  a  shade  of  imperfection  that  weakens  its  control 
over  the  passions,  thereby  leaving  them  at  comparative  liberty  to 
follow  their  own  evil  suggestions.  In  minds  so  constituted,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  proper  means  of  preserving  health 
would  be  attended  to,  or  that  disgusting  practices  would  be  re- 
frained from,  indulgence  in  which  is  well  known  to  produce 
insanity,  even  under  circumstances  most  favourable  for  its  pre- 
vention. Perhaps  this  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral  deficiency  of 
criminals,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  disci- 
pline adopted  here,  where  punishment  may  literally  be  said  to 
exist  only  in  name,  and  the  principal  objects  of  prison  discipline, 
—  reformation  and  repentance  can  be  pursued  with  rational  hopes 
of  success. 

Though  willing  to  admit  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment, 
it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  my 
professional  duties,  that  if  the  ultra-zealous  advocates  of  that 
measure  were  aware  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  draw  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  insanity  and  crime,  they  would  more 
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cautiously  recommend  its  infliction,  lest  (remembering  that  it  is 
better  several  guilty  men  should  escape  punishment  than  that  one 
innocent  man  should  suffer,)  the  irresponsible  victim  of  disease 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  murder. 

In  what  manner  certain  periods  of  life  and  celibacy  predispose 
to  insanity  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire ;  but  certain  it  is) 
the  records  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  show  that  a  large  majority 
of  their  inmates  are  unmarried,  and  between  the  ages  of  tw^enty 
and  forty  years  :  now  among  criminals  with  us,  and,  I  believe 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  an  exact  parallelism  in  both 
respects  ;  so  from  these  facts  alone  a  larger  ratio  of  insanity  is  due 
in  prisons  than  elsew^here.  Impaired  bodily  health  is,  we  know, 
(leaving  the  sensual  excesses,  which  have  but  too  often  led  to  it, 
out  of  the  question,)  a  frequent  source  of  insanity  ;  and  syphilis 
and  the  abuse  of  mercury  are  considered  by  many  eminent  phy- 
sicians as  having  a  special  tendency  to  produce  that  disease. 
Here,  then,  are  three  other  acknowledged  sources  of  mental 
disorder,  which  the  medical  history  of  penal  Institutions  will 
show  to  exist  there  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  free 
population. 

They  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  predisposing  causes 
of  insanity,  who  have  not  observed  the  influence  of  neglected, 
or  rather,  perverted  moral  training  in  early  youth.  Neglect  of 
moral  discipline  gives  to  the  passions  and  emotions  of  our  nature 
an  undue  ascendancy,  allowing  capricious  and  violent  tempers  to 
be  formed,  on  which  the  exciting  causes  of  mental  derangement 
have  a  tenfold  greater  influence  than  on  individuals  whose  feelings 
and  desires  act  under  the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  moral 
culture.  I  need  not  inform  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  their  early  history,  that  the  mass  of  criminals  is  com- 
posed of  persons  whose  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  the 
uncontroled  exercise  of  their  vicious  instincts. 

No  labours  in  this  field  of  observation  can  be  considered  any 
thing  but  imperfect  which  overlook  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  insanity,  or  the  existence  of  other  cerebral  diseases  that  predis- 
pose to  it.  Epilepsy,  it  is  w^ell  known,  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  mania,  or  else  produces,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  complete 
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obliteration  of  the  mind.  That  the  children  of  epileptic  parents 
are  also  more  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity  than  those  raore  for- 
tunate in  their  parentage,  I  am  entirely  convinced ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  from  the  prisoners  themselves  the  health 
and  peculiarities  of  their  kindred,  and  of  extending  our  inquiries 
wherever  we  have  reason  to  hope  information  will  be  gained, 
or  truth  elicited.  But  though  not  by  any  means  exhausted, 
it  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject  any  further,  as  those  con- 
versant with  the  records  of  prisons,  will  readily  see  that  they 
contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  material^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  for  the  production  of  insanity,  than  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  class  of  the  community. 

In  my  report  for  the  last  six  months  of  1844,  I  stated,  that 
during  my  residence  20.20  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  received 
were  liable  to  insanity  by  hereditary  transmission,  three  others 
were  the  children  of  epileptic  parents,  and  three  were  themselves 
the  subjects  of  that  disease.  The  same  inquiries  continued  during 
the  past  year  give  similar  results  ;  —  thus  five  are  epileptic,  three 
the  children  of  epileptic  parents,  three  have  brothers  or  sisters, 
and  three  uncles  or  aunts  subjects  of  that  disease  ;  while  twenty- 
six,  or  18.18  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners  received  during  the  year, 
have  insane  relatives  bearing  the  following  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity :  parents,  seven  ;  grand-parents,  two  ;  brothers  and  sisters, 
six  ;  uncles  and  aunts,  seven  ;  cousins,  four.  Of  course,  for  these 
statements  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 
prisoners  themselves ;  but  large  as  the  proportion  may  appear,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  satisfied  that  it  is  under  the  actual  amount,  as 
individuals  of  their  class  are  very  apt,  from  the  foolish  belief  that 
some  stigma  is  attached  to  the  disease,  to  deny  its  existence, 
though  it  may  prevail  in  more  than  one  branch  of  their  families. 
Certainly,  by  making  my  usual  inquiries  wherever  I  could  hope 
to  gain  correct  information,  I  have  proved  this  to  be  the  case  in 
more  than  one  instance.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  I  have 
re-examined  the  prisoners  who  informed  me  of  having  insane 
relatives,  many  of  them  after  long  intervals,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, their  first  and  second  statements  corresponded. 

Independent  of  the  many  whose  minds  I  consider  more  or  less 
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defective,  thirteen  have  been  received  decidedly  insane ;  more 
than  one  of  them  so  obviously  so,  that  their  judges  were  fully 
aware  of  it ;  but  from  the  want  of  an  Hospital  for  the  insane  poor 
a  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  society  obliged  them  to  be 
sent  to  us. 

Should  these  statements  respecting  the  actual  existence  of 
insanity  in  9.09  per  cent,  of  prisoners  on  reception,  and  the 
liability  of  many  others  to  become  so  by  hereditary  transmission, 
&c.,  be  corroborated  by  other  observers,  they  will  present  rather 
startling  facts  in  criminal  annals  :  —  facts  which  many  may  con- 
sider more  curious  than  instructive,  but  which,  I  would  with 
deference  say,  are  deserving  of  the  earnest  study  and  attention  of 
the  moral  reformer,  the  jurist  and  the  philanthropist,  as  illustrating  i 
the  connexion  of  insanity  and  crime,  and  teaching  that  often  while  i 
we  consider  ourselves  protecting  the  dignity  of  outraged  law,  we  I 
may  be  inflicting  torture,  nay  even  death  on  an  irresponsible  i 
fellow  being.  I 

The  cases  of  insanity  that  have  been  developed  within  the  past  , 
year  I  shall  first  present  in  tabular  form,  and  afterwards  add  such 
remarks  on  their  special  history  as  I  may  deem  useful  or  in- 
structive, i 
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Event. 

Unimproved. 

Unimproved. 

Cured. 

Uncertain. 

Much  improved. 

Unimproved. 

Cured. 

Improved. 

Form  of  Disease. 

Monomania. 

Partial  mania. 

Monomania. 

Monomania. 

Melancholia. 

Monomania. 

Monomania. 

Monomania. 

Hereditary  Tendency. 

No  information. 

None. 

None. 

Mother  insane. 

None. 

None. 

Mother  insane. 

Uncle  an  insane  suicide. 

Time  in  Prison. 

14  months. 
10  " 
11 

2  y'rs  5  mos. 

1  " 

10  months. 

Health  on 
Admission. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 

Good. 

Epileptic. 
Good. 
Good. 
Headach. 

A  rrp 
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Sex. 
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Of  the  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  in  1811,  I  have  no 
farther  proof  than  his  own  statement,  but  this  has  been  given  in 
his  sane  moments  so  earnestly  and  circumstantially  that  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  is 
registered  as  having  entered  the  Institution  with  headach,  which, 
from  having  been  italicised  by  Dr.  Hartshorne,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  able  and  accomplished  ,'physician  considered  to  be  the 
precursor  of  a  more  serious  disease.  He  is  now  often  at  times 
free  from  all  delusion,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  get 
well  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  giving  prisoners  out- door  employ- 
ment during  winter  will  seriously  retard  that  result.  On  admis- 
sion, No.  1896  informed  me  that  his  mother  was  subject  to  fits, 
but  denied  that  her  mind  was  at  all  affected  by  them  ;  subsequently 
to  his  insanityj  however,  he  acknowledged  that  she  was  insane  by 
spells,  and  this  information  I  have  had  corroborated  in  a  letter  from 
his  sister.  Though  I  have  made  every  possible  inquiry,  both  oral 
and  written,  respecting  No.  1738,  I  could  learn  nothing  of  his 
family  save  his  own  statement,  that  ihey  have  always  enjoyed 
perfect  exemption  from  mental  disease.  To  this  assertion,  though 
unsupported  by  other  testimony,  I  am  inclined  to  give  entire 
belief;  as,  in  addition  to  my  own  examinations,  I  have  had  others 
to  question  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  well  miss  being 
detected  were  he  attempting  to  deceive.  This  man's  early  life 
has  been  stained  by  a  thrice  repeated,  heartless  crime,  remorse 
for  which,  it  is  almost  to  be  hoped,  has  caused  his  present  hallu- 
cination. No.  1764  declares  his  family  to  have  been  all  free 
from  insanity,  or  other  cerebral  disease,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  ;  his  epilepsy,  however,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  his  weakened  mind. 

No.  1782  assured  me  that  his  grand-uncle  committed  suicide 
in  the  Alms-house  during  an  attack  of  insanity ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  traced  his 
mother  to  that  Institution  where  I  found  her  demented,  but  could 
not  obtain  a  sufficient  examination  of  the  records  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  assertion  respecting  his  uncle.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sister  of  No.  1859, 1  am  enabled  to  state  that  he  had 
been  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  insanity  long  before  his  con- 
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viction ;  his  case  therefore  requires  no  farther  comment.  The 
relatives  of  1850,  I  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  have  all 
possessed  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  colored  race.  Of  the 
family  peculiarities  of  1723  nothing  could  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

We  have  thus,  out  of  the  eight  cases  of  insanity,  three  in  whom 
there  was  a  strong  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease,  one  who 
had  been  frequently  insane  before  imprisonment,  and  one  an 
epileptic,  leaving  only  three  who,  w^e  can  suppose,  had  no  undue 
predisposition  to  mental  disorder.*  No.  1723  is  a  German,  and 
till  the  hour  he  left  the  Institution  would  neither  understand  nor 
make  himself  understood  in  English  :  he  is  also  said  to  have  been 
a  prisoner  in  his  native  country. 

The  very  obvious  deductions  from  this  portion  of  the  subject 
I  shall  leave  others  to  draw,  and  shall  add  nothing  more  than  to 
declare  that,  in  pursuing  these  investigations,  as  now  in  recording 
them,  my  object  w^as  not  to  bolster  or  prop  any  particular  system 
of  imprisonment,  but  to  discharge  conscientiously  my  duty  as  a 
public  officer,  by  throwing  every  possible  light  on  a  question  that 
deeply  interests  and  engages  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
benevolent  minds  of  the  present  day. 

What  amount  of  mental  disease  has  been  observed  and  ac- 
counted for  in  prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  belief,  that  several  of  the 
cases  I  have  just  recorded  would  have  escaped  detection  among 
prisoners  working  in  a  gang,  or,  if  detected,  w^ould  not  have  been 
considered  insanity  by  the  officer  in  charge,  as  their  hallucinations 
were  of  such  a  character  as  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  their  daily  task.  Indeed,  (1723,  who  was  idle  for 
some  months,  and  1850,  for  a  short  time,  excepted,)  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  a  week  was  lost  by  them,  as  the  portion  of  the  day 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed  from  three  different  sources  that 
a  married  sister  of  1850,  who  resides  at  a  distance  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  is  an  efnleptic  and  of  -weakened  mind ;  thus  leaving  only  two  out  of  the  eight 
cases  of  mental  disease  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  either  by  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, by  its  frequent  existence  before  imprisonment,  or  by  the  presence  of  another 
disease  that  almost  invariably  leads  to  it,  under  any  circumstances. 
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not  occupied  in  out-door  labour  was  spent  at  the  usual  employ- 
ment in  the  cells. 

The  case  of  1723,  though  here  recorded  for  the  fxrst  time, 
originated  towards  the  latter  end  of  1844  ;  but  the  symptoms  were 
then  too  obscure  to  justify  its  publication,  the  more  especially  as 
a  distinguished  countryman  of  the  patient  declared  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  national  peculiarities  distorted  into  supposed  insanity, 
by  his  inability  to  make  himself  understood.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  evidences  of  derangement  became  too  plain  to  admit  of 
a  doubt  even  by  those  least  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of 
mental  disease. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  separate  system 
would  have  a  peculiarly  unfriendly  influence  on  the  minds  of 
German  prisoners,  I  consider  as  entirely  without  reason ;  and  I 
believe  there  are  no  facts  on  record  to  support  it.    That  among  a 
given  number  of  German  and  American  prisoners  confined  in  this 
Institution,  a  larger  ratio  of  insanity,  ccEteris  'paribus^  would  become 
developed  among  the  former  I  would  expect  to  be  the  case  ;  but 
were  the  circumstances  reversed,  —  the  prison  in  Germany,  the 
officers,  legal  visiters,  &c.  Germans,  —  I  feel  confident  the  con- 
verse would  be  the  result,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it 
should  be  so  ;  the  American  prisoner,  unable  to  converse  in  Ger- 
man, and  the  German  prisoner  in  English  would  be  subjected  to 
most  of  the  horrors  of  complete  solitude  instead  of  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  separation  from  vicious  companions  and  restricted 
intercourse  with  intelligent  and  upright  men.    But  leaving  the 
diflference  in  language  entirely  oat  of  the  question,  there  certainly 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  insanity  due  in  a  foreign  population  than 
among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
infliuences  common  to  all  civilised  nations  the  immigrant  has 
others  peculiar  to  himself,  —  the  irrepressible  longings  after  the 
country  of  his  birth,  separation  from  kindred  and  friends,  the 
family  misfortunes  that  may  have  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
native  land,  imperfect  acclimation,  and  many  more  that  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  call  up. 

The  oft-reiterated  charge  of  stultifying  the  mind  brought  against 
this  Institution,  I  consider  as  arising  from  the  well  founded  dread 


entertained  of  the  once  contemplated  system  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment without  labour,  having  been  blindly  transferred  to  another 
having  no  resemblance  but  in  name.  So  far  as  my  observations 
go,  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  influence,  indispensable  to  the 
discipline  of  separate  imprisonment,  that  would  be  likely  to  de- 
range a  healthy  mind.  The  very  frequent  intercourse  of  the  pri- 
soners with  an  intelligent  officer,  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
having  them  directed  from  objects  that  are  base  to  things  that  are 
worthy.*    The  books  contained  in  the  library,  much  enlarged 

*  The  ignorance  which  I  have  often  found  to  exist  in  the  public  mind  respecting^ 
the  intercourse  of  the  prisoners  with  the  overseers,  induces  me  to  pubhsh  the  follow- 
ing communication  fiom  the  intelligent  officer  by  whom  it  is  subscribed. 

Sir. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  here  present  you  with  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  daily  routine  of  duties  necessarily  devolving  on  the  Overseers  in 
the  shoemaking  department,  relative  to  their  intercourse  with  the  prisoners  in  this 
Penitentiary,  commencing  with  the  summer  arrangement.  At  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  Overseers  commence  by  throwing  open  the  outer  wooden  doors  of  the 
cells  in  order  to  the  admission  of  pure  air ;  at  6  they  serve  breakfast ;  at  8  let  out 
the  prisoners  into  the  exercising  yards,  where  they  remain  one  hour  and  are  again 
locked  up  ;  at  11^  they  serve  dinner  ;  at  5  serve  supper;  at  5 J  they  close  and  lock 
up  the  outer  wooden  doors,  and  their  stated  interviews  for  three  days  in  the  week 
are  ended. 

But  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  additional  duties  arise  which  are 
not  only  necessary,  but  invariably  attended  to.  On  Wednesdays,  the  Overseer 
hands  to  each  prisoner  a  razor  to  shave  with  (and  soap  if  he  requires  it)  ;  after 
leaving  it  in  the  cell  about  half  an  hour  he  calls  again  and  receives  it.  On  Fridays 
he  takes  out  the  boxes  containing  the  dirt  and  cuttings  of  manufacturing  materials 
which  have  collected  through  the  week.  On  Saturdays  he  sweeps  the  space  between 
the  iron  grated  and  wooden  doors  opening  on  the  corridor,  hands  in  again  and 
receives  the  razors,  and  supplies  each  prisoner  with  a  clean  shirt  and  sheet.  In 
addition  to  these  duties  the  Overseer  receives  from  and  again  supplies  the  prisoner 
with  books  from  the  Library,  and  conducts  them  to  and  from  the  baths^  every  two 
weeks  ;  and  in  winter  he  exchanges  their  stockings  in  the  same  period  of  time.  These 
are  duties  which  come  up  in  regular  order  ;  besides,  serving  molasses  monthly, 
vinegar  and  green  vegetables  occasionally.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  weaving  depart- 
ment to  state  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  the  general  and  ordinary  inter- 
views between  the  Overseers  and  prisoners  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  the 
shoemaking ;  a  portion  of  their  manufacturing  materials  must  of  necessity  be  given 
in  and  taken  out  of  the  cells  at  least  once,  but  generally  twice,  a  day. 

In  the  winter  arrangement  our  interviews  with  the  prisoners  are  equal  to  those 
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during  the  past  year,  and  happily  blending  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture with  works  of  a  purely  moral  and  religious  character,  are 
freely  circulated  through  the  cells  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  prisoners  enables  them 
to  adapt  their  reading  to  their  various  capacities.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  schoolmaster  puts  it  in  the  power  of  almost  all  to  enjoy 
this  source  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  shortly  after 
admission,  while  his  visits  during  the  period  of  instruction  serve 
to  enliven  and  occupy  the  mind,  until  the  prisoner  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  for  himself. 

The  Sabbath,  too  often  spent  by  the  convict  when  at  large  in  | 
riot  and  debauchery,  is  here  occupied  in  part  in  listening  to  the  j 
judicious  counselings  of  a  gospel  minister,  whose  best  efforts  are  j 
directed  to  awaken  in  his  hardened  bosom  thoughts  of  penitence 
and  prayer,  thereby  opening  new  and  healthy  sources  of  mental  ] 
activity  to  which  he  had  been  heretofore  a  stranger. 

of  summer,  tvith  the  exception  of  opening  and  closing  the  outer  wooden  doors  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  made  up  by  handing  to  the  prisoners  candles  or  oil.    One  remark, 
and  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  my  subject :  —  it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  ' 
you  with  correct  information  respecting  the  various  duties  which  imperatively  de- 
mand the  closest  attention  of  the  Overseers  in  manufacturing  operations ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  all  the  instruction  extended  to  the  prisoner  in  the  mechanic  arts  is 
given  by  the  Overseers, — all  the  materials  pertaining  to  their  employments,  persons, 
and  cells,  pass  in  and  out  of  their  doors  through  the  hands  of  the  Overseers.    You  [ 
will  pardon  this  digression,  but  you  ar€  aware  that  four  Overseers  remain  on  duty 
every  night,  two  until  the  arrival  of  the  watchmen,  and  the  other  two  the  remainder 
of  the  night.    Their  duties  are  rotary :  one  of  them  patroles  the  passages  until  9 
o'clock,  for  the  double  purpose  of  watching  and  attending  to  any  requirements  of 
the  prisoners.    At  8|  o'clock  the  bell  is  sounded  from  the  head  of  each  corridor, 
notifying  the  prisoners  to  cease  operations,  when  half  an  hour  is  allowed  them  for  | 
the  purpose  of  preparing  their  beds  and  perusing  their  books.    At  9  o'clock  the  ! 
bell  is  again  sounded  from  the  Centre  Building,  which  is  distinctly  heard  through 
the  seven  corridors,  and  well  understood  by  the  prisoners  as  a  notice  to  extinguish 
their  lights.    For  a  short  interval  the  movements  preparatory  to  retiring  are  heard, 
but,  anon,  order  and  quietude  prevail. 

With  sentiments  of  respect, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.S.  Penitentiary,  Jan.  1st  1846,  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

To  R.  A.  Given,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  E.  S.  Penitentiary. 
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On  the  reception  of  fresh  prisoners,  the  sheriffs  have  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  those  in  confinement  from  their  respective  coun- 
ties, informing  them  of  the  health,  &c.,  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  giving  them  every  other  information  not  likely  to 
exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on  their  minds.  Free  and  unre- 
strained conversation  on  all  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  his 
knowledge  is  frequently  afforded  to  the  separate  prisoner,  by  the 
visits  of  the  acting  committee  of  the  Prison  Society,  whose  num- 
bers have  been  recently  increased  to  eighteen  members.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  who  compose  this 
committee,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much  moral  and  intellectual 
good  may  arise  to  the  prisoners  from  frequent  intercourse  with 
them.  Other  ex  officio  visiters  are  the  judges  of  the  different 
courts  ;  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  State  ;  and  the  commission- 
ers of  counties  ;  all  of  whom  occasionally  avaU  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Inspectors,  the  city  clergymen 
of  all  denominations  have  free  access  to  the  cells  when  they  wish  to 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  prisoner  in  his  religious 
duties. 

On  the  intercourse  of  the  convicts  with  the  Inspectors,  Warden, 
Moral  Instructor,  School-master,  Apothecary,  and  Physician,  I 
shall  not  enlarge  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  bi-weekly  visits  of  the 
acting  Inspectors  enable  them  to  see  all  in  confinement  at  least 
twice  during  their  two  months  on  duty.  The  Moral  Instructor 
and  School-master  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the 
Institution  ;  the  Warden  and  Physician  visit  every  inmate  once 
every  two  weeks  (many  daily  or  twice  daily,  as  circumstances 
may  require),  and  the  Apothecary*  (an  intelligent  student  of 
medicine),  as  often  as  his  professional  services  may  be  required, 
or  at  any  other  time  his  leisure  or  inclination  may  dictate. 

The  hour  allotted  to  each  prisoner  daily  for  exercise  in  the  cell 
yards,  while  it  strengthens  the  physical  health  presents  both  food 

*  To  Mr.  David  J,  M'Kibben,  who  filled  this  situation  for  eighteen  months,  I  am 
much  indebted  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  its  arduous  and 
responsible  duties.  To  the  present  moment,  he  is  gratefully  remembered  by  many  of 
the  prisoners,  whose  sufferings  his  kindness  and  sympathy  did  much  to  alleviate. 
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and  variety  to  the  mind.  This  period  of  relaxation,  so  welcome 
to  all,  is  spent  in  the  proper  season  of  the  year  by  many  in  tend- 
ing the  vines  and  flowers  planted  by  themselves  or  their  prede- 
cessors;  while  others,  more  intent  on  indulging  the  palate  than 
gratifying  the  eye,  enjoy  the  peaches,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c., 
which  the  inclosures  yield  to  their  industry.  When  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Physician,  he  has  the  privilege  of  allowing  the 
prisoner  exercise  in  the  large  yards  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer,  or  of  granting  him  the  use  of  that  attached  to  the  cell 
many  hours  of  the  day;  and  as  these  indulgences  can  be  granted 
■without  involving  any  infraction  of  the  discipline  professed  under 
the  separate  system,  they  are  frequently  resorted  to  with  ad- 
vantage. 

I  think  the  numerous  sources  of  healthy  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety, (and  as  having  the  principal  charge  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  of  the  Institution,  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
all  such  to  be  encouraged,)  together  with  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  I  have  just  mentioned  as  afforded  to  the 
separate  prisoner,  will  be  acknowledged  to  deprive  his  isolation 
of  even  the  name  of  solitude,  and  to  prove  that  when  cases  of 
insanity  arise,  we  must  look  for  other  causes  than  the  influence 
of  the  discipline  under  which  he  is  placed. 

Architectural  defects  ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  un- 
doubtedly do  exist  in  the  construction  of  this,  the  first  of  the 
prisons  on  the  separate  plan, —  defects  calculated  to  act  injuri- 
ously on  the  physical  health,  and,  in  a  degree,  to  mar  the  ope- 
ration of  its  discipline  ;  but  freed  from  these  the  excellence  of  the 
principle,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  be  acknowledged  by  its 
adoption  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  step  aside  from  my  own  peculiar 
sphere,  and  to  trespass  for  a  moment  on  the  moral  department,  I 
would  say,  that  the  reforming  influences  of  this  system  can  never 
be  fully  realised,  so  long  as  promiscuous  association  is  permitted 
in  the  county  jails  before  conviction  ;  and  we  consider  our  duty 
to  the  discharged  prisoner  fully  performed  by  giving  him  a  few 
dollars  and  telling  him  not  to  squander  them  in  debauchery  and 
vice.    In  order  to  enable  the  liberated  convict  to  practice  in  so- 
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ciety  the  lessons  of  morality  and  religion  taught  him  during  im- 
prisonment, we  must  be  prepared  to  guide  him  in  his  new  path, 
and  to  save  him  from  the  snares  of  former  companions.  In  Lon- 
don there  has  existed  for  several  years,  and  in  New  York  has 
been  recently  established,  a  society  for  the  protection  and  em- 
ployment of  recently  discharged  prisoners  who  are  anxious  to 
amend  the  error  of  their  ways ;  and  in  both  cities  the  result  has 
been  such  as  to  afford  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  To  the  ladies 
who  visit  weekly  the  female  prisoners  in  this  Institution,  the  credit 
is  justly  due  of  having  long  acted  on  this  principle,  but  the  males, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  almost  in  every  instance  left  principally 
to  their  own  guidance  —  comfortably  clothed,  it  is  true,  and  fur- 
nished'with  a  little  money,  but  which  at  best  can  only  serve  to 
prolong  the  feeble  contest  between  good  resolutions  and  the  force 
of  evil  example.*  I  am  satisfied,  if  a  society  such  as  I  have  just 
mentioned  were  established  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  greatest 
good  would  arise  from  its  influence,  and  that  re-convictions  after 
imprisonment,  under  this  discipline  already  comparatively  rare, 
would  become  much  more  so. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Report,  without  expressing  my  thanks  to 
the  officers  for  their  assistance  rendered  me  in  discharge  of  my 
professional  duties,  and  for  their  promptness  in  extending  to  the 
sick  their  sympathy  and  kindness.  During  the  lingering  illness 
of  the  two  female  prisoners  who  died  within  the  year,  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  witnessing  and  admiring  the  unceasing 
solicitude  of  the  Matron,  Mrs.  Hall,  to  smooth  their  passage  to 
the  grave. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  A.  GIVEN, 
Physician  to  the  E.  S.  Penitentiary, 

January,  1846. 

*  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Reverends  Charles  R.  Demme,  D.  D.,  and 
Conrad  A.  Flcischman,  the  German  convicts  are  for  the  most  part  provided 
with  suitable  employment  immediately  on  their  discharge  from  prison. 
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THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  :  J 

The  general  condition  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  present  time,  calls  for  devout  acknowledgments 
to  God,  whose  providence  has  guarded  its  interests,  and  pre- 
served its  peace,  through  another  year  of  successful  operation. 

I  have  never,  at  any  preceding  period,  witnessed  a  higher 
degree  of  order  and  contentment  among  the  inmates  than  at 
present ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  prospect  of  its  con- 
tinuance is  entirely  favourable. 

As  regards  the  provision  for  the  general  welfare,  and  the  moral 
culture  of  the  prisoners,  there  appears  to  be  no  occasion  to  suggest 
any  improvement  whatever.  All  that  the  most  enlarged  benevo- 
lence can  ask,  on  their  behalf,  is  here  habitually  and  systemati- 
cally regarded.  The  additional  facilities  for  instruction,  both 
moral  and  religious,  supplied  during  the  past  year,  are  of  great 
value. 

The  Prison  Discipline  Society  has  increased  its  Library  by  the 
addition  of  valuable  English  books,  and  by  a  very  important  ad- 
dition of  three  hundred  volumes  of  German  and  French  books 
for  the  use  of  foreign  convicts,  which  it  is  hoped  will  contribute 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  that  class  of  prisoners. 

The  Library  established  by  John  Bacon,  Esq.,  has  also  been 
increased  ;  and  there  are  at  this  time  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes  in  circulation,  w^hose  influence  must  impart  in- 
tellectual and  moral  instruction  to  some  extent. 

The  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  has  continued  to  furnish  bibles 
for  the  use  of  prisoners  :  prayer-books  have  been  given  by  the 
Female  Protestant  Episcopal  Prayer-book  Society.  The  usual 
supply  of  tracts  has  been  received  from  the  Philadelphia  Tract 
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Society,  and  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  pages  of  tracts  from  the 
Female  Episcopal  Tract  Society.  These  various  benevolent 
institutions  are  entitled  to  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
valuable  aids  so  generously  imparted.  It  is  an  encouraging  indi- 
cation of  the  usefulness  of  tract  distribution,  that  they  are  almost 
universally  received  with  pleasure,  and  that  many  prisoners  from 
the  interior  of  the  State  are  careful  to  keep  them  in  good  order  ; 
and  desire  at  their  discharge  to  take  them  to  their  homes  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families. 

The  effort  to  impart  instruction  to  the  ignorant  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Of  139  prisoners  discharged,  one  hundred  could  read 
and  write  ;  thirty-seven  could  read,  and  only  two  of  the  whole 
number  could  not  read.  Of  these.  No.  1294,  a  coloured  prisoner, 
was  incapable  of  learning,  through  native  dulness  :  and  No.  1827, 
a  white  man,  was  deplorably  imbecile  in  mind,  at  entrance,  and 
was  during  nearly  half  of  the  period  of  his  confinement  in  the 
Infirmary.  Six  of  the  discharged  prisoners  learned  to  write,  nine 
to  read  and  write,  and  fourteen  learned  to  read  w^hile  in  prison. 

The  condition  of  those  committed  during  the  year,  in  reference 
to  education,  is  as  follows,  viz :  Of  143  received  into  the  insti- 
tution, 92  could  read  and  write,  29  could  read  only,  and  22  could 
not  read.  Between  those  admitted  and  those  discharged,  there 
is,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  a  gratifying  comparison. 

The  amount  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  Lord's  day  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year.  The  number  of  sermons  and 
other  religious  addresses  is  218.  The  prisoners  have  occupied 
six  corridors,  —  which  makes  an  average  of  nearly  thirty-seven 
sermons  to  each,  in  the  year.  The  usual  aid  has  been  imparted 
by  ministers  of  different  religious  communions,  who  sympathise 
with  these  sons  of  sorrow,  and  feel  deeply  interested  to  impart  to 
them  the  restoring  influences  of  the  gospel,  and  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal life. 

As  to  the  result  of  these  various  efforts,  it  is  dithcult  to  form  a 
definite  and  perfect  estimate.  In  some  instances,  w^here  good 
impressions  w^ere  evidently  produced,  they  appear  to  have  been 
transient ;  but  may  hereafter  be  revived  w^ith  greater  force,  and 
become  fixed.    In  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  instances,  1 
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have  found  from  subsequent  reliable  information,  that  reforms 
have  occurred  where  no  satisfactory  indications  were  visible  du- 
ring imprisonment. 

While  there  has  been  no  special  religious  influence  pervading 
the  Penitentiary,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  continued 
use  of  the  ordinary  means  has  not  been  unrewarded.  There  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
individuals,  which  have  the  stamp  of  permanency.  Two  prison- 
ers have  exhibited,  in  sickness  and  death,  the  efficacious  influence 
of  an  enlightened  hope,  which  divested  death  of  its  sting,  and  the 
grave  of  its  terrors.  In  addition  to  these,  I  have  received  inform- 
ation of  twenty-one  Discharged  Prisoners,  during  the  past  year, 
who  are  hopefully  reformed.  With  seventeen  of  them,  I  have 
had  personal  intercourse,  and  from  four,  credible  intelligence  has 
been  received. 

When  it  is  considered  that  my  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
Institution,  and  my  opportunities  to  obtain  information,  conse- 
quently veiy  limited,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  hope  that  many 
similar  instances  occur,  of  which,  from  distance  and  other  causes, 
no  account  can  be  had. 

A  review  of  the  past  year  is  in  many  respects  highly  inspiriting, 
and  most  fully  and  amply  confirms  my  conviction  of  the  superior 
excellency  of  this  system,  and  of  its  adaptedness  to  raise  the 
fallen,  to  restore  them  to  virtue  and  usefulness,  and  to  secure 
their  ultimate  happiness. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

THOMAS  LACOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor, 

Jan.  1st,  1846. 
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REPORT 


Of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for 
THE  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  it  being  the  Eigh- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors,  made  in  con- 
formity WITH  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April,  A.D,  1829. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  presenting  to  the  Legislature  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania — according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.D.  1829— the 
Board  of  Inspectors  feel  it  to  be  their  conscientious  duty,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  on 
the  present  condition  of  penitentiary  punishment,  and  prison  disci- 
pline reform,  as  they  now  exist  under  the  peculiar  system  of  our. 
State. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  the  then 
prison  discipline  of  Pennsylvania  obtained  the  -serious  attention 
of  some  of  our  most  benevolent  and  enlightened  citizens.  De- 
plorable, indeed,  was  the  condition  then  of  the  inmates  of  prisons 
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—  system  there  was  none  —  the  discipline  was  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  reform  was  an  object  which  had  never  been  se- 
riously regarded  as  within  the  range  of  incidents  to  punishment  — 
neither  was  the  prevention  of  crime  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  results  which  should  follow  from  all  systems  of  peniten- 
tiary imprisonment.  The  general  opinion  in  the  dark  age,  which 
immediately  preceded  these  first  efforts  at  prison  reform,  was 
circumscribed  to  the  necessity  of  the  detection  of  offenders  and 
their  punishment,  the  criminal  and  the  convict — one  who  de- 
served punishment,  and  having  received  it,  was  the  inmate  of  a 
prison  —  beyond  this  there  was  neither  public  anxiety,  nor  public 
sympathy,  nor  public  thought.  The  prison  was  the  abode  of  the 
bad,  and  the  bad  were  only  to  be  kept  from  further  injury  upon 
society  by  the  walls  and  irons  of  the  law.  Short-sighted,  indeed, 
was  the  policy  by  which  the  community  thus  sought  to  benefit  or 
protect  itself  —  and  cruel  was  the  policy  which  exercised  the 
only  influence  which  was  exerted  over  the  erring,  the  desponding, 
and  the  depraved  of  our  species,  who  became,  by  reason  of  human 
frailties,  subject  to  its  operation. 

The  system,  if  it  could  be  denominated  a  system,  of  prison 
discipline  which  existed  at  the  time  alluded  to,  partook  only  of  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  It  was  necessarily  so  interpreted  by  those  who 
suffered  under  it.  It  was  power  iron-handed,  justice  in  a  coat  of 
mail  —  the  benignity  of  character  which  should  mark  the  first, 
the  mercy  and  kindness  which  should  ever  characterise  the  last, 
were  never  visible  or  operative.  The  gentle  spirit  of  benevolence 
shed  no  influence  upon  that  prison  discipline  or  those  prisoners' 
fate.  The  reform  of  the  convict  was  neither  considered  nor  be- 
lieved in  —  the  idea  of  preventing  crime  was  absorbed  in  the  result 
of  a  conviction  for  an  offence  —  and  a  fellow-citizen  in  a  prison 
was  beyond  all  influences  which  are  ever  held  to  be  powerful  for 
good,  when  bestowed  upon  man  under  every  other  condition  in 
life.  Such  is  believed  to  be  an  historical  summary  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  first  efforts  for 
its  melioration.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine  how  it 
operated  upon  society,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  penitentiary  discipline. 
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.  In  the  year  1787,  were  re( 
105  prisoners ;  of  these  there 
were  convicted  for 

In  the  year  1788—98 

1789—  125 

1790—  109 

1791—  78 

1792—  63 
'  1793—45 

1794—  92 

1795—  116 

1796—  145 

1797—  114 

1798—  122 
1799_145 

1800—  106 

1801—  151 


ived  in  the  Jail  at  Philadelphia, 
Burglary  13. 
Larceny  72. 

Burglary  10. 
Larceny  68. 

Burglary  22. 
Larceny  75. 

Burglary  5. 
Larceny  86. 

Burglary  4. 
Larceny  58. 

Burglary  7. 
Larceny  38. 

Burglary  2. 
Larceny  28. 

Burglary  2. 
Larceny  71. 

f  Burglary  2. 

J  Forgery  and  Counterfeiting  10. 

Horse  stealing  8. 
[  Larceny  72. 

Burglary  1. 
Horse  stealing  16. 
Larceny  105. 

Burglary  2. 
Horse  stealing  15. 
Larceny  81. 
Burglary  5. 
Horse  stealing  12. 
Larceny  90. 

Burglary  2. 

Horse  stealing  3.  ' 

Larceny  115. 

Burglary  6. 

Horse  stealing  5. 

Larceny  81. 
f  Burglary  2. 
!  Horse  stealing  7. 
}  Larceny  123. 
[  Receiving  stolen  goods  10. 
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In  the  year  1802,  were  received  in  the  Jail  at  Philadelphia, 
106  prisoners  ;  of  these  there  (  Burglary  2. 
were  convicted  for  <  Horse  Stealing  12. 

(  Larceny  79. 

Burglary  9. 

j^gQ2  Horse  stealing  3. 

'  Larceny  82. 
Receiving  stolen  goods  4. 

Arson  6. 
Burglary  5. 
1804—140  ^  Horse  stealing  3- 
I  Larceny  93. 

[  Receiving  stolen  goods  5. 
f  Burglary  6. 

1806-124  \  3. 

j  Larceny  84. 

[  Receiving  stolen  goods  2. 

f  Burglary  6. 
Forgery  and  Counterfeiting  5 

1806-182  i  ^- 

Larceny  144. 

Murder  and  Manslaughter  8. 
Receiving  stolen  goods  2. 

f  Burglary  20. 
I  Forgery  6. 
J  Horse  stealing  5. 
]  Larceny  96. 

j  Receiving  stolen  goods  5. 
[  Murder  and  Manslaughter  4. 

Assault  and  Battery  with  intent 

to  Murder  11. 
Burglary  5. 

Forgery  and  Counterfeiting  10. 
Horse  stealing  3 
Larceny  137. 

Murder  and  Manslaughter  3. 
Burglary  2. 

Forgery  and  Counterfeiting  8. 
Horse  stealing  7. 
Larceny  147. 


1807—149 


1808—194 


1809—206 
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In  the  year  1810,  were  received  in  the  Jail  at  Philadelphia, 


236  prisoners;  of  these  there 
were  convicted  for 


Burglary  11, 
Forgery  10. 
'  Horse  stealing  4. 
Larceny  159. 

Murder  and  Manslaughter  5. 

C  Burglary  13. 
I  Forgery  7. 
1811—304  \  Horse  stealing  3. 

I  Larceny  200. 

I  Murder  and  Manslaughter  5. 

f  Arson  3. 
j  Burglary  9. 

1812    239  ^  jjorse  stealing  5. 

Larceny  170. 
Murder,  2d  degree  4. 

f  Burglary  12. 

[  Murder  and  Manslaughter  5. 

f  Arson  3. 
I  Burglary  2. 

1814—  222     Forgery  10. 

j  Horse  stealing  1. 
I  Larceny  168. 

[  Murder  and  Manslaughter  S. 

Arson  3. 
Burglary  13. 
Forgery  8. 

1815—  378  ^  Horse  stealing  7. 
Larceny  266. 
Murder,  2d  degree  4. 
Receiving  stolen  goods  6. 

Arson  2. 
Burglary  4. 
Forgery  22. 

1816 —  433  \  Horse  stealing  10. 
Larceny  290. 

Murder  and  Manslaughter  4. 
Receiving  stolen  goods  2. 
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In  the  year  1817,  were  received  in  the  Jail  at  Philadelphia, 


347  prisoners;  of  these  there 
were  convicted  for 


1818—301 


1819—353 


1820—245 


1821—303 


1822—332 


1823—331  ^ 
I 


Arson  7. 
Burglary  15. 
Forgery  8. 
]  Horse  stealing  7. 
I  Larceny  235. 
[  Manslaughter  2. 

Arson  3. 
Burglary  16. 
Horse  stealing  10. 
Murder  and  Manslaughter  5. 
Larceny  234. 
Forgery  12. 

Arson  2. 
Burglary  21. 
Horse  stealing  12. 
Forgery  6. 

Murder  and  Manslaughter  7, 
Larceny  272. 

Burglary  17. 
Forgery  and  passing  6. 
Horse  stealing  7. 
\  Murder  and  Manslaughter  8. 
I  Larceny  181. 
[  Robbery  7. 
'  Burglary  16. 
Horse  stealing  10. 
Murder  and  Manslaughter  9. 
Larceny  238. 
Forgery  6. 
Receiving  stolen  goods  2. 

f  Burglary  11. 

I  Horse  stealing  7. 

J  Forgery  and  passing  23. 

1  Larceny  255. 

Murder  and  Manslaughter  6. 
[  Receiving  stolen  goods  5. 
f  Arson  7. 
I  Burglary  19. 
Forgery  and  passing  20. 
Horse  stealing  13. 
Larceny  251. 


[  Murder  and  Manslaughter  6. 


CO 

o 
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In  the  year  1824,  were  received  in  the  Jail  at  Philadelphia. 

•     .    _      i1  XI  r    A  O 


286  prisoners;  of  these  there 
were  convictee  for 


Arson  3. 
Burglary  16. 
Forgery  and  passing  22. 
^  Horse  stealing  4. 
Larceny  216. 
Receiving  stolen  goods  3. 
Murder  and  Manslaughter  3. 

The  offences  particularized  in  the  above  list  are  selected  from 
the  whole  number  convicted  in  each  year,  to  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  crimes  committed. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1825,  there  were  in  the 
Penitentiary  [Walnut  street  Jail],  559  prisoners. 

There  is  a  want  of  correct  statistics  for  the  year  1825  within 
reach — but  enough  can  be  obtained  in  subsequent  periods  for 
the  present  purpose. 

In  the  year  1832  there  were  4515  persons  committed  to  the 
County  Prison  [Arch  street]. 

During  the  same  year  there  were  convicted  to  the  Walnut 
street  Penitentiary  171 — making  in  that  Prison  on  the  first  of 
January,  1832,  666  prisoners;  and  in  the  two  Prisons,  both  tried 
and  untried,  4515+666=5181  prisoners. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  interesting  to  show  what  was  the 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  community  of  the  old  system  of 
congregating  the  prisoners  together,  and  the  absence  of  any 
efforts  to  meliorate  the  system  itself,  or  to  attempt  to  reform  and 
improve  the  character  of  the  prisoners,  and  prevent  the  commission 
of  crime. 

These  tables  certainly  do  not  exhibit  a  very  flattering  picture. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  population  during  the  period 
referred  to  was  materially  less  in  number,  and  better  in 
moral  and  social  condition,  than  that  of  the  present  day,  for 
reasons  which  are  too  obvious  to  enumerate. 
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The  following  statement  of  population  will  be  found  useful  in 
connection  with  the  state  of  crime  in  Pennsylvania. 


Increase. 

In  1830  the  population  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  was 
In  1840        "       "       "  " 

In  1830  Coloured  population  was 
In  1840  " 

188.961 
258.037 

15.616 
19.130 

70.076 
3.514 

Coloured. 

Total,  White  and 
Coloured. 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia,  was 

In  1830          "          "  " 

Increase 

37.952 
31.351 

908.744 
755.577 

6.601 

153.167 

Increase  in  1840. 

In  1820  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
District  composed  of  the  same 
counties,  was 

578.434 

330.310 

Total. 

Increase  per 
centum. 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  was 

In  1800 
In  1810 
In  1820 
In  1830 
In  1840 

In  1847          (at  the  same  ratio.) 

54.391 
81.209 
111.210 
137.097 
188.961 
258.037 
314.816 

22 

Since  the  present  system  of  Penitentiary  punishment  has  been 
in  operation  in  Pennsylvania,  a  system  which  has  had  ingrafted 
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upon  it  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  in  which  the  other  was  so 
sadly  deficient,  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  the  moral  hygiene 
is  presented. 

The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  on  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  into  that  Prison  70  prisoners  were  admitted  from  the 
old  Penitentiary  in  Walnut  street. 

From  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  up  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1847,  there  have  been  received  into  the  State  Penitentiary 
from  all  the  counties  in  the  Eastern  district  of  the  State,  2176 
prisoners. 

These  prisoners  were  convicted  of  the  following  crimes  : 


Larceny,  1111 
Burglary,  236 
Horse  Stealing,  148 
Forgery,  86 
Robbery,  58 
Manslaughter,  61 
Passing  Counterfeit  Money,  79 
Murder  in  2d  Degree,  54 
Rape,  25 
Arson,  26 
Fraudulent  Insolvency,  1 
Horse  Stealing  and  Forgery,  1 
Engraving  Bank  Note  Plate,  1 
Conspiracy  to  Break  Prison,  2 
Attempt  to  Rob  and  Bur- 
glary, 3 
Poisoning,  2 
Stealing  Letter  from  Mail,  3 
Murder  on  High  Seas,  1 
Misdemeanour,  8 
Attempt  to  Poison,  1 
Arson  and  Larceny,  1 
Assault  and  Battery,  5 
Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny,  21 


Subornation  of  Perjury,  2 
Unnatural  Crime,  4 
Concealing  Death  of  Bastard 

Child,  1 
Riot,  1 
Assault  and  Battery,  with  In- 
tent to  Produce  Abortion,  1 
Robbing  United  States  Mail,  1 
Malicious  Mischief,  5 
Larceny  and  Breakin^^  Prison,  2 
Bigamy,  10 
Cheating  by  False  Pretences,  2 
Attempt  at  Burglary,  1 
Conspiracy  to  Defraud,  2 
Riot,  and  Avssault  and  Bat- 
tery, 17 
Disorderly  Bawdy  House,  4 
Putting  Obstruction  on  Rail 

Road,  2 
Conspiracy,  22 
Counterfeiting,  2 
Smuggling,  1 
Burning  Bridges,  2 
Burglary  and  Larceny,  28 
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Perjury,  10 
Sending  a  Challenge  to  Fight,  1 
Receiving  Stolen  Goods,  14 
Stealing  the  Mail,  1 
Assault  and  Battery,  Intent  to 

Kill,  41 
Assault  and  Battery,  with  In- 
tent to  Commit  a  Rape  26 
Selling  Counterfeit  Money,  3 
Felony,  1 


Obtaining  Goods  under  False 

Pretences,  2 
Making  Revolt,  '  1 
Assault  and  Battery,  with  In- 
tent to  Rob,  1 
Fornication  and  Bastardy,  2 
Opening  and  Embezzling  the 

Mail,  2 
Kidnapping,  1 

Total,  2176 


In  order  more  fully  to  establish  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
separate  system  of  Prison  discipline,  the  reformatory  and  pre- 
ventive features  which  are  so  important  in  all  modes  of  punish- 
ment for  crimes,  the  following  table,  made  for  the  last  five  years, 
is  given. 

It  includes  all  the  offences  for  which  prisoners  have  been  con- 
victed to  the  Penitentiary.  The  increase  of  population  should 
be  regarded  when  reference  is  made  to  the  per  centum  of  con- 
victions for  eack  crime  to  the  average  of  population  —  or  when 
a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  convictions  under  the  old 
and  the  new  system  of  Penitentiary  discipline. 

It  is  given  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  disparity  between 
!|3ae  present  system  and  its  effects,  and  the  former  mode,  and 
the  results  of  its  operation  upon  society.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  several  counties  which  send  prisoners  to  the  State 
Penitentiary  is  not  given,  because  there  are  no  reliable  data  on 
which  to  establish  it.  The  want  of  such  statistical  information  is 
only  felt  when  the  necessity  for  its  use  is  manifest. 
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CRIMES  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


RECEIVED  INTO  THE  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 


1842.|  1843 

1844 

1845. 

1846. 

Tntal 

Larceny, 

60 

17 

65 

64 

59 

325 

34 

10 

J. 

« 

<_/ 

10 

81 

Horse  Stpalino" 

5 

11 

8 

9 

3 

36 

Forfferv. 

4 

14 

4 

4 

5 

31 

Manslaughter. 

4 

1 

9 

5 

8 

27 

Passincr  C!nnntprfpit  Mnnpv 

9 

5 

4 

8 

8 

34 

Mlirrlpr  in  9rl  Tlpnrrpp 

■"-'■I.  U.1  »u  CI    111       U.  Xyc^lCCj 

3 

2 

Q 

8 

1 

17 

K  nn np  rv 
u  uc I  y  , 

2 

2 

2 

4 

i  o 

Rape, 

5 

4 

1 

2 

12 

Asslt.  and  Bat.,  Intent  to  Kill, 

2 

3 

4 

4 

13 

As  anrl  T^^i    inf  in  Ontn  Ranp 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny, 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

10 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods, 

3 

2 

1 

7 

Mi5?dpmpannr 

^ 

3 

4 

Assault, 

1 

2 

Selling  Counterfeit  Money, 

-, 

1 

Secreting  and  Embez.  a  Letter, 

1 

2 

Arson 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 
J 

Poisoning-, 

1 

1 

Smugoflino* 

1 

1 

Accessary  to  Burning  Bridges, 

2 

2 

Biffamv, 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Consnirarv 

Obtain  Good«;  hv  Palsp  Prpf pn 

10 

7 

1 

18 

2 

2 

Periurv, 

Malirinn*!  MisrpViipf 

l^lVJ  Ulo  LV±ioUlllCi, 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Disorderly  and  Bawdy  House, 

1 

1 

2 

Assault,  with  intent  to  Rob, 

1 

Subornation  of  Perjury, 

1 

Fornication,  Bastardy,  &c.. 

2 

2 

Counterfeiting, 

1 

1 

Making  a  Revolt, 

1 

Asslt.  with  a  Danger.  Weapon, 

1 

Unnatural  Crime, 

1 

Riot  and  Assault  and  Battery, 

jlO 

1 

11 

Kidnapping, 

1 

Number  of  prisoners. 

142 

156 

138 

143 

117 

696 
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From  the  year  1787  to  the  year  1825,  there  were  convicted  to 
the  old  Prison  at  Walnut  Street,  7397  prisoners — and  from  the 
year  1829  to  the  first  of  January,  1847,  there  were  convicted  to 
the  State  Penitentiary  2176  —  from  which  last  number  should  be 
deducted  70  prisoners  who  were  sent  to  the  State  Prison  when  it 
opened  from  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  leaving  the  convictions 
to  the  State  Prison  only  2106. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  tables  presented  since  1829  refer 
only  to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  separate  system  ope- 
rates to  detei"  from  crime,  the  following  table  is  made  up,  contain- 
ing the  number  of  prisoners  received  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  the  second  and  third  convictions  received  for  that  period. 


During  the  last  five  years,  the  numbers  received,  and  their  se- 
cond and  third  convictions,  can  be  thus  stated : 


YEAR. 

NUMBER 
RECEIVED. 

SECOND 
CONVICTIONS. 

THIRD 
CONVICTIONS. 

PER  CENTAGE  OF 
THE  TWO. 

1842 

142 

11 

1 

8.45 

1843 

156 

10 

2 

7.69 

1844 

138 

10 

0 

7.24 

1845 

143 

9 

0 

6.29 

1846 

117 

4 

0 

3.42 

While  evidence  thus  presented  is  indeed  satisfactory,  it  will  be 
further  observed,  that  there  never  has  been  a  prisoner  received 
into  the  State  Penitentiary  a  fourth  time,  whose  prior  three  con- 
victions have  been  to  the  prisons  on  the  separate  plan,  and  who 
had  never  been  in  any  prison  on  the  congregate  system. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
within  the  last  .five  years  the  number  of  convictions  for  crimes 
which  require  intelligence  and  education  to  commit  have  been 
but  few.  Those  crimes  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  passions 
as  a  cause,  are  greatly  less  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
would  necessarily  follow  from  the  frailties  of  our  nature.  Those 
crimes  which  have  been  committed  in  the  greatest  number  arise 
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from  a  disordered  moral  constitution;  as  diseases  are  most  com- 
mon which  are  engendered  or  produced  by  an  impaired  or  disor- 
dered physical  condition. 

What  may  be  the  analogy  between  crime  and  disease  so  far  as 
relates  to  general  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
stitution, is  not  intended  to  be  here  the  subject  of  discussion.  It 
may,  however,  become  the  theme  for  serious  and  important 
inquiry  and  examination. 

The  causes  of  crime  as  certainly  exist  as  the  causes  of  disease, 
for  both  are  but  effects  in  themselves.  Some  crimes  are  com- 
mitted from  an  imperfection  in  the  moral  organization,  while 
others  are  the  result  of  sudden  and  exciting  moral  affections;  the 
former  will  continue  to  be  repeated  so  long  as  the  cause  remains, 
and  the  latter  may  never  occur  again,  because  the  excitement  may 
never  reappear.  The  effect  of  punishment  in  these  two  cases 
would  be  different,  and  hence  a  primary  object  of  punishment 
should  be  to  correct  the  cause  of  the  moral  disturbance  which  has 
produced  the  crime.  The  separate  system  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  purpose,  and  as  the  subject  of  Prison  discipline  continues  to 
receive  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  observer,  unforeseen  bene- 
fits may  result  from  the  adaptation  of  punishment  to  the  correction 
or  remedy  for  these  moral  disorders. 

The  aim  and  end  of  imprisonment  for  crime  is  punishment, 
as  the  first  consequence^  and  in  considering  the  subject  of  Peni- 
tentiary discipline,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  lose  sight  of  this 
primary  object.  The  law  consigns  the  convict  to  restraint  of  his 
personal  liberty  in  a  prison  for  a  violation  or  infraction  of  its 
decrees,  and  in  the  prison  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  treatment 
which  is  in  unison  with  the  object  for  which  he  was  sentenced. 
The  judgment  of  conviction  is  but  a  forfeiture  of  certain  natural 
rights,  as  a  recompense  to  society  for  his  inability  to  regard  and 
obey  those  regulations  which  have  been  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  individuals  which  constitute  such  com- 
munity. At  this  point  the  power  of  the  law  ceases  over  the 
convict,  for  it  has  exhausted  its  power  in  the  accomplishment  of  all 
its  ends.  By  the  present  enlightened  policy  of  our  State  Peni- 
tentiary discipline,  the  convict  thus  situated,  while  undergoing 
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punishment,  is  sought  to  be  improved,  benefited,  reformed.  In 
this,  society  has  a  deep  interest;  for  if  the  convict  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  improved  in  his  moral 
character  —  encouraged  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  offences 
against  the  law— reformed  in  his  habits — and  taught  those  reli- 
gious or  moral  lessons  of  practical  utility,  which  will  avail  him 
on  his  again  co-mingling  with  society — deterred  by  punishment 
from  crime,  the  community  has  gained  two-fold  by  such  an 
imprisonment — it  has  punished  and  improved  a  prisoner,  and 
made  an  example  for  the  warning  of  all  who  are,  or  may  be  dis- 
posed to  become,  enemies  of  social  order. 

To  these  ends  the  separate  system  of  Penitentiary  discipline 
is  eminently  conducive;  and  as  they  are  and  ever  should  be 
the  prominent  features  of  Prison  discipline,  that  system  which 
promotes  them  with  the  most  certainty  and  effect,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  which  an  enlightened 
people,  a  regenerated  penal  code,  and  the  instincts  of  a  just  and 
benevolent  public  opinion  should  seek  to  attain.  Pennsylvania 
has  nobly  set  the  example  ;  she  made  the  experiment  at  a  time 
when  doubts  and  difficulties,  impediment  and  hindrance,  were 
clouding  the  prospect — but  year  after  year  has  brought  to  light 
the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  system,  and  added  proof  upon 
proof  of  its  complete  success.  It  is  now  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment ;  but  the  separate  system  of  Prison  discipline  speaks  in  the 
voice  of  experience,  subjected  to  the  test  of  strict  trial,  to  the 
spirit  of  progress  of  this  age.  Its  arguments  are  facts;  and  its 
power  of  convincement  over  the  minds  of  the  enlightened,  and 
unbiased,  and  unprejudiced,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  cumulative 
evidence  which  is  adduced  to  maintain,  that  all  it  ever  promised 
has  been  more  than  realized. 

Irrespective  of  the  results  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  own 
State  and  Federal  Union  in  support  of  the  great  features  of  our 
Prison  reform  and  meliorated  discipline,  the  testimony  of  France, 
England,  and  Prussia,  is  fully  sufficient  to  seal  its  success.  In 
these  countries  the  system  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  scrutiniz- 
ing examination,  and  the  most  able  and  distinguished  champions 
of  social  improvement  have,  after  long  and  arduous  inquiry, 
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awarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  system  their  support.  However  these 
lights  may  be  sought  to  be  kept    hidden  under  a  bushel,"  they 
have  nevertheless  shown  in  the  brightness  of  honest  conviction. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  improvements  are  not,  or  have  not 
been  suggested,  on  the  plan  of  the  administration  of  the  separate 
system ;  this  has  never  been  asserted :  but  whatever  these  improve- 
ments may  be,  so  long  as  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania plan  are  adhered  to,  so  long  w^ill  that  system  remain  in  its 
original  integrity.  These  features  are  —  separation  of  the  prisoners 
from  each  other  at  all  times  —  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
—  honest  and  persuasive  efforts  to  reform  and  reclaim  the  prisoners. 
Prevention^  hy  this  constant  separation  from  each  other  of  the  evil 
of  contamination  and  the  prejudicial  influence  which  must  arise  from 
the  association  of  the  more  or  less  hardened  offenders.   The  preven- 
tion hy  separation  of  the  acquaintance  and  knowledge  which  the  com- 
munity of  evil-minded  persons  obtain  of  each  other  by  association  in 
the  place  of  punishment.     The  ability  which  is  afforded  hy  the  sepa- 
ration of  offenders,  to  individualize  the  corrective  and  reforma- 
tory treatment  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  characters.     The  almost 
certain  consequence  which  results  from  the  separate  system,  of  mak- 
ing these  no  worse  who  cannot  be  made  better  hy  the  infliction  of 
the  punishment  they  undergo.     The  addition  of  all  improvements 
which  experience  and  not  mere  theory  suggests  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners.  These 
are  the  principles  on  which  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  based, 
these  rendered  it  antagonistical  to  the  congregate  system.    If  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  one  plan  is  better  than  the  other,  if  the 
prisoner  and  the  community  are  benefited  by  the  operation  of  one 
rather  than  the  other,  then  to  the  best  mode  the  other  must  give 
place.    Improve  the  details  of  administration  as  they  require  and 
as  experience  suggest,  and  the  consequences  must  be  that  these 
improvements  will  only  tend  to  increase  the  superiority  of  the. 
separate  system  over  all  others.  That  such  superiority  now  exists 
is  a  fixed  fact — it  is  beyond  cavil,  beyond  doubt — and  since  the 
effective  operation  of  the  State  Penitentiary  has  been  examined 
and  investigated,  and  understood,  the  separate  system  has  made 
advocates,  converted  the  incredulous,  strengthened  the  opi- 
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nions  of  its  friends  in  its  favor,  and  convinced  the  most  enlight- 
ened inquirer  after  that  mode  of  prison  discipline  and  reform, 
which  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  of  those  who  are  unfortunately  to  be  subjected 
to  its  infliction. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
that  117  prisoners  have  been  received  from  the  1st  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1846,  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847,  being  26  less  than 
were  received  during  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  117  received,  87  were  white  males,  3  white  females;  23 
coloured  males,  4  coloured  females. 

Within  the  past  year  153  prisoners  have  been  discharged,  being 
36  more  than  were  received  during  the  same  period  :  of  these,  114 
served  out  their  sentences;  26  were  pardoned  (25  by  Governor 
and  1  by  President),  and  13  died. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  80  were  white 
males,  5  white  females ;  22  coloured  males,  7  coloured  females. 
By  pardon  25  white  males,  1  white  female  ;  0  coloured  males, 
0  coloured  females  ;  and  by  death  4  white  males,  0  white  females ; 
S  coloured  males,  1  coloured  female. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847,  there  were  in  confinement  in 
the  Penitentiary  308  prisoners  ;  of  these  212  were  white  males,  8 
white  females ;  80  coloured  males,  and  8  coloured  females. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  13;  of  these 
4  were  white  males,  8  coloured  males,  and  1  coloured  female. 
The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year 
was  461;  of  these  335  were  white  and  126  coloured:  showing 
a  per  centum  of  mortality  of  1  13-100  as  to  the  white,  and 
7  14-100,  as  to  the  coloured  prisoners. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears  that  26  prisoners  less 
were  received  during  the  year  1846,  than  the  year  1845.  The 
number  received  in  1846  was  less  than  any  year  since  1833. 
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Year. 

Received. 

Discharged. 

Died. 



1829 

9 





1830 

49 

3 

1 

1831 

50 

13 

4 

1832 

34 

20 

3 

1  Suicide. 

1833 

77 

19 

1 

1834 

118 

49 

5 

1835 

217 

85 

6 

1836 

143 

90 

12 

1837 

161 

141 

17 

1  Hanged,  U.S.  Prisoner. 

1838 

178 

120 

26 

1  Escaped.  —  1  Suicide. 

1839 

179 

151 

11 

1  Removed  to  House  of 

1840 

139 

174 

22 

Refuge. 

1841 

126 

150 

17 

1842 

142 

137 

9 

1843 

156 

117 

11 

1844 

138 

144 

13 

1845 

143 

123 

15 

1  Disch.  Habeas  corpus. 

1846 

117 

140 

13 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1847,  but  308  prisoners  were  in 
confinement  in  the  Penitentiary. 

At  the  same  period  in    1846,    there  were  344 
On  the  first  of  January,  1845,  340 
"  1844,  "  359 

"  1843,  331 

"  1842,  335 

prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  showing  that  the  decrease  is  marked 
for  the  last  year. 

The  number  of  deaths  is  two  less  than  the  year  previous, 
and  that,  as  usual,  the  greatest  number  came  from  the  coloured 
prisoners,  whose  peculiar  condition  and  constitutions  render  them 
unfortunately  most  liable  to  chronic  disease  and  early  death.  The 
per  centum  of  death  among  the  white  prisoners  is  very  small. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of  health  of  the  fatal 
cases  for  the  last  five  years,  on  admission: 
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DEATHS  IN  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 


iiumucr  oi  jrii&uiit/t. 

KfafA  r\j  TTAfilfn  rvn  ArimiCGiATi 
otalt?  Ul  Xj.t;dllii  iili  rl.uillloaiUll> 

Year  1842. 

No.  1373 

iiipileptic. 

Coloured. 

1210 

Fatally  diseased. 

(( 

1207 

Imperfect. 

1222 

T                         ,  4. 

Imperfect. 

1412 

Epileptic. 

1543 

Fatally  diseased. 

White. 

1579 

Good. 

1044 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1590 

Fatally  diseased. 

White. 

Year  1843. 

No.  1304 

Fatally  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1511 

White. 

1482 

Imperfect. 

1269 

Fatally  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1109 

White. 

lood 

cc  a 

Coloured. 

1332 

Good. 

1443 

Good. 

(( 

1694 

Fatallv  diseased. 

White. 

1456 

Coloured. 

847 

Good. 

White. 

•  Year  1844. 

No.  1809 

Fatally  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1664 

((  a 

White. 

lb44 

ii  a 

Coloured. 

1717 

c(  a 

White. 

5,1528 

<  c  Cl 

Coloured. 

1642 

Imperfect. 

White. 

ID  /U 

1426 

Coloured. 

1621 

Good. 

White. 

1735 

Imperfect. 

Coloured. 

1753 

Good. 

White. 

1701 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1904 

Epileptic. 
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DEATHS  IN  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY.— (Contaed.) 


Number  of  Prisoner. 

State  of  Health  on  Admission. 

Colour. 

No.  1523 

ataily  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1535 

1803 

( ( 

1862 

1734 

1690 

1453 

1659 

1565 

u 

(( 

1643 

White. 

17Q7 

1  /  O  1 

OnnH  Health 

dolnn  rpfl 

V-/  KJIKJ  \1  L\Z\J.  • 

1785 

u 

1566 

White. 

1600 

1647 

a 

Coloured. 

Year  1846. 

No.  1874 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1998  • 

Consumptive. 

White. 

1822 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1844 

Scrofulous. 

1992 

Chest  pain,  &c. 

lODi 

imperiect. 

u 

1940 

Consumptive. 

it 

1 Q91 

cc 

1808 

Imperfect,  (Cough.) 

White. 

2026 

Scrofulous. 

Coloured. 

1691 

Good. 

White. 

1964 

Imperfect. 

cc 

2038 

Imperfect. 

Coloured. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  are  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
Penitentiary  for  the  past  year.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Prison  discipline.  The  experience 
of  the  year  just  concluded,  is  but  an  other  volume  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  ;  it  has  verified,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  facts  given  will  tend  to  that  object,  all  the  Board  of 
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Inspectors  have  ever  averred  as  the  practical  results  of  the  sepa- 
rate system  of  Penitentiary  punishment. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  have  desired  to  obtain  information 
from  other  prisons  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  that  submitted  by  them.  The  Warden,  Physician,  and 
Inspectors  of  the  Chester  County  Prison,  in  this  State,  have  most 
cheerfully  and  kindly  furnished,  at  the  cost  of  much  patient  labor, 
the  following  tables,  showing  the  condition  of  the  separate  Prison 
in  that  county.  The  Board,  in  common  with  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  generally,  are  not  insensible  to  the  polite 
attentions  of  the  officers  of  the  Chester  County  Prison. 

From  this  table  it  appears  111  prisoners  have  been  received 
into  the  Chester  County  Prison  from  the  date  of  its  opening, 
August  6th,  1840,  to  January  1st,  1846,  over  five  years ;  of  these 
there  were  received  in  the  year 

1840  -       -        9  prisoners 

1841  -       -       11  " 

1842  -       -       20  " 

1843  -       -       27  " 

1844  -       -       19  " 

1845  -       -       25  " 

Of  these  111  prisoners  only  one  died;  and  one  committed 
suicide.  The  one  who  died  was  fatally  diseased  on  admission, 
and  died  of  consumption;  there  were,  of  these  111  prisoners,  six 
admitted  insane. 


Of  the  9  prisoners  received, 
there  was  in 
1840 

"     11  1841 
"     20  1842 

SECOND 
CONVICTIONS. 

FIRST 
SEPARATE. 

FIRST 
CONGREGATE. 

3 
1 

1,  4th  con. 

3 

3 
0 
3 
3 

3 
1 

1  and  2d 
0 

"     27  1843 

4 

1,  3dcon. 

4 

2  and  3 

0 

19  1844 
25  1845 

1 

2 

1,  3d  con. 

Sep. 

1 

2 

2  and  3 
Sep. 

0 
0 
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Inspectors  have  ever  averred  as  the  practical  results  of  the  sepa- 
rate system  of  Penitentiary  punishment. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  have  desired  to  obtain  information 
from  other  prisons  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  that  submitted  by  them.  The  Warden,  Physician,  and 
Inspectors  of  the  Chester  County  Prison,  in  this  State,  have  most 
cheerfully  and  kindly  furnished,  at  the  cost  of  much  patient  labor, 
the  following  tables,  showing  the  condition  of  the  separate  Prison 
in  that  county.  The  Board,  in  common  with  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  generally,  are  not  insensible  to  the  polite 
attentions  of  the  officers  of  the  Chester  County  Prison. 

From  this  table  it  appears  111  prisoners  have  been  received 
into  the  Chester  County  Prison  from  the  date  of  its  opening, 
August  6th,  1840,  to  January  1st,  1846,  over  five  years ;  of  these 
there  were  received  in  the  year 

1840  -       -         9  prisoners 

1841  -       -       11  " 

1842  -       -  20 

1843  -       -       27  " 

1844  -       -       19  " 

1845  -       -  25 

Of  these  111  prisoners  only  one  died;  and  one  committed 
suicide.  The  one  who  died  was  fatally  diseased  on  admission, 
and  died  of  consumption;  there  were,  of  these  111  prisoners,  six 
admitted  insane. 


there  was  in 
1840 
1841 
1842 


11 

20 


27  1843 


19  1844 
25  1845 


SECOND 

FIRST 

FIRST 

'  CONVICTIONS. 

SEPARATE. 

CONGREGATE. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1,  4th  con. 

3 

1  and  2d 

3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

1,  3d  con. 

2  and  3 
sep. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1,  3d  con. 

2  and  3 
sep. 
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Of  the  second  conviction  two  were  insane  on  the  first  admis- 
sion, and  ten  were  of  intemperate,  and  four  of  temperate  habits. 

The  population  of  Chester  county  is  given  at  57,515,  and 
the  population  of  the  town  of  Westchester,  where  the  Prison  is 
situated  is  2,152,  the  increase  since  the  last  census  must  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  estimates. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  offences  for  which  prisoners  are 
generally  convicted  to  the  County  Prisons  are  misdemeanors,  and 
felonies  of  lesser  degree,  such  as  larceny.  The  table  of  second 
convictions  is  large ;  but,  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  prisoners,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  crimes  they  committed  resulted  from 
intoxication. 

The  mortality  is  very  small ;  the  insanity  is  about  the  same 
per  centage  as  that  received  into  the  State  Prison. 

The  town  of  Westchester,  in  which  this  Prison  is  situated,  is  a 
large  and  increasing  one,  and  has  a  railroad  communication  of 
thirty  miles  with  Philadelphia. 

The  condition  of  the  Prison  at  Westchester  is  most  satisfactory, 
as  presented  by  the  tables  here  given. 

The  mortality  is  certainly  very  small,  and,  given  for  a  period 
of  over  five  years,  is  reliable.  It  puts  at  rest  every  doubt  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  separate  system  on  the  health  of  prisoners — 
for  one  death  to  111  prisoners  in  five  years,  does  not  show  a  very 
prejudicial  influence  as  to  the  physical  health.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  prisoner  who  died  was  fatally  diseased  on  admis- 
sion, and  his  malady  was  consumption;  this  death  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  system,  for  the  disease  is  one  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  beyond  the  curative  efforts  of  medicine  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances. 

One  suicide  is  observed  in  these  tables  —  no  information  is 
given  as  to  this  case,  and  the  cause  we  are  unable  to  assign. 

It  is  startling  to  find  that,  out  of  1 1 1  prisoners,  six  were  ad- 
mitted in  unsound  mind,  or  in  the  languageof  the  table,  "insane." 
Prisoners  of  this  character  are  not  the  proper  subjects  for  a  Peni- 
tentiary— and  such  a  large  amount  of  admitted  insanity  cannot 
be  charged  to  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  separate  system 
on  the  mind. 
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It  has  been  one  of  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania plan,  that  it  injuriously  affects  the  mind,  and  that  it  leads 
to,  or  superinduces  insanity  in  some  of  its  various  forms  This 
objection  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  insane  prisoners  are  found 
in  the  separate  system  as  in  all  others,  and,  because  they  have 
been  so  found  in  separate  prisons,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
system  produced  it.  The  soundness  of  the  deduction  from  the 
fact  has  always  been  denied.  The  subject  received  the  attention 
of  the  Physicians  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Hartshorne  and  Dr.  Given, 
and  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen  have  satisfactorily  explained 
the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  insanity  in  the  State 
Prison. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  find  from  the  reports  from  Chester 
county,  that  out  of  111  prisoners  six  were  admitted  insane. 
With  what  propriety,  then,  can  these  six  cases  of  insanity  be 
charged  to  the  effect  of  the  system  ?  Certainly,  with  no  greater 
respect  for  truth,  than  the  single  death,  from  a  fatal  disease  on 
admission,  can  be  urged  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  sepa- 
rate system  is  prejudicial  in  its  effects  on  the  bodily  health  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  testimony  furnished  by  the  Warden,  Physician,  and 
Inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Westchester  is  very  important,  and 
its  insertion  in  this  report  will  be  accounted  for  and  approved, 
as  yielding  corroboration  to  the  opinions  of  the  friends  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  from  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  sustaining  the  reported  experience  of  the  officers  of 
the  State  Penitentiary. 

Within  the  last  year  the  authorities  af  Berks  county,  in  this 
State,  have  made  arrangements  to  erect  a  county-  Prison  in  the 
town  of  Reading,  on  the  separate  plan.  Fram  the  encouraging 
and  gratifying  account  of  the  Prison  of  Chester  county,  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  counties  should  desire  to  establish 
local  Prisons  for  those  convicted  of  minor  offences  committed 
within  their  borders.* 

*  John  Haviland,  Esq.,  ihe  Architect  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  many  other 
Prisons  on  the  separate  plan,  is  engageil  to  erect  the  Prison  at  Reading.  He  has 
earned  a  high  reputation  far  his  ability  as  an  Architect  of  Prisonsv 
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The  erection  of  county  Prisons  on  the  separate  plan  is  of  infi- 
nite importance  to  the  full  success  of  the  separate  system.  It  is 
in  these  Prisons  that  the  accused  are  first  committed.  If,  while 
awaiting  their  trial,  they  are  congregated  together,  as  is  most 
common,  in  a  large  room,  and  left  to  themselves,  the  character 
of  the  association  is  most  injurious.  The  subjects  for  thought 
and  conversation  are  either  a  recital  of  the  mode  by  which 
their  lives  have  been  spent,  the  temptations  to  which  they  have 
Jjeen  subjected,  the  means  used  to  perpetrate  the  offence,  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  issue  of  their  cases  before  the  jury,  the  testimony 
that  will  be  offered,  and  their  plans  for  the  future,  after  their 
imprisonment  is  concluded.  These,  together  with  narrations  of 
adventures,  songs,  jests,  and  similar  unimproving  subjects, become 
the  daily  mental  food  of  the  congregated  prisoners.  What  can  be 
more  calculated  to  harden  the  heart,  corrupt  the  morals,  give  to 
the  mind  a  distempered  system  of  thinking,  than  this  mode  of 
treating  a  prisoner,  about  to  be  subjected  to  merited  punishment 
for  a  violation  of  those  laws  deemed  salutary  for  the  prisoner,  and 
beneficial  to  the  community. 

The  associates  thus  made,  the  acquaintances  thus  formed,  and 
the  influences  thus  engendered,  are  but  illy  adapted  to  prepare  for 
reformation. 

The  first  and  great  advantage  that  is  to  be  gained  by  separation 
after  conviction^  is  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  the  effects  of  as- 
sociation before  tnal.  It  will  be  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  so  long  as  the  evils  referred 
to  continue  ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities  of  the  counties  will  be  called  to  this  subject, 
that  mention  is  made  of  it  in  this  connection. 

As  the  system  belongs  to  the  State,  and  as  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  facilitate  a  full  de- 
velopment of  all  its  advantages,  it  is  believed  that  no  stronger  in- 
ducement could  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  is 
first  entrusted  the  custody  of  the  accused,  than  to  make  manifest 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  present  mode  of  imprisonment  for  de- 
tention, in  order  to  remedy  the  evil. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  even  now  in  many  county  Prisons  to 
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separate  the  accused,  and  if  an  effort  was  made  it  would  no  doubt 
in  many  cases  succeed. 

The  management  of  the  county  Prisons  erected  on  the  separate 
plan  is  also  highly  important.  The  government  of  these  Prisons 
should  be  entrusted  to  enlightened  men,  who  are  devoted  to  the 
system,  and  who  will  freely  give  their  time  and  talents  for  the 
honor  and  success  of  our  State  system,  and  to  realize  all  the  ad- 
vantage to  prisoners  and  communities  for  which  the  plan  is  so 
admirably  adapted. 

Serious  detriment  to  the  State,  to  the  system,  to  the  convicts, 
and  to  communities,  will  undoubtedly  arise,  if  the  management 
of  the  county  Prisons  is  allowed  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  influ- 
ences other  than  such  as  are  directly  in  harmony  with  the  great 
objects  of  Prison  discipline  and  reform. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  have  presented  to  the  Legislature  the 
foregoing  views,  believing  that  they  may  not  prove  destitute  of 
interest,  as  bearing  upon  the  important  subject  of  Prison  disci- 
pline. For  a  more  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary under  their  immediate  inspection,  the  Board  beg  to  refer 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Moral  Instructor, 
hereto  annexed.  As  the  subject  of  Penitentiary  discipline  is  be- 
coming increasingly  the  object  of  very  general  attention  and 
examination,  and  as  there  are  but  few  appropriate  means  by  which 
the  inquiring  mind  can  be  informed  of  the  opinions  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  have  thought  it  their  duty  respectfully, 
but  independently,  to  express  their  sentiments  in  relation  thereto. 
The  separate  plan  of  Penitentiary  imprisonment  and  reform  is 
believed,  after  the  results  of  17  years  operation,  to  be  decidedly 
the  best  yet  devised;  every  year  develops  improvements  in  the 
details,  which  when  made  will  tend  to  increase  the  benefits  which 
the  system  will  have  in  its  pov/er  to  bestow.  The  first  and  highest 
duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this 
Penitentiary,  is  to  watch  with  anxious  solicitude  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  improvements.  Having  the  success  of  the  system 
deeply  at  heart,  and  devoting  their  time  freely  to  promote  its  use- 
fulness, and  advocate  its  peculiar  principles,  they  are  sustained 
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and  encouraged  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Pennsylvania  system  will  stand  before  the  world  as  a  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  enlightened  benevolence. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  feel  it  no 
less  within  their  province  to  refer  to  information  they  have  re- 
ceived of  the  meeting  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  on  the  28th,  29th 
and  30th  of  September  last,  of  a  Congress  of  distinguished  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  of  Prison  discipline.  At  this  Congress 
it  appears  seventy-five  members  met,  by  voluntary  arrangement,  to 
discuss  the  many  important  questions  intimately  connected  with 
the  reform  of  Prison  discipline.  The  discussions  are  reported  to 
have  been  maintained  by  great  ability,  and  possessed  of  an  unusual 
interest.  Delegates  were  present  from  France,  England,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Many  of  the  names  are  familiar  to  the  friends  of  Peniten- 
tiary reform,  as  among  the  most  able  men  of  their  respective 
countries. 

The  action  of  such  a  body  of  men  at  this  time  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  Board  of  Inspectors  are  cheered 
and  gratified  to  find  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  Prison  disci- 
pline has  received  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  Legislature  and  people  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  but  be 
satisfied  at  this  high  approval  of  the  liberal,  and  able,  and  enlight- 
ened men  of  Europe,  of  that  plan  of  Penitentiary  discipline  and 
reform  which  was  first  matured  and  put  into  successful  operation 
in  our  State ;  a  State  which  has  ever  been  with  the  first  pioneers 
in  all  the  great  works  of  benevolence,  reform,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  which  were  passed  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Prison  discipline  reform  Congress. 

Resolution  1st.  Separate  or  individual  imprisonment  should 
be  applied  to  the  accused  (aux  prevenus  et  aux  accuses),  so  that 
there  cannot  be  any  kind  of  communication  either  amongst  them- 
selves or  with  other  prisoners,  except  in  cases  in  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  the  investigating  officer  (les 
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magistrats  charges  de  1 'instruction)  may  think  proper  to  allow 
them  certain  relation  within  the  limits  determ'ined  by  law. 

Resolution  2d.  Individual  imprisonment  shall  be  applied  to 
the  condemned  in  general  with  the  aggravations  or  mitigations 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  offences,  and  of  the  sentences,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners;  so  that  each  prisoner  be 
occupied  with  some  useful  labor,  that  he  may  enjoy  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  that  he  participates  in  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  literary  instruction,  and  in  the  exercises  of 
religion,  and  that  he  receive  regularly  the  visits  of  the  minister 
of  his  religion,  of  the  director,  the  physician  and  the  members  of 
the  committees  of  superintendence  and  patronage,  independently 
of  other  visits  which  may  be  authorized  by  the  regulations. 

Resolution  3d.  The  preceding  resolution  shall  be  applied 
particularly  to  imprisonments  of  short  duration. 

Resolution  4th.  Individual  imprisonment  shall  be  also  ap- 
plied to  long  terms  of  confinement,  combining  them  with  all  the 
progressive  mitigations  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
principle  of  separation. 

Resolution  5th.  When  the  invalid  condition  of  the  body  or 
mind  of  a  prisoner  shall  require  it,  the  administration  may  sub- 
ject him  to  such  regimen  as  it  shall  judge  suitable,  and  even  allow 
him  the  relief  of  continual  society,  without  however  his  being  in 
such  case  associated  with  other  prisoners. 

Resolution  6th.  Cellular  prisons  shall  be  constructed,  so  that 
each  prisoner  may  assist  at  the  exercises  of  his  religion,  seeing 
and  hearing  the  officiating  minister,  and  being  seen  by  the  latter; 
but  without  there  being  any  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  separation  of  the  prisoners  from  each  other. 

Resolution  7th.  The  substitution  of  individual  for  associate 
imprisonment,  should  have  the  immediate  effect  of  abridging  the 
duration  of  confinement  as  it  is  determined  by  existing  codes. 

Resolution  8th.  The  revision  of  penal  legislation,  the  organ- 
isation by  law  of  an  inspection  of  prisons,  and  of  committees  of 
supervision,  and  the  establishment  of  a  patronage  for  discharged 
convicts,  should  be  considered  as  the  indispensable  complement 
of  Penitentiary  reform. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  Congress  should  meet  again  at  Brussels, 
in  September,  1847,  and  that  the  business  should  be  mainly  the 
continuation  and  completion  of  the  discussion  relative  to  Peni- 
tentiary reform  ;  the  following  points  are  to  be  considered,  viz. 

1st.  The  interior  organisation  of  penitentiary  houses;  personel ; 
committees  of  supervision,  &c. 

2d.  Architecture  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries  on  the  plan  of 
separate  imprisonment,  dimension  of  cells,  ventilation,  heating, 
distribution  of  water,  yards,  chapel,  &c. 

3d.    Organisation  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

4th.  Asylums  and  houses  of  reform  for  young  prisoners,  agricul- 
tural establishments. 

5th.  Reforms  to  be  introduced  into  criminal  legislation,  regarded 
as  indispensable  auxiliaries  of  penitentiary  reform. 

6th.    Primitive  justice,  causes  of  criminality. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  matters  treated  of  in  these  reso- 
lutions have  received  the  attention  of  this  Board,  as  will  appear 
in  their  former  reports. 

The  subject  of  the  length  of  sentence  to  the  Prisons  on  the  sepa- 
rate plan,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors; 
but  they  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  give  the  Legislature  their 
views  at  length. 

It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  that  the  sentences  of 
convicts  sent  to  separate  prisons  should  be  regulated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  the  crime,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  crime  was  committed;  but  at  this  time 
the  Board  are  unable  to  report  further  on  the  subject.  It  will 
claim  the  attention  of  the  Board  in  order  to  refer  to  it  more  fully 
in  their  next  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Schoolmaster, Mr.  Willis,  has  had  much 
success  in  his  labour.  The  following  extract  is  made  from  his 
report. 

*'I  have  the  honour,  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  my  re- 
port of  the  School  Department  under  my  charge  for  the  year  1846. 
"  There  remained  under  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845, 
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80  prisoners;  there  have  been  received  under  instruction  during 
the  year  1846,  106  prisoners;  whole  number,  under  instruction 
during  the  year,  186  prisoners;  of  this  number  there  have  been 
taught  to 

Read  ....  55 
Reading  and  Arithmetic  -  -  42 

Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  89  — 186. 

Of  the  186  prisoners  under  instruction  the  year  past,  there  have 
been 

Discharged  -  -  -  21 

Discharged  instructed       -  -  85 

Remaining  under  instruction         -  80 — 186. 

Of  the  80  prisoners  remaining  under  instruction,  there  are 
Spelling  -  -  -  27 

Reading  and  Arithmetic  -  85 

Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  39 — 80. 

"My  experience,  for  the  past  year,  still  farther  confirms  me  in 
the  opinion  of  the  facility  with  which  prisoners  in  separate  con- 
finement may  receive  instruction." 

The  Prison  library  founded  by  John  Bacon,  Esq.  (one  of  the 
Inspectors),  has  been  increased,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  it 
are  sensibly  felt  by  the  prisoners. 

The  Warden,  T.  Scattergood,  Esq.,  has  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  Board.  He  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  his 
station. 

Dr.  Given,  the  Physician  of  the  Penitentiary,  continues  to  re- 
ceive the  confidence  of  the  Board.  He  has  given  unremitted 
attention  and  care  to  the  inmates  of  the  Prison  under  his  charge. 

John  S.  Holloway,  the  faithful  and  diligent  Clerk  of  the  Prison, 
merits  the  praise  of  the  Board  for  his  constant  attention  to  his 
duties. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  the  Matron,  and  Overseers,  perform  all 
their  several  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  during  the  last  year,  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Hon.  William  Jessup,  President  Judge  of  the  Susque- 
hanna County  Court.    It  is  interesting,  as  it  relates  to  a  subject 
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which  is  receiving  much  attention  ;  and  also  as  it  affords  autho- 
rity for  the  denial  of  the  imputed  injurious  influence  ol  the  .sepa- 
rate system  on  the  mind. 

Montrose,  Aug.  24,  1846. 

In  some  investigations  this  day  had,  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
this  (Susquehanna)  County,  on  a  charge  of  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
&c.,  against  S****  S****,  a  recent  convict  from  your  prison, 
it  appeared  that  during  his  imprisonment  he  had  become  insane. 

I  deemed  it  important  to  institute  some  further  inquiries,  and  I 
learn  from  the  evidence  that/bwr  of  the  family  are  insane —  one 
of  the  same  family  hung  himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  that  the 
convict  himself,  before  conviction,  manifested  strong  symptoms 
of  being  at  times  insane. 

Knowing  the  charges  preferred  against  our  admirable  system  of 
prison  discipline,  as  tending  to  produce  insanity,  I  have  thought 
you  ought  to  know  the  above  facts. 

A  brother-in-law  has  him  now  in  charge,  but  he  ought  to  be  in 
the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Truly  yours, 

Wm.  JESSUP. 

On  its  reception  the  Board  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  held  Sept.  4th,  1846,  a  letter  from  Judge  Jessup, 
addressed  to  the  Warden,  and  laid  before  the  Board,  was  read. 

When  on  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Jessup,  President  Judge  of  Susquehanna  County,  for  the 
deep  interest  he  feels  in  our  Pennsylvania  System  of  separate 
confinement  with  labour,  as  appears  from  his  letter  laid  before  the 
Board  at  its  stated  meeting,  held  Sept.  4th,  1846. 

Resolved,  That  the  permission  of  Judge  Jessup  be  requested  to 
use  his  letter  as  the  Board  may  deem  best  calculated  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Prison. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Board,  and  transmitted  to  Judge  Jessup. 
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The  following  letter  was  received  in  reply  to  the  action  of  the 
Board : 

Montrose,  October  16,  1846. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
Gentlemen  : 

Your  resolutions  of  the  4th  of  September  last,  containing  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  for  my  letter  to  the  Warden,  and  asking 
permission  to  use  that  letter  as  the  interests  of  the  Prison  may 
require,  were  duly  received.  My  absence  prevented  an  earlier 
reply. 

The  permission  asked  is  most  cheerfully  accorded.  It  has 
been  for  a  long  time  my  practice  to  inquire  after  the  convicts  in 
my  district  after  their  return  from  the  Penitentiary,  and  thus  far 
they  have  left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  salutary  effects  of  the 
system  and  the  discipline  of  the  Prison. 

Since  I  have  been  upon  the  Bench  I  have  had  but  one  second 
conviction  in  my  large  district,  and  that  was  of  a  man' who,  I 
doubt  not,  was  led  away  by  others,  and  by  a  sudden  temptation 
plunged  the  second  time  into  crime.* 

I  am,  gentlemen,  truly  yours, 

Wm.  JESSUP. 

In  closing  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Legislature,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  the  State,  will  cherish  with  pride  an  Institu- 
tution  founded  on  their  own  peculiar  system  of  Penitentiary  disci- 
pline and  reform,  which,  while  it  benefits  and  improves  those 
who  are  unfortunately  for  a  time  its  inmates  for  crimes,  also  con- 
fers undoubted  advantages  upon  society  in  general.  While  we 
feel  sensibly  that  among  mankind  there  is  awakening  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  and  kindness  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  desti- 

*  l^he  prisoner  referred  to  was  marked  on  the  Journal  of  the  Physician  as  insane 
on  his  first  admission,  although  the  facts  above  stated  were  unknown  at  the  time. 
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tute,  and  the  criminal,  we  should  not  forget,  that  an  all-wise 
and  merciful  Providence  has  taught  us  that  these  are  some  of  the 
first  fruits  of  true  Christianity. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed,  MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN, 

President. 

Attest,  RICHARD  VAUX, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors^  E.  S, 


Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
Feb.  1,  1847. 
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WARDEN'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Respected  Friends  : 

A  year's  further  experience  has  served  to  fasten  still  more 
deeply  in  ray  mind  the  conviction  of  the  humanity,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  separate  system  of  confinement  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders.  The  general  orderly  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
during  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  order  has  been  maintained, 
for  the  most  part,  without  resort  to  much  punishment  of  any  kind  : 
eflforts  have  been  made  to  appeal  to  the  self-respect  of  the  inmate, 
and  to  govern  as  far  as  practicable  by  moral  means  rather  than 
resort  to  compulsory  measures,  and  the  result  has  furnished  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  efficacy.  The  endeavour  thus  to  control  has 
not  arisen  from  a  morbid  sympathy  for  the  prisoner,  but  from  the 
belief  that  there  is  in  the  breast  of  most,  however  degraded  they 
may  be,  a  chord — though  in  many  cases  deep  and  hidden — that 
once  reached  will  vibrate  to  the  voice  of  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness, and  its  response  will  be  far  more  effective  as  a  means  of 
control  than  any  physical  suffering  that  might  be  inflicted. 

The  following  is  an  Account  of  Labour  in  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  1846: 

Weaving. 

Dr.  To  materials  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1846    $288  37 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year        -       -        983  83 

1272  20 

To  Profit  and  Loss        ....       8700  04 


$9972  24 
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Cr.  By  Amount  manufactured  during  year 
*^  Stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31,  1846 


Cordwaining. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1,  1846 
"  materials,  &c.,  during  year 

"Profit  and  Loss  _       -  - 


Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year 
''Stock  on  hand,  12th mo.  31,  1846 


9459  03 
513  21 

$9972  24 


$3204  75 
4392  28 

7597  03 
5675  99 

$13273  02 

$10656  37 
2616  65 

$13273  02 


Carpentering. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1,  1846     $258  07 
"  materials,  &c.,  during  year  -       -       -        905  92 

*'  Profit  and  Loss  - 


Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  done  during  year 
"  Stock  on  hand,  12th.  mo.  31,  1846 


Blacksmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1,  1846 
"  materials,  &c.,  during  year  - 

"  Profit  and  Loss  - 


$1163  99 
204  96 

$1368  95 

1011  82 
357  13 

$1368  95 


-  315  13 

395  47 

$710  60 
305  82 


$1016  42 
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Cr.  By  Labour  done  during  year    -       -       -       $716  90 
"  Stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31,  1846       -         299  52 

$1016  42 

Picking  Wool  and  Oakum. 

Dr.  To  materials  charged  this  account   -       -       $    3  08 
"  Profit  and  Loss   737  93 


$741  01 

Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  done  during  year  -  $741  01 
Tailoring. 

Dr.  To  Profit  and  Loss        -       .       -       -  $184  45 

Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  done  during  year  -  $184  45 
Tinsmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1,  1846  $52  34 

materials,  &c.,  during  year  -       -       -  34  39 


$86  73 

Profit  and  Loss  -       -       -       .       ,  72  01 


$158  74 


Cr.  For  ware,  &c.,  made  during  year    -       -       $113  94 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31,  1846     -  44  80 


Profit  and  Loss   158  74 


Dr.  To  interest  for  balance  Account       -       -  $217  50 
Subsistence. 

Dr.       To  amount  expended  for  subsistence,  from 

Istmo.  1,  to  12th  mo.  31,  1846  -       -  19024  02 

Cr.       By  profit  and  Loss   15663  70 

Balance                                                -  3360  32 

$19024  02 


Profit  and  Loss. 


By  Weaving  

-     $8700  04 

Cordwaining       -       -       -  - 

5675  99 

"  Carpentering  - 

204  96 

"  rJlacksmithmg  - 

one  Of> 

Picking  Wool  and  Oakum,  &c. 

737  93 

Tailoring  

184  45 

"  Tinsmithing  - 

72  01 

$15881  20 

To  Interest  

217  50 

"  By  Balance  for  Total  gain 

-     15663  70 

$15881  20 

Of  the  117  prisoners 

that  have  been  received  during  the 

year. 

there  were 

NATIVES  OF 

Pennsylvania, 

63  Maryland, 

6 

New  Jersey, 

7  Virginia, 

2 

Delaware, 

2    South  Carolina, 

1 

New  York, 

15  Missouri, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

1  Ireland, 

6 

Connecticut, 

1  England, 

4 

Maine, 

1  Germany, 

7 

117 

CONVICTED  OF  THE 


Larceny,  59 

Burglary,  10 

Horse  Stealing,  3 

Forgery,  5 

Manslaughter,  8 


Passing  Counterfeit  Money,  8 


OLLOWING  CRIMES. 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

to  Kill,  4 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

to  Commit  Rape,  2 

Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny,  1 

Burglary  and  Larceny,  2 
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Murder, 
Robbery, 
Rape, 
Arson, 


EDUCATION. 

Read  and  Write, 
Read  only. 

Could  not  read  or  write, 


1  Bigamy,  '  1 
4    Keeping  a  Bawdy  House,  1 

2  Riot  and  Assault  and  Battery  1 
2    Secreting   and  Embezzling 

a  Letter,  1 

Poisoning,  1 

Kidnapping,  1 


77 

20 
20 

117 


RELATIONS. 

Unmarried, 
Married, 

Widows  and  Widowers, 
Separated, 


117 


68 
43 

3 
3 

117 


Bound  and  Served  till  21  years  of  age. 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound. 


Under  20  years  of  age. 
From  20  to  30, 
„    30  to  40, 


AGES. 

15  From  40  to  50, 
50  "  50  to  60, 
25      "     60  to  70, 


13 
17 

87 


117 


18 
5 
4 


117 


HABITS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication, 
Moderate  drinkers, 
Sober, 


62 
43 
12 


117 


COLOUR. 

White  males, 

"  females. 
Coloured  males, 
females. 


87 

3  — 
23 

4 — 


-90 

-27 
117 
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THEIR  SENTENCES  AS  FOLLOWS. 


6  months, 

2 

3  years. 

16 

9  months, 

1 

3 

"    6  months. 

2 

1  year, 

26 

4 

11 

1   "    1  month, 

1 

5 

a 

11 

1  3 

cc 

2 

5 

a     g  <c 

1 

1  6 

it 

8 

6 

C( 

4 

2  " 

19 

7 

(C 

3 

2  3 

(C 

1 

8 

Cf 

1 

2  6 

cc 

5 

10 

u 

2 

12 

<c 

1 

117 


NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  convictions  to  any  prison  so  far  as  known,  86 

Second  "  under  the  separate  system,  4 
"  "  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  5 
"  "  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but 
have  been  once  before  in  some  other 
prison,  14 

Third        '^^       to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  the 
first  reception  here,  1 
"  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time 

but  have  been  twice  before  in  other 
prisons,  6 

Fifth         "        the  former  four  having  been  to  other 

prisons,  1 

117 


Nine  of  those  received  have  been  second  convictions  to  this 
Prison,  and  one  has  been  received  for  the  third  time.  Of  the 
second  convictions,  5  of  them  are  old  offenders,  who  had  been  in 
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prison  before  their  first  conviction  here  :  some  of  whom  are  now 
sentenced  for  the  5th  and  7th  time.  The  one  who  is  here  for  the 
3d  time  is  also  an  old  convict. 

Several  of  the  second  convictions  are  of  individuals  who  are 
deficient  in  intellect,  one  of  whom,  a  man  above  65  years  of  age, 
it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  has  spent  about  40  of  them  in  Prison. 
Another,  a  coloured  boy,  whose  first  sentence  was  to  this  place 
for  5  years  when  only  11  years  of  age.  Had  a  House  of  Refuge 
been  open  to  him  at  that  time,  his  little  store  of  reason  might  have 
been  so  moulded  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  have  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  life  without  becoming  the  inmate  of  a  convict's  cell. 

During  the  same  period  153  prisoners  have  been  discharged, 
being  36  more  than  was  received  ;  114  had  served  out  their  sen- 
tences ;  13  died  ;  25  were  pardoned  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Of  those 
pardoned  by  the  Govenor,  the  pardons  state  that  three  were 
released  on  the  ground  of  their  insanity  when  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  ;  two  in  consideration  of  their  innocence  of  the 
crimes  on  which  they  were  sentenced ;  and  in  several  of  the 
others  doubts  are  expressed  in  regard  to  their  guilt. 

Total  number  of  Prisoners  received  since  the  admission  of 


the  first  Prisoner,  10th  mo.  25,  1829.  2176 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  1435 

"    pardon,  239 

Died,  186 

Escaped,  1 

Hanged  (crime,  Murder  on  the  High  Seas),  1 

Suicide  (1  in  1832  and  1  in  1838),  2 

Removed  to  House  of  Refuge,  1 

Writ  of  error,  1 

Sentence  changed,  1 

Habeas  corpus,  1 

 1868 

Leaving,  12th  mo.  31,  1846,  30a 
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Viz  :  White  Males,        212    Coloured  Males,  80 

"     Females,         8          "     Females,  8 

220  88—308 
AGES. 


Under  20  years  of  age,  261 

From  20  to  30,  1086 

"     30  to  40,  479 

"     40  to  50,  231 

EDUCATION. 

Read  and  Write,  1108 
Read  only,  503 
Could  not  Read  or  Write,  565 

2176 


Larceny,  1111 

Burglary,  262 

Horse  Stealing,  148 

Forgery,  86 

Robbery,  58 

Manslaughter,  61 
Passing  counterfeit  money,  79 

Murder  in  second  degree,  54 

Rape,  25 

Arson,  26 

Fraudulent  Insolvency,  1 
Horse  stealing  and  Forgery,  1 
Engraving  a  Bank  note 

plate,  1 


'Conspiracy  to  break  prison,  2 


From  50  to  60,  82 
60  to  70,  30 
^'    70  to  80,  7 


2176 

HABITS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication,  1348 
Moderate  Drinkers.  478 
Sober,  340 
Uncertain,  10 

2176 


Selling  counterfeit  money,  3 

Felony,  1 

Subornation  of  Perjury,  2 

Unnatural  crime,  4 
Concealing  the  death  of  a 

bastard  child,  1 
Riot,  1 
Assault  and  Battery  with  in- 
tent to  produce  Abortion,  1 
Robbing  the  U.  S.  Mail,  1 
Malicious  mischief,  5 
Larceny  and  breaking  prison,  2 
Bigamy,  10 
Cheating  by  false  pietences,  2 
Attempt  at  Burglary,  1 


CRIMES. 
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Attempt  to  rob  and  Burglary, 

,  3 

Conspiracy  to  defraud. 

2 

Poisoning, 

2 

Riot  and  assault  and  battery, 

17 

Stealing  a  Letter  from  the 

Disorderly  and  bawdy  house. 

4 

Mail, 

3 

Putting  obstructions  on  Rail 

Murder  on  the  High  Seas, 

1 

Road, 

2 

Misdemeanor, 

8 

Conspiracy, 

22 

Attempt  to  poison, 

1 

Counterfeiting, 

2 

Arson  and  Larceny, 

1 

Smuggling, 

1 

Assault  and  Battery, 

5 

Accessary  to  burning  bridges. 

,  2 

Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny, 

21 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

28 

Perjury, 

10 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pre- 

Sending a  challenge  to  fight. 

tences. 

2 

&c. 

1 

Making  a  revolt, 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

14 

Assault  with  Intent  to  Rob, 

1 

Stealing  the  Mail, 

1 

Fornication,  bastardy,  &c.. 

2 

Assault  and  Battery  with  in- 

Opening and  embezzling  the 

tent  to  Kill, 

41 

mail. 

2 

Assault  and  Battery  intent  to 

Kidnapping, 

1 

commit  Rape, 

26 

2176 


NATIVES  OF 

Pennsylvania, 

1035 

England, 

67 

New  Jersey, 

148 

Scotland, 

12 

Delaware, 

127 

France, 

13 

New  York, 

159 

Germany, 

91 

Maryland, 

153 

Holland, 

3 

Connecticut, 

37 

Switzerland, 

1 

Virginia, 

34 

Netherlands, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

23 

Denmark, 

3 

South  Carolina, 

8 

Sweden, 

2 

North  Carolina, 

2 

Italy, 

1 

Ohio, 

6 

Belgium, 

2 

Tennessee, 

1 

Canada, 

6 

Kentucky, 

2 

West  Indies, 

11 

Rhode  Island, 

6 

Africa, 

1 

Vermont, 

4 

Spain, 

1 
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Maine, 

5 

New  Hampshire, 

6 

Mississippi, 

2 

Louisiana, 

2 

Alabama, 

1 

Indiana. 

1 

Missouri, 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

13 

Ireland, 

176 

COLOUR. 

White  Males,  1412 

"  Females,  45—1457 
Coloured  Males,  641 

"      Females,    78—  719 


2176 


South  America,  1 

Poland,  3 

Russia,  1 

Turkey,  1 

Nova  Scotia,  1 

Prussia,  1 

Unknown,  1 

2176 

RELATIONS. 

Unmarried,  1319 

Married,  723 

Widows  and  Widowers,  123 

Separated,  11 


2176 

349 
434 
1393 


2176 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age, 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound, 


NUMBER  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  convictions  to  this  or  any  prison  so  far  as  known,  1556 
Second      "        under  the  separate  system,  89 
"       "        to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  116 
"        those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but 
have  been  once  before  in  some  other 
prison,  184 
Third       "        under  the  separate  system,  4 
to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  19 
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Third  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time, 
but  have  been  twice  before  in  other 
prisons,  118 
to  this  Penitentiary,  a  man  who  was  an 
old  convict  previous  to  his  first  recep- 
tion here,  1 
the  former  three  having  been  to  other 

prisons,  52 
the  former  four  having  been  to  other 

prisons,  19 
the  former  five  having  been  to  other 

prisons,  15 
the  former  six  having  been  to  other 

prisons,  1 
the  former  eight  having  been  to  other 
prisons,  2 


Fourth  " 
Fifth 

Sixth  " 

Seventh  " 

Ninth  " 


2176 


The  time  of  the  expiration  of  sentences  has  frequently  been 
adverted  to  before,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  suitable  steps 
should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evil  of  having  prisoners  discharged 
during  the  winter  months ;  it  is  a  season  of  the  year  in  which 
work  is  not  readily  obtained,  and  when  in  addition  to  this  the 
convict  has  come  from  the  country,  and  is  discharged  into  a  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  an  utter  stranger,  perhaps  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  from  his  family  and  friends,  his  case  is  cheerless 
indeed. 

The  success  that  has  hitherto  crowned  the  eflfbrts  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  laudable  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
criminal,  and  thereby  rendering  the  opportunity  for  his  reformation 
more  certain,  cannot  be  else  than  gratifying  and  encouraging; 
and  as  the  community  at  large  become  enlightened  upon  the  sub- 
ject, they  will  no  doubt  be  willing  to  second  every  judicious  mea- 
sure calculated  to  further  this  desirable  object.  In  the  mean 
time  it  requires  care  in  adopting  any  measures  which  might  be 
considered  as  running  ahead  of  public  opinion,  and  by  such  means 
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endanger  the  safety  of  that  already  attained  and  in  successful 
operation. 

Whilst  the  prisoner  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  child  of  mis- 
fortune, his  present  situation,  owing  to  the  want  of  moral  train- 
ing in  his  childhood,  where  perhaps  the  impress  was  received 
from  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  train  him  to  virtue)  which  fitted 
and  prepared  him  to  become  what  he  is,  yet  the  community 
which  he  has  wronged  must  claim  some  portion  of  our  considera- 
tion. And  while  our  endeavours  are  used  to  reform,  and  melio- 
rate his  condition,  we  must  keep  in  sight  the  fact,  that  his  con- 
finement in  Prison  is  his  punishment  for  wrong  doing,  and  care 
should  be  observed  least  it  should  be  made  so  pleasing  as  to 
frustrate  one  of  its  essential  objects. 

In  reviewing  the  past,  and  looking  forward  to  the  future,  there 
is  much  to  incite  us  to  persevere.  May  a  proper  sense  of  our  de- 
pendance  upon  the  Almighty  Director  of  every  good  word  and 
work  inspire  our  hearts  with  thankfulness  to  him,  and  our  aspira- 
tions still  be  that  his  blessing  may  attend  our  labours. 

THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD, 

Warden. 

1st  mo.  1st,  1847. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Inspectors  of  tite  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  friends  of  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  experience  of  another  year  in  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary  is  replete  with  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  wis- 
dom and  healthfulness  of  its  discipline.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  of  prisoners  that  were  labouring  under  incipient,  or 
well  developed  fatal  disease  at  the  date  of  their  reception,  the 
mortality  has  not  been  unusual,  while  the  excellence  of  the  general 
health  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  in  any  similar  Institu- 
tion established  at  the  same  early  period. 

The  diseases  for  which  I  was  called  on  to  prescribe  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  an  exceedingly  mild  and  tractable  nature.  In 
only  one  case  did  I  feel  the  slightest  anxiety  on  account  of  an 
acute  disease ;  and  the  danger  in  that  instance  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  prisoner's  own  imprudence  in  overloading  his 
stomach  with  half-masticated,  vegetable  food. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  Report,  that  three  of  the 
insane  prisoners  received  during  the  [then]  past  year,  at  the  time  of 
their  reception  were  also  so  physically  diseased,  that  I  considered 
it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  live  until  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,"  has  been  verified  in  the  death  of  the  three  unfor- 
tunate individuals  referred  to.  The  first  of  these.  No.  1940  (a 
mulatto  female),  notoriously  insane  for  a  number  of  years,  entered 
the  Institution  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  disease  of 
which  she  died.  During  the  first  few  months  of  her  imprison- 
ment, the  attentions  of  the  kind  and  intelligent  Matron,  and  the 
hygienic  remedies  prescribed,  produced  such  an  improvement  in 
her  health  as  to  give  hopes  of  indefinitely  prolonging  her  life;  but 
contrary  to  repeated  warning,  she  persisted,  when  unobserved,  in 
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washing  the  floor  and  furniture  of  her  cell ;  and  from  the  damp 
thus  produced,  other  symptoms  supervened  that  materially  influ- 
enced the  original  disease.  This  was  an  instructive  case.  In  con- 
nection with  others  of  the  same  nature,  it  proves  the  happy  influ- 
ence exerted  on  pulmonary  symptoms  by  a  residence  in  the 
gallery  cells ;  it  also  shows  the  importance  of  a  recommendation 
made  in  my  monthly  Reports,  that  washing  the  cells  should  be 
prohibited,  and  dry  scrubbing  substituted. 

On  reception,  the  emaciated  body  and  scrofulous  glands  of  No. 
2026  (the  second  of  the  three  prisoners  above  alluded  to),  sug- 
gested his  immediate  removal  to  the  Infirmary,  where  it  is  proba- 
ble he  might  have  lived  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  hallucinations  which 
led  him,  notwithstanding  the  humane  solicitude  of  his  nurse, 
to  refuse  all  food  but  bread  and  water,  and  to  make  the  naked 
floor  his  only  bed.  During  the  last  weeks  of  life  his  mind 
became  comparatively  restored,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  thankfully  enjoy  all  the  comforts  with  which  we  could 
surround  him. 

The  last  of  these  pitiable  creatures,  No.  1964,  made  an 
attempt  on  his  own  life  before  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
during  the  first  months^  of  his  residence  here  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  unceasing  watch  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  When  all  other  means  of  self  destruction  were  withheld, 
he  attempted  to  effect  his  purpose  by  refusing  to  eat ;  and  even 
after  the  suicidal  propensity  passed  off*,  he  frequendy  objected  to 
take  food  of  any  kind,  alleging  it  either  to  be  poisoned,  or  to 
be  the  body  of  his  little  son  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
We  were  therefore  often  compelled  to  inject  food  into  his  stomach 
to  prevent  him  from  dying  of  inanition.  Tubercles  existed  in  his 
lungs,  but  not  in  so  forward  a  state  as  to  have  caused  his  death ; 
and,  as  no  other  physical  lesion  could  be  detected,  he  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  died  of  insanity.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
further  on  the  histories  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  pursue  them  thus  far  only  to  show  that  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  is  annually  burthened  with  the  mortality  of  an 
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washing  the  floor  and  furniture  of  her  cell ;  and  from  the  damp 
thus  produced,  other  symptoms  supervened  that  materially  influ- 
enced the  original  disease.  This  was  an  instructive  case.  In  con- 
nection with  others  of  the  same  nature,  it  proves  the  happy  influ- 
ence exerted  on  pulmonary  symptoms  by  a  residence  in  the 
gallery  cells ;  it  also  shows  the  importance  of  a  recommendation 
made  in  my  monthly  Reports,  that  washing  the  cells  should  be 
prohibited,  and  dry  scrubbing  substituted. 

On  reception,  the  emaciated  body  and  scrofulous  glands  of  No. 
2026  (the  second  of  the  three  prisoners  above  alluded  to),  sug- 
gested his  immediate  removal  to  the  Infirmary,  where  it  is  proba- 
ble he  might  have  lived  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  hallucinations  which 
led  him,  notwithstanding  the  humane  solicitude  of  his  nurse, 
to  refuse  all  food  but  bread  and  water,  and  to  make  the  naked 
floor  his  only  bed.  During  the  last  weeks  of  life  his  mind 
became  comparatively  restored,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  thankfully  enjoy  all  the  comforts  with  which  we  could 
surround  him. 

The  last  of  these  pitiable  creatures,  No.  1964,  made  an 
attempt  on  his  own  life  before  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
during  the  first  months^  of  his  residence  here  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  unceasing  watch  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  When  all  other  means  of  self  destruction  were  withheld, 
he  attempted  to  eflect  his  purpose  by  refusing  to  eat ;  and  even 
after  the  suicidal  propensity  passed  off",  he  frequently  objected  to 
take  food  of  any  kind,  alleging  it  either  to  be  poisoned,  or  to 
be  the  body  of  his  little  son  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
We  were  therefore  often  compelled  to  inject  food  into  his  stomach 
to  prevent  him  from  dying  of  inanition.  Tubercles  existed  in  his 
lungs,  but  not  in  so  forward  a  state  as  to  have  caused  his  death ; 
and,  as  no  other  physical  lesion  could  be  detected,  he  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  died  of  insanity.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
further  on  the  histories  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  pursue  them  thus  far  only  to  show  that  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  is  annually  burthened  with  the  mortality  of  an 
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Nalivity 

occ 

ON. 

When  Admitted. 

Healtli  on  Admission. 

Offence 

Sentence 

Time  of  Death 
1  e 

Fatal  Disease 

Time  il 

Prison 

No  of 
Convictions. 

Habits 

Social  State 
0  1        a  e. 

Time  in  Co. 
Prison. 

W 

B 



M 

Before  convict'n. 

In  Prison. 

.  , 
1998 



M 

M 

.  

22 

Pennsylvania. 



Labourer. 

Bobbin  Winder. 

July  18,  1844. 

Good. 

Larceny. 

3  years. 

Jan'y  26,  1846. 

Consumption. 

18 

m. 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

13  days. 

W 

M 

24 

Pennsylvania. 

Machinist. 

Sept.  10,  I84S. 

Consumption. 

Larceny. 

3  years! 

Feb.  23,  1846. 

Consumption. 

5 

m!  13  d. 

2d  here. 

Intemperate. 

Single. 

Not  impri'd. 

1828 

B 

M 

20 

Pennsylvania. 

Labourer. 

Bobbin  Winder. 

March  8,  1844. 

Good. 

Burglary. 

3  years! 

March  2,  1846. 

Tubercular  Peritonitis. 

m.  25  d. 

2d  here. 

do 

Single. 

No  record. 

1844 

B 

Pennsylvania. 

Labourer. 

Weaver. 

May  7,  1844. 

Scrofulotjs, 

Larceny. 

3  years. 

March  34,  1846. 

Scrofula. 

1  10 

1992 

B 

M 

21 

Pennsylvania. 

Labourer. 

Shoemaker. 

Sept.  1,  1845. 

Chest  pain,  &c. 

Burglary. 

3  years. 

May  15,  1846. 

Tubercular  Peritonitis. 

8 

"  15" 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

3  weeks. 

l(i6l 

M 

M 

27 

Pennsylvania. 

Weaver. 

May  5,  1843. 

Imperfect. 

Assault,  int.  to  kill. 

T  years. 

June  16,  1846. 

Consumption. 

3  "  1 

"  11  " 

Intemperate. 

Married. 

No  record. 

1940 

M 

F 

22 

Pennsylvania. 

None. 

Bobbin  Winder. 

March  .5,  1845. 

Consumption. 

Burglary. 

June  24,  1846. 

Consumption. 

1  "  3 

"  20" 

2d  here. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

6  weeks. 

1921 

B 

M 

Delaware. 

Farmer. 

Weaver. 

Jan'y  10,  184.5. 

Larceny. 

3  years! 

July  3,  1846. 

Scrofula. 

1  "  5 

"  24" 

2d— 1st  here. 

Intemperate. 

Single. 

2  months. 

1808 

w 

M 

31 

Pennsylvania. 

Butcher. 

Shoemaker. 

Feb.  16,  1844. 

Imperfect,  (Cough.) 

Burglary. 

July  5,  1846. 

Consumption. 

2  "  4 

"  19  " 

2d  here. 

do 

Married. 

No  record. 

2026 

B 

M 

28 

Pennsylvania. 

Invalid. 

Nov.  17,  1845. 

Scrofulous. 

Burglary. 

1  year. 

Aug.  1,  1846. 

Scrofula. 

8 

"  15" 

1st  here. 

Temperate. 

Married. 

6  months. 

1691 

w 

M 

32 

Pennsylvania. 

Plasterer.' 

Brushmaker. 

July  10,  1843. 

Good. 

Burglary. 

5  years. 

Aug.  31,  1846. 

Consumption. 

3  "  1 

"  31  " 

4th— Ist  here. 

Intemperate. 

Single. 

No  record. 

1964 

w 

M 

36 

Ireland. 

Labourer. 

Invalid. 

May  17,  1845. 

Imperfect. 

Assault,  int.  to  kill. 

Sept.  3,  1846. 

Insanity. 

1  "  5 

"  17" 

Temperate. 

Married. 

3  weeks. 

2038 

M 

M 

23 

Pennsylvania. 

Shoemaker. 

Nov.  28,  1845. 

Ri.<t. 

1  ye'Te  m's. 

Dec.  10,  1846. 

Pleurisy  supervening  in  Tub.  in  lungs. 

1  "  0 

"  12" 

2d— 1st  here. 

do 

Married. 

Table  —  Showing  the  per  centage  of  Mortality  among  White  and  Coloured,  and  the  Total  Mortality  of  both  colours. 
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insane  asylum,  as  well  as  with  that  which  properly  belongs  to  it 
as  a  penal  institution. 

In  my  Report  for  1845,  I  mentioned  that  a  prisoner  had  been 
pardoned  in  such  ill  health  that  I  did  not  suppose  he  could  have 
lived  until  his  sentence  should  expire.  This  unfortunate  man 
partially  recovered  his  health  after  his  restoration  to  liberty,  but 
I  regret  exceedingly  to  say,  that  the  first  use  he  made  of  his 
returning  strength  was  to  commit  a  larceny  for  which  he  was 
re-convicted  to  this  Institution,  where  he  died,  on  the  23d  of 
February  last. 

The  history  of  the  other  prisoners  who  died  within  the  year 
will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  accompanying  Table.  Suf- 
fice it  now  to  say  that,  of  the  whole  number,  nine  were  more  or  less 
diseased  on  admission,  seven  had  led  intemperate  lives,  six  were 
serving  a  second,  and  two  a  fourth  imprisonment. 

Reference  to  the  Table  will  show  that  the  diseases  which 
proved  fatal  were  those  which  in  most  instances  cause  the  mor- 
tality of  all  similar  institutions,  and  are  well  known  to  have 
been  the  opprobrium  of  medicine  since  its  earliest  dawn ;  and 
even  the  light  and  experience  of  the  present  day  have  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  experienced  men,  added  a  single  hour  to  the  consump- 
tive patient's  life,  save  what  is  owing  to  hygienic  precautions. 

If  then  the  diseases  which  for  the  most  part  prove  fatal  in  pri- 
sons are  known  to  be  almost  immedicable  in  their  nature  when 
once  fully  established  in  the  system,  but  susceptible  of  prevention 
by  hygienic  arrangements,  how  incumbent  is  it  upon  the  Legisla- 
tor and  philanthropist  to  attend  to  the  dictates  of  experience  in 
the  construction  of  all  penal  establishments,  no  matter  what  mode 
of  discipline  they  adopt,  knowing  that  where  the  law  merely  de- 
clares the  offender  deserving  of  a  few  years'  confinement,  archi- 
tectural defects  may  convert  his  imprisonment  into  a  sentence  of 
death. 

In  the  separate  prisons,  where  the  convict  spends  so  much  of  his 
time  in  the  cell,  it  is  more  especially  necessary  that  these  should  be 
furnished  with  a  strong  light,  abundance  of  dry,  pure  air,  and  an 
equable  temperature ;  for  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  deficient  in 
these  health-giving  elements  will  be  the  sickness  and  mortality  of 
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the  Institution;  and  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  principle,  wise 
and  safe  of  itself,  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  evils  that  can  only 
arise  from  its  mal-administration. 

The  friends  of  the  associate  discipline  consider  the  portion  of 
time  which  it  allows  the  prisoners  to  spend  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
well  ventilated  workshops,  a  never  failing  source  of  health  that 
Cannot  be  afforded  to  the  separate  convict.  That  the  former 
enjoy  much  more  bodily  and  mental  vigour  under  their  present 
discipline  than  if  perpetually  confined  in  the  small,  close,  and 
gloomy  cells  in  which  they  spend  their  hours  of  rest  and  idleness 
(which  is  more  than  half  their  time)  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter,  under  proper  regulations,  in 
addition  to  out  door  exercise,  spends  both  day  and  night  in  a  large 
and  cheerful  apartment,  equal,  as  regards  temperature,  ventila- 
tion, and  light,  to  the  best  workshops  of  the  associate  Prisons,  I 
think  that  the  most  prejudiced  will  admit  that  the  balance  of  healthy 
influences  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  separate  institutions. 

The  first  of  the  prisons  on  the  separate  plan,  and  built  at  a 
period  when  the  principles  of  hygiene  were  much  less  understood 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  should  be  free  from  some  defects  in  con- 
struction that  have  been  wisely  guarded  against  in  those  of  the 
same  plan  that  have  been  recently  erected.  The  most  serious  of 
these  defects,  however,  are  peculiar  to  the  cells  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  as  all  of  them  can  be  easily  remedied,  it  is  hoped  a  few 
years  will  suffice  for  their  entire  removal. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  however,  for  the  following  reasons,  that 
no  matter  how  perfect  the  hygienic  arrangements  of  this  Institu- 
tion may  be  made,  a  larger  general  mortality  will  prevail  among 
its  inhabitants  than  among  persons  of  the  same  age  in  society, 
or  in  other  separate  prisons  more  favourably  circumstanced :  1st.  The 
want  of  proper  accommodations  for  the  insane  poor  of  the  State, 
in  some  degree  converting  the  Institution  into  a  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum- 2d.  The  great  number  of  coloured  convicts  we  an- 
nually receive,  whose  tendency  to  consumptive  diseases  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  well  known.    3d.  Our  vicinity  to  Phila- 
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delphia  filling  our  cells  with  those  who  have  become  diseased 
either  by  the  excesses  or  privations  of  a  city  life. 

The  very  decided  influences  which  the  convicts  received  from 
Philadelphia  county  exert  in  swelling  the  mortality  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


Whole  No-  of  prisoners 
received  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Institution, 

2176 

Whole  number  received 
from  Philadcl'a.  county, 

948 

Whole  No.  received  from 
the  remaining  counties* 

1228 

Total  amount  of  deaths 
among    the  prisoners 
from  all  the  counties, 

189 

No.  of  deaths  among  the 
prisoners  from  Philadel- 
phia county, 

114 

No.  of  deaths  among  the 
prisoners  from  all  the 
other  counties, 

75 

Calculations  from  this  table  show  that  among  the  prisoners 
from  Philadelphia  county,  the  mortality  has  been  double  what 
it  was  among  those  from  the  remaining  counties;  a  fact  to 
which  I  am  most  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  penal  statist, 
as  it  proves  incontestably  that  the  mortality  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  peculiarity  of  its  disci- 
pline, but  to  diseases  contracted  before  imprisonment;  for  as  all 
are  treated  alike,  the  per  centage  of  deaths,  in  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years,  should  be  pretty  nearly  equal  among  the  city  and 
county  prisoners,  were  not  fatal  influences  at  work  among  the 
former  over  which  this  Institution  can  exercise  no  control. 

The  Register  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  received  during  the 
year,  gives  the  following  result: 

In  good  bodily  health,  6l 
More  or  less  physically  diseased,  56 

Total,  117 


The  following  tables  exhibit  the  bodily  condition  of  the  pri- 
soners discharged  during  the  year : 
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WHITE  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1846. 


Ages. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


20  Years  of  Age,  and  Under : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died. 


12 


II 


1  2 
1 


47 


35 


20 


115 
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COLOURED  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1846. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 

AGES. 

1    1  Year  and 
Under. 

lto2 

o 
o» 

3  to  5 

o 
in 

Total. 

Grand  Total. 

20  Years  of  Age,  and  Under  : 

Received  and  discharf^ed  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 
1 

I 

3 

From  20  ?o  30  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 
1 

2 

I 

2 
2 
3 

2 
1 

4 

1 

21 

From  30  ?o  40  Years  of  Age : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  goon  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

I 

1 

2 
1 

1 

I 
1 

1 

9 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 
1 

3 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

2 

38 
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My  inquiries  respecting  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the  families 
of  the  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  show  that  nine  have 
had  parents;  two,  grand-parents;  eleven,  brothers  and  sisters; 
nine,  uncles  and  aunts  ;  and  seven,  cousins,  insane.  This,  though 
a  large  proportion,  is,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  much  less  than  the 
actual  amount,  as  in  several  instances  where  the  prisoners  denied 
having  had  any  insane  relatives  whatever,  I  found,  on  making 
inquiries  elsewhere,  that  they  had  more  than  one  relation  long  sub- 
ject to  that  disease  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  had  it  been  possible  for 
me  to  have  extended  my  inquiries  to  the  families  of  all  the  prisoners 
admitted,  that  many  similar  instances  of  deception  would  have 
been  discovered. 

The  cases  of  insanity  that  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  Institution  during  the  year  are  presented  in  the  following 
table : 
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1780 
1943 
1521 

1882 

1905 

2061 

2040 

1901 
2071 

1^ 
P 

Colour. 

Age. 

^  ^    g      ^  ;=j  ^ 

CO 

(I 
'<< 

Larceny. 
Larceny. 
Burglary. 

Horse 
Stealing. 
Larceny. 

Larceny. 

Riot,  and 
Ass.  and 
Battery. 
Burglary. 

Larceny. 

Crime. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 

Good. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 

Good. 
Imperfect. 

Health  on 
Admission. 

2  y'rs  2  mos. 
1  year. 
4  years. 

1  y'r  9  mos. 

1  y'r  6  mos. 

6  mos. 

8  mos. 

1  y'r  8  mos. 
1  y'r  6  mos. 

Time  in  Prison. 

No  information. 
No  information. 
No  information. 

No  information. 

No  information. 
Grandmo.  aunt, 
andbro.  insane.* 

A  brother  and 
an  aunt  insane,  j 

No  information. ' 
Three  aunts  in-j 
sane. 

Hereditary  Ten- 
dency. 

Monomania. 
Mania. 

Partial  mania. 
Monomania. 
Monomania. 
Monomania. 

Mania. 

Monomania. 
Paroxysmal 
mania. 

Form  of  disease. 

Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 

Unimproved. 

Improved. 

xMuchimpv'd. 

Apparently 
well. 

Unimproved. 

Unimproved. 

Event. 

66 


I  was  assured  by  an  associate  of  No.  1780,  on  whose  veracity 
I  could  rely,  that  he  was  frequently  insane  before  imprisonment. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  mental  health,  on  admission,  but 
though  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  of  actual  insanity,  I  cer- 
tainly always  considered  his  mind  defective. 

No.  1943,  is  a  West  Indian  by  birth,  and  speaks  English  very 
imperfectly.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  officer  who  arrested 
him  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time,  but  from  my  inquiries  I  deem 
it  more  probable,  that  the  conduct  which  gave  rise  to  that  sus- 
picion w^as  the  result  of  the  shame  of  detection,  and  fear  of  the 
punishment  that  he  expected  to  follow,  and  not  to  real  mental 
alienation.  We  certainly  had  not  the  slightest  reaiSon  to  suspect 
him  of  being  insane,  until  after  a  residence  of  twelve  months  in 
the  Institution. 

No.  1521,  is  now  serving  a  second  imprisonment,  during  the 
first  of  which  he  was  insane  for  some  time. 

There  was  from  the  first  day  of  imprisonment  a  certain  eccen- 
tricity observed  in  No.  1905,  but  nothing  to  induce  suspicion  of 
actual  derangement,  until  she  was  informed  thatthe  usual  discipline 
would  be  relaxed  on  account  of  her  physical  health,  when  her 
delusions  almost  instantly  followed.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
learn  any  thing  of  her  past  life  or  family  peculiarities  that  throws 
any  light  on  her  case,  but  on  reviewing  her  history  since  she 
entered  the  Institution  I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that,  though 
latent,  her  insanity  existed  previous  to  her  incarceration. 

No.  2040  was  in  the  Infirmary  on  account  of  diseased  lungs, 
where  the  first  symptoms  of  his  insanity  appeared  ;  for  both  his 
physical  and  mental  malady,  added  to  his  hereditary  tendency 
to  the  latter,  I  believe  he  is  principally  indebted  to  indulgence  in 
vicious  habits. 

Up  to  the  time  of  imprisonment.  No.  1882,  was  principally 
employed  in  breaking  young  horses,  by  which  he  got  many 
severe  falls,  one  of  them  fracturing  his  skull  severely,  leaving  a 
considerable  depression. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  mother  of  No.  2061,  that  this  is 
his  second  attack  of  insanity,  the  first  lasting  a  period  of  two 
years.    It  will  be  also  seen  by  the  table,  that  he  was  strongly 
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predisposed  to  insanity  by  hereditary  transmission.  He  served  a 
sentence  of  two  years  in  the  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary. 

No.  2071,  was  considered  in  his  neighbourhood  to  be  slightly 
deficient  in  mind,  but  acknowledged  to  possess  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  low  cunning ;  an  association  very  common,  and  one 
I  am  convinced  that  furnishes  more  inhabitants  for  our  Peni- 
tentiaries, and  victims  for  the  gallows,  than  most  people  are 
aware  of. 

No.  1901,  was  at  best  always  of  weak  mind,  and  subject  to 
frequent  spells  of  total  derangement,  during  which  he  was  occa- 
sionally put  under  restraint.  From  the  statement  of  a  relation,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  enjoyed  a  longer  interval  of  health  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  than  he  had  been  known  to  have  for  several 
years,  owing  I  presume  to  the  temperate  habits  he  w^as  obliged 
to  adopt. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  make  any  comments  on  these  cases,  the  few 
details  I  have  added  to  the  table  will  enable  those  interested  in 
the  subject  to  form  just  conclusions  for  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  many  of  the  cases  of  insanity 
that  occurred  within  the  year  were  of  a  partial  nature ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  all  seems  to  be  to  pass  into  de- 
mentia. Than  this,  no  other  result  could  well  be  anticipated, 
as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  afford  the  patient  the  benefit  of  judi- 
cious moral  treatment  within  the  walls  of  any  prison;  and  the  unaid- 
ed effects  of  medical  remedies  would  be  often  more  injurious  than 
useful.  It  is  true  that  the  noisy  and  turbulent  may  be  frequently 
reduced  to  submission  by  so  called  modes  of  treatment  that  have 
certainly  more  the  character  of  punishments  than  of  remedial  mea- 
sures; but  under  the  deceitful  calm  thus  produced  the  delusions 
still  exist,  and  the  quiet  and  automatic  order  that  is  considered  as 
evidence  of  restoration  to  health,  is  in  reality  the  result  of  an  almost 
complete  obliteration  of  the  mind.  Insanity  I  believe  to  be  quite 
a  curable  disease  when  taken  in  its  early  stages,  and  when  the  phy- 
sician can  command  all  the  necessary  requisites  for  its  treatment ; 
but  if  the  patients  are  perpetually  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  a 
penal  institution,  and  they  be  really  insane  and  not  malingerers^ 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  belief  that  the  per  centage  of  reco- 
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veries  and  non-recoveries  will  be  found  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  what  they  are  said  to  be  in  well  regulated  asylums. 

This  opinion  naturally  suggests  the  question,  ought  not  the 
prisoners  who  become  insane  to  be  immediately  transferred  to  a  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  where  their  restoration  to  sanity  may  be  looked  upon 
as  comparatively  certain,  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  treatment 
that  must  almost  in  every  instance  render  them  helpless  for  life  ? 
I  think  this  question  must  almost  invariably  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  for  surely  if  the  crime  be  considered  only  deserving 
of  a  temporary  incarceration,  it  would  not  be  just  to  visit  the 
offender  with  a  punishment  worse  than  death. 

In  mostof  the  other  States,  the  practice  of  pardoning  the  insane  I 
believe  to  be  often  resorted  to,  but  unhappily  for  the  insane  poor, 
as  well  as  the  insane  criminals  of  Pennsylvania,  the  best  accommo- 
dation she  can  furnish  them  is  the  discipline  of  a  penitentiary. 

Several  prisoners  were  received  within  the  year  obviously  in- 
sane,  and  a  large  number  whose  minds  were  so  manifestly  weak, 
that  the  officers  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  most  casual 
observer  could  hardly  fail  to  detect  it. 

Domestic  anxieties  have  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  my 
promise  of  giving  a  tabular  statement  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Institution  since  its  opening  in  1829, 
to  the  present  period.  However,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  may  rest  assured  that  in  my  next  Report  the  Tables 
shall  be  forthcoming.  It  is  also  my  intention  then  to  give  such  a 
tabular  view  of  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  old.  Walnut  Street 
Prison  for  the  last  decade  it  was  in  operation  as  existing  docu- 
ments will  admit  of.  This  will  enable  the  penal  statist  to  com- 
pare the  healthfulness  of  the  rival  systems  of  imprisonment  under 
what  may  be  considered  exactly  parallel  circumstances. 

Having  completed  a  residence  of  two  and  a  half  years  within 
the  walls  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  during  that  period 
devoted  myself  to  the  observation  of  its  effects  on  the  health  of 
its  inmates,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  separate  system  of 
imprisonment,  when  properly  administered,  is  at  once  the  most 
humane  and  enlightened,  and  as  safe  as  any  in  use,  as  it  regards 
the  well  being  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  individuals  sub- 
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jected  to  its  discipline.  Yet  while  I  thus  unhesitatingly  state 
my  belief  of  its  superiority  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  of  its 
entire  safety  respecting  its  influences  on  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  prisoners,  when  its  principles  are  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  acted  upon,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  like  other 
systems  of  penal  discipline,  it  is  susceptible  of  many  abuses, 
and  could  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  selfish  men,  an 
engine  of  great  cruelty.  The  evils  of  maladministration  are, 
however,  easily  guarded  against  by  proper  Legislative  enact- 
ments, and  indeed  can  hardly  ever  occur  in  any  community  hav- 
ing sufficient  intelligence  to  recognise  the  principle  that  reforma- 
tion is,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  the  object  of  imprisonment  as 
punition,  and  to  aim  at  lessening  crime  by  creating  a  horror  of 
it  in  the  minds  of  its  perpetrators,  rather  than  to  seek  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil  by  punishments  that  can  hardly  ever  fail  still 
further  to  debase  the  wretched  subject. 

Would  not  mature  reflection  lead  us  to  believe — nay,  have 
not  years  of  experience  proved — the  entire  safety  of  a  system  of 
imprisonment,  the  principles  of  which  are  to  protect  the  young 
and  less  culpable  offender  from  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
association  with  the  hardened  and  irreclaimable,  by  confining 
him  in  a  separate  cell;  to  teach  him  habits  of  industry  and  order; 
to  furnish  him  with  a  trade,  the  exercise  of  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  his  support;  to  show  him  the  temporal  as  well  as  eter- 
nal advantages  of  a  moral  and  religious  life  ;  to  protect  him  from 
the  gaze  of  vulgar  curiosity,  so  that  when  discharged,  qualified 
and  determined  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  his  best  efforts  may 
not  be  thwarted  by  the  recognition  and  denunciation  of  a  malicious 
fellow-convict,  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  visitor  to  the  Institu- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  confined;  while  the  injurious  eflfects 
of  unmitigated  solitude  on  the  mind  and  body  are  to  be  guarded 
against  by  instructing  him  in  the  elements  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, affording  him  an  ample  supply  of  well  selected  miscella- 
neous reading,  free  intercourse  with  intelligent  and  upright 
men  who  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  paying  due  regard 
to  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  his  bodily  health  by  the 
hygienic  measures  of  dry,  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  proper 
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clothing,  good  light,  and  regular  out  door  exercise,  where  he 
may  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  sun's  rays- 

These  being  the  objects  which  the  separate  system  professes  to 
pursue,  while  their  wisdom  and  excellence  must  be  acknow- 
ledged when  duly  and  equally  administered,  may  I  not  say  that  the 
neglect  of  any  one  of  them,  or  undue  attention  to  another,  cannot 
fail,  more  or  less,  to  derange  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Thus,  if 
all  our  cares  are  bestowed  on  his  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  allow  him  to  spend  his  days  in  com- 
parative idleness,  or  at  an  employment  which  he  cannot  pro- 
fitably pursue  when  at  large,  though  we  may  enlighten  his  mind 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  improved  morals,  he  will  not  be 
long  at  liberty  before  the  necessities  arising  from  want  of  a 
regular  trade,  will  tempt  him  to  supply  them  by  recourse 
to  his  former  habits.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand — and  per- 
haps this  is  most  likely  to  be  the  error  committed  —  we  exact 
from  the  prisoner  an  amount  of  labour  that  will  occupy  his 
time  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hours  necessary  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  mental  and  moral  faculties,  assuredly  we  run  the 
greatest  risk  of  returning  him  to  society  a  helpless  imbecile ;  for 
the  mind  requires  food  as  well  as  the  body ;  and,  like  the  body, 
if  the  necessary  sustenance  is  withheld,  disease,  if  not  death,  will 
ensue.  Again,  if  we  bestow  on  the  convict  during  his  incarce- 
ration the  advanlages  of  a  well  regulated  mental  hygiene,  includ- 
ing the  necessary  instruction  for  acquiring  a  useful  trade,  but 
deny  him  the  requisites  for  the  preservation  of  his  bodily  health, 
he  may  die  during  his  imprisonment,  or  be  discharged  labouring 
under  an  incurable  malady. 

Of  such  errors  and  abuses  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  I 
deem  the  separate  system  susceptible  ;  and  that  they  are  not  mere 
imaginary  pictures,  those  who  have  made  the  subject  their  study 
will  readily  perceive.  For  it  must  be  as  hard  on  the  one  hand, 
to  find  newly  awakened  virtue  so  enduring  as  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  relieve  the  anguish  of  cold  and  hunger,  as  it  is,  on  the 
other, to  find  a  mind  that  will  not  suffer  from  the  enervating  influ- 
ences of  total  inaction,  or  a  body  that  will  not  become  diseased 
under  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold,  damp,  impure  atmosphere, 
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imperfect  ligbt,  and  total  deprivation  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

Entertaining,  then,  in  common  with  the  best  friends  of  the 
system,  such  views  respecting  the  absolute  necessity  of  affording 
to  the  separate  prisoner  a  well  regulated  mental  and  physical 
hygiene,  it  will  be  readily  understood  why  I  would  not  recom- 
mend its  adoption  in  any  country  or  State  cherishing  the  opinion 
that  vice  ought  always  to  be  made  to  support  itself,  or  that 
crime  cannot  be  lessened  by  moral  instruction  ;  for  undoubtedly 
such  a  belief  would  lead  to  the  grossest  mal-administration —  in 
short,  instead  of  separation  with  its  accompanying  safety  and 
advantages,  they  would  have  solitude  and  its  attendant  horrors 
—  insanity  and  death. 

If  prisoners  were  men  of  education,  if  their  minds  were  stored 
with  the  facts  of  general  science  and  philosophy,  on  which  they 
could  reason  and  converse  w^ithin  themselves,  whether  at  work 
or  in  idleness,  then  indeed  would  intercourse  with  their  species, 
and  time  for  acquiring  new  moral  and  intellectual  ideas  be  com- 
paratively uncalled  for ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
majority  of  convicts  are  men  of  very  limited  information  on  all 
subjects,  and  rarely  in  possession  of  a  single  principle  on  which 
they  could  reflect  or  reason  with  safety  or  advantage  ;  men  who,  in 
fact,  when  at  liberty  require  all  the  pessure  of  surrounding  intel- 
lect (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  sanity.  Such,  I  apprehend,  a  faithful  history  of  the 
past  lives,  and  a  close  observation  of  the  present  habits  of  a 
prison  population,  will  prove  the  great  mass  of  them  to  be ;  and 
however  apocryphal  it  may  appear  to  others,  I  am  nevertheless 
convinced  that  the  separate  system,  if  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  I  have  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  instead 
of  still  further  weakening  or  destroying  their  minds,  will,  on  the 
contrary,  restore  them  to  society,  strengthened  and  improved. 

The  assertion  that  the  educated  mind  would  much  better  resist 
the  influence  of  imprisonment  than  the  totally  illiterate,  is  perhaps 
somewhat  at  variance  with  popular  belief ;  but  that  it  is  correct  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  and  as  somewhat  confirmatory  of  it,  I  may 
state  that  I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  of  insanity  having  oc- 
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curred  in  this  Institution  in  which  the  sufferer's  mind  was  not 
originally  weak  or  neglected. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  feature  in  the  separate  system  that  more 
fully  displays  its  superiority  over  the  associate  or  silent  system,  in 
a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  than  the  great  influence 
which  it  enables  the  keeper  to  maintain  over  the  prisoner,  through 
its  facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  individual  character  and 
capacity,  and  thereby  to  direct  the  capabilities  and  acquirements 
of  each  individual  towards  their  proper  channel,  while  his  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  self-government  and  control  (all  im- 
portant in  mental  hygiene,  but  hitherto  impossible  among  associ- 
ated convicts;,  are  perhaps  as  little  interfered  with  as  is  compati- 
ble with  safe  detention.  In  the  associate  and  silent  prisons  this 
knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  moral  depravity  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  each  convict  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  or, 
if  so,  intelligently  acted  upon,  consequently  all  must  be  treated  in 
a  great  degree  alike ;  the  hardened  and  hoary-headed  culprit 
(whose  reformation  can  scarcely  be  expected)  with  the  youth- 
ful novice  in  crime ;  the  weak  and  vacillating  mind  with  the  in- 
tellect deficient  in  no  appreciable  quality  save  the  power  to  discover 
the  advantages  of  an  honest  and  upright  life,  and,  may  I  not  add, 
the  feeble  with  the  robust  in  body. 

Now  to  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  of 
mental  hygiene,  I  would  confidently  appeal,  if  the  almost  entire 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  and  ample  opportunities  for  study 
and  conversation  afforded  to  all,  and  the  facilities  for  the  detec- 
tion and  rational  treatment  of  the  defects  and  peculiarities  of  each 
prisoner  under  the  separate  system,  are  not  more  conducive  to  the 
integrity  of  the  mind  than  that  of  the  congregate  and  automatic  dis- 
cipline of  associated  labour  prisons,  where  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment are  impossible,  the  individuality  of  each  is  lostin  the  surround- 
ing multitude,  and  the  time  and  opportunities  for  reading  and 
conversation  are  limited  in  the  extreme. 

Since  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  penal  subjects  I  never  could 
comprehend  on  what  foundation  the  friends  of  the  associate  system 
assert  that  it  affords  to  the  prisoners  more  intercourse  with  his 
species  than  that  of  the  separate  system,  unless  they  admit  such 
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intercourse  to  be  with  each  other;  for  assuredly  as  it  regards  con- 
versation with  theofficers,  official  visitors,  &c.,  the  separate  prisoners 
have  much  the  advantage.  If  a  look,  a  word,  or  a  sign  from 
the  congregate  prisoner  to  his  associate  in  crime  is  to  be  severely 
punished,  what  benefits  then  can  they  derive  from  working  toge- 
ther, "for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of 
pictures."  But  should  they  even  allow  the  prisoners  under  the 
associate  system  to  correspond  or  mingle  indiscriminately  with 
each  other,  I  would  not  even  then  believe  it  (unless  convinced 
by  a  series  of  facts)  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  mental  health 
than  the  separate,  as  that  intercourse  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the 
most  degrading  and  demoralizing  nature  ;  and  I  maintain  that  just 
in  proportion  as  any  given  discipline  is  calculated  to  reform  the 
morals,  so  will  it  be  found  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  intel- 
lect. However,  as  it  is  neither  my  province  nor  desire  to  find  fault 
with  the  discipline  of  other  institutions,  but  merely  to  express  my 
opinion,  and  prove  the  safety  of  the  one  to  which  I  am  attached, 
I  shall  not  any  further  pursue  this  subject. 

The  mention  of  the  ample  means  which  the  separate  system 
affords  to  its  officers  for  the  detection  and  study  of  individual 
character  and  capacity,  will  readily  suggest  to  the  reflective  mind 
the  paramount  importance  of  their  being  humane,  conscientious, 
and  intelligent;  for  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  so,  will  the 
bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  prisoners  be  good,  or  their  morals 
likely  to  improve. 

Physical  courage,  however  essential  in  the  officers  of  congregate 
prisons,  is,  in  the  separate,  seldom  if  ever  necessary.  No  combina- 
tion can  be  formed  among  the  prisoners  either  for  the  purpose  of 
revenge  or  escape,  and  the  rule  of  kind  remonstrance  and  patient 
forbearance,  as  practised  by  the  Keepers  in  this  Institution,  have 
been  invariably  found  more  effectual  in  subduing  the  stubborn 
and  refractory  individual  than  resort  to  the  ordinary  punishments. 
Nor  will  a  mere  character  for  imbecile  philanthropy,  without 
intelligence  to  direct  it,  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  this  impor- 
tant office.  Such  an  individual,  however  anxious  to  benefit  the 
prisoner,  would  be  quite  incompetent  to  the  task ;  and  if  chance 
placed  him  in  a  position,  would  be  as  likely  to  thwart  the  well- 
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directed  efforts  of  others  as  to  encourage  or  assist  them.  I  will 
again  repeat  that  the  character  of  the  prison  officers  is  of 
vital  importance;  for  as  the  intercourse  of  many  of  them  is 
almost  hourly,  their  opportunities  for  influencing  the  prisoner, 
either  for  good  or  ill,  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  class  of 
visitors. 

Though  a  sincere  believer  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  advan- 
tages which  the  prisoner  will  derive  from  judicious  conversation 
with  official  visitors,  I  would  nevertheless  suggest  that  the 
desire  for  his  improvement,  and  the  tact  and  judgment  necessary 
to  direct  him  in  the  right  path,  may  not  always  be  combined  in  the 
same  individual ;  hence  motives  most  benevolent  and  praise- 
worthy in  themselves  may  either  prove  barren  of  good  or  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischievous  results.  Moral  and  religious  discourses, 
however  excellent  and  indispensable  in  their  proper  places  are 
not  the  only  forms  in  which  truth  may  be  presented  to  the  pri- 
soner's consideration.  A  selection  of  such  books  and  subjects  for 
discusssion  as  will  lead  him  into  habits  of  reflection  and  self- 
examination,  cannot  be  neglected  without  leaving  a  most  impor- 
tant field  for  his  moral  reformation  and  intellectual  improvement 
uncultivated.  The  effects  of  inordinately  developed  passions  in 
clouding  the  mind,  are  sufficiently  well  known,  and  as  they 
are  almost  invariably  thus  inordinate  in  criminals,  such  subjects 
should  be  selected  for  conversation  as  would  be  likely  to  suppress 
them.  The  judgment  cannot  be  too  often  appealed  to,  but  the 
imagination  should  seldom  if  ever  be  encouraged,  as  few  crim- 
inals will  be  found  with  minds  sufficiently  balanced  to  admit 
safely  of  any  lengthened  excursions  into  the  regions  of  fancy.  As 
the  mind,  like  the  body,  will  be  stronger  as  a  whole  by  having  all 
its  parts  judiciously  exercised,  the  materials  for  intellectual  dis- 
cussion should  be  as  varied  as  the  intelligence  of  the  convict  will 
admit ;  but  no  subject  should  ever  be  introduced  within  a  prison 
cell  above  the  information  and  capacity  of  its  inmate,  as  the 
effect  would  be  either  to  bewilder  or  disgust.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  teaching  should  be  demonstrative,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  either  immediately  or  remotely  useful  in  his  sphere  of 
life.    While  all  levity  of  speech  or  action  would  of  course  be 
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improper,  the  conversation  should  be  cheerful  and  encouraging  ; 
gloomy  and  desponding  thoughts  are  not  friendly  to  the  well-being 
of  the  mind,  or  likely  to  prove  a  favourable  foundation  for  reli- 
gious instruction. 

Instead  of  studiously  avoiding  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
day,  I  believe  that  many  of  them  may  be  properly  introduced  in 
conversation  with  prisoners  of  a  certain  class.  The  vindictive 
character  of  imprisonment  is  now  happily  giving  way  to  the  not 
less  wise  than  Christian  principle  of  reformation ;  and  in  view  of 
this,  surely  no  subject  need  be  avoided  that  cannot  possibly  in- 
jure the  morals,  while  it  must  tend  to  preserve  the  mind.  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  conversation  with  the  prisoner  embracing  more  espe- 
cially such  objects  as  were  connected  with  his  pursuits  while  at 
liberty.  The  body  we  know  will  not  generally  bear  with  impu- 
nity a  sudden  change  from  the  food  to  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed from  early  youth  to  one  entirely  different  in  its  qualities  ; 
and  so  I  apprehend  will  it  be  found  with  the  mind.  If  the  ob- 
jects on  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  dwell  and  exercise  its 
faculties  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  be  instantly  withheld, 
and  others  of  an  entirely  different  nature  substituted  —  as  is 
the  case  in  almost  all  penal  establishments — it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  confusion  and  disorder  will  not  in  many  instances 
ensue,  leading  not  unfrequently  to  entire  vacuity  of  thought.  This 
is  well  known  to  be  repeatedly  the  case  with  the  retired  merchant 
and  professional  man,  notwithstanding  the  resources  they  possess 
in  a  cultivated  mind ;  then  how  much  more  likely  to  occur  with  the 
illiterate  prisoner. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  pursuits  of  convicts  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in  their  remembrance,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  their  vices  but  their  social 
employments  that  I  allude  to.  The  opinion  widely  prevails  that 
those  who  find  their  waj'  to  prison  are  generally  steeped  in  crime 
from  early  youth  ;  that  many  of  them  are  almost  cradled  in  in- 
famy is  certainly  true,  but  many  will  also  be  found  who  up  to 
the  committal  of  the  offence  that  caused  their  imprisonment,  were 
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known  to  have  been  engaged  in  honest  pursuits,  and  to  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  society. 

As  many  of  the  sentences  appear  very  unequal  even  to  those 
well  acquainted  with  their  history,  and  the  prisoners  generally 
being  entirely  ignorant  of,  or  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the 
respective  merits  of  their  own  cases  and  those  of  others  with  whose 
trials  and  periods  of  imprisonment  they  happen  to  be  familiar, 
they  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  theirs  to  have  been  decided 
more  by  the  vindictive  feelings  of  witnesses  or  judges,  than  by  any 
settled  principle  of  justice.  As  such  feelings  would  not  only  per- 
vert the  functions  of  both  mind  and  body,  but  seriously  interfere 
with  moral  reformation,  the  most  earnest  efforts  should  be  made  for 
their  removal.  Indeed  prisoners,  either  from  an  honest  conviction 
or  the  love  of  deceiving,  are  but  too  apt  to  endeavour  to  impress 
others  with  the  belief,  either  of  their  entire  innocence  or  that  their 
sentences  are  disproportioned  to  their  crime,  and  visitors,  who  are 
nol  on  their  guard,  may  give  credence  to  their  statements  and 
condole  with  them  accordingly.  Now  this  should  never  be  ;  as 
no  good,  but  positive  injury,  will  arise  from  such  credulity,  by 
either  encouraging  the  prisoner  if  insincere  in  his  deceit,  or  if 
sincere  in  his  belief :  still  further  leading  him  to  suppose  himself 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  harsh  law,  and  all  those  who  administer  it  to 
be  his  enemies. 

Another  class  of  prisoners  not  unfrequently  consider  them- 
selves as  for  ever  beyond  the  pale  of  honest  society,  and  look 
upon  the  day  when  their  sentences  expire,  not  as  one  that 
will  restore  them  to  liberty  and  its  enjoyments,  but  as  one  that 
will  introduce  them  to  the  still  more  galling  fetters  of  so- 
cial and  moral  excommunication.  Such  a  belief,  it  is  evident, 
will  in  some  minds  generate  despair,  and  in  others  be  produc- 
tive of  hatred  and  revenge  ;  passions  equally  fruitful  of  mental 
disturbance  and  moral  turpitude.  It  is  'therefore  of  much  mo- 
jnent  to  convince  prisoners  of  this  class,  that  their  temporary  in- 
carceration will  not  for  ever  after  disqualify  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  social  duties,  and  drive  them  to  herd  with  the  law- 
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less  and  abandoned,  unless  they  choose  to  persist  in  those  habits 
that  are  incompatible  with  the  order  and  safety  of  society. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  should  be  inculcated,  and  the 
evil  effects  of  sensual  thoughts  and  indulgences  vividly  repre- 
sented; and,  as  many  of  the  convicts  are  too  indolent  or  stupid  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  requisites  furnished  them  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  health,  they  should  by  every  possible  means  be 
roused  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  importance. 

It  might  be  well  under  suitable  limitations  to  keep  the  pri- 
soner informed  of  his  family  affairs,  and  the  kind  disposition  of  his 
friends  towards  him.  At  all  periodsoftheir  sentences  I  have  known 
husbands  and  fathers  to  suffer  great  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  the 
health  and  circumstances  of  their  waives  and  children  ;  and  sons 
and  daughters  to  know  whether  they  will  be  again  received  into 
the  domestic  circle  —  on  which,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  they 
brought  sorrow  and  disgrace  —  or  be  for  ever  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  a  father's  roof. 

As  the  separate  system  only  professes  to  deprive  the  prisoner 
of  intercourse  w^ith  the  vicious  and  abandoned,  we  may  suppose 
that  regular  visits  from  a  virtuous  and  honest  relative  could  be 
permitted  with  safety,  —  nay,  with  advantage.  Of  course  I  would 
not  recommend  indiscriminate  intercourse  between  the  prisoner 
and  his  friends.  Only  such  should  be  allow^ed  to  see  him  as  are 
known  to  possess  a  character  above  reproach,  and  even  they  in  the 
presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Institution. 

Many  of  the  subjects  introduced  into  this  Report  may  seem,  on 
a  hasty  perusal,  to  belong  more  to  the  moral  than  to  the  medical 
department,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  prove  most  of  them  to 
be  within  the  sphere  of  hygiene,  and  as  such  I  make  no  apology 
for  their  introduction,  save  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
they  are  discussed.  It  may  be  w^ell  also  for  me  to  state  that,  where 
I  have  been  induced  to  step  somewhat  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
of  Medical  Reports,  my  object  was  solely  to  inform  the  public  and 
those  who,  without  previous  experience,  may  be  called  upon  to 
administer  the  separate  system,  of  its  true  character  and  objects. 
This  information  will  not  seem  unnecessary,  when  I  state  that  I 
have  know^n  physicians  and  others,  labouring  under  a  w^rong  im- 
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pression  of  its  discipline,  express  the  greatest  objection  to  it,  but 
when  explained  to  them,  as  administered  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, they  became  as  warm  in  their  approval  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  in  their  disapprobation. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  obligations  to  my  As- 
sistant, Mr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  for  his  humane  and  unwearying 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

To  the  Officers  of  the  Institution  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  Matron  and  Nurse,  I  am  also  much  indebted  for  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  professional  duties,  and 
for  their  prompt  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  under  their 
immediate  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


January  J  1847. 


ROBERT  A.  GIVEN, 

Physician,  E.  S,  P. 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  presenting  this  Annual  Report  of  my  labours,  I  feel  that  there 
is  an  especial  obligation  to  render  thanks  to  God,  that  in  a  penal 
Institution  of  such  magnitude,  where  there  are  confined  so  many 
of  the  vicious  and  lawless,  not  a  single  circumstance  has  occurred 
within  my  knowledge  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  which 
has  eminently  prevailed  throughout  the  year.  I  feel  also  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a  constant 
progress  in  the  right  administration  of  the  excellent  discipline  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  that  its  good  effects  are  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  in  the  improved  deportment  of  the 
prisoners.  The  feverish  anxiety  gendered  in  the  minds  of  cri- 
minals at  their  entrance  into  prison,  arising  from  a  baseless  appre- 
hension of  undue  sev  erity,  is  soon  dissipated  by  kindness  ;  and 
the  consciousness  that  their  treatment  is  better  than  their  fears  or 
their  desert,  awakens  a  sense  of  gratitude,  which  for  the  most 
part  becomes  a  guaranty  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  in  a 
proper  spirit  of  submission  to  the  rules  of  the  Institution. 
Under  the  most  perfect  administration  of  discipline  some  excep- 
tions might  be  anticipated,  but  these  have  been  extremely  rare 
through  the  past  year.  I  am  confident  that  the  prisoners  have 
manifested  a  degree  of  tranquillity  of  mind  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  this  Institution. 

This  state  of  mind  I  consider  highly  favourable  to  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  inmates. 

The  calm  exercise  of  reason  may  be  expected  to  produce  deter- 
minations more  permanent  than  such  as  are  the  offspring  of  tem- 
porary excitements ;  and  I  indulge  a  growing  hope  that  the 
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healthful  tone  of  feeling  now  existing,  will  be  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  promotion  of  the  great  object  of  reformatory  efforts. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  discharged  during  the 
year  a  considerable  number  have  presented  a  favourable  moral 
aspect,  and  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  give  hopeful  indi- 
cations of  a  change  of  life. 

Three  of  the  prisoners  deceased  also  exhibited  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  would  lead  the  Christian  to  contemplate  their  last  end 
with  pleasurable  hope. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  annual  statistics,  that 
there  is  a  constant  decrease  of  the  number  of  prisoners.  The 
past  year  that  decrease  is  thirty-six.  While  there  has  been  an 
unusual  accession  to  the  population  of  the  city  and  districts,  and 
perhaps  a  corresponding  increase  throughout  the  state,  only  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners  have  been  received.  This  is 
highly  gratifying,  and  may  in  some  good  degree  be  attributed  to 
the  wholesome  influence  of  the  discipline  of  this  Institution,  inas- 
much as  I  have  seen  and  known  at  various  times  in  our  own  city, 
a  number  of  reformed  convicts  engaged  in  honourable  industry, 
who  but  for  those  influences  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
swelled  the  list  of  commitments  to  the  usual  number. 

After  an  acquaintance  of  more  than  eight  years  with  the  system 
of  discipline  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  the  influence  of  sepa- 
rate confinement  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  I  am  constrained 
to  express  my  conviction  that  that  influence  is  entirely  safe  and 
wholesome.  Without  claiming  any  special  capability  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  mind,  I  draw  my  conclusions  from  facts  constantly 
occurring  under  my  own  observation.  The  facility  with  which 
the  ignorant  learn  to  read,  &c.,  the  activity  of  the  faculties  of  im- 
itation and  invention,  the  skill  and  contrivance  manifested  fre- 
quently in  the  execution  of  various  works  of  art,  the  sudden  evo- 
lution of  mind,  where  scarcely  the  germ  of  thought  had  appeared  — 
show  conclusively,  that  the  mind  cast  upon  its  own  resources 
awakes  to  newly  developed  strength  and  power.  The  opportu- 
nities for  reading  and  reflection  surely  cannot  dwarf  the  moral  in- 
stincts. The  Poet's  expression,  "  How  blessings  brighten  as  they 
take  their  flight,"  is  as  strongly  realized  by  the  prisoner  severed 
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from  home  as  by  the  survivor  of  departed  relatives.  The  child 
feels  the  awakenings  of  love  to  an  injured  and  dishonored  parent, 
the  husband  to  the  wife,  or  the  father  to  the  children,  such  as  had 
probably  never  been  felt  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  before  the 
sad  and  fearful  fall.  Deep  compunction  is  felt,  many  a  sincere 
resolve  is  uttered,  just  sentiments  are  expressed  with  an  emphasis 
of  feeling  which  indicates  the  reality  of  their  existence.  Nor  is 
the  change  less  observable  as  it  regards  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  soul  and  God.  Many  a  profane  person  in  his  cell 
learns  to  fear  an  oath,  and  many  who  had  never  thought  of  prayer 
now  bend  the  knee  in  secret,  and  on  the  Sabbath  attend  to  the 
stated  religious  exerciseSj  with  an  interest  and  reverence  scarcely 
exceeded  elsewhere.  I  am  satisfied  with  such  facts  constantly 
existing,  that  neither  the  mental  nor  moral  faculties  can  be  inju- 
riously affected  by  separate  confinement. 

I  am  under  renewed  obligations  to  the  various  benevolent  asso- 
ciations for  continued  supplies  of  bibles,  books,  and  tracts.  Of 
the  latter,  30,000  pages  have  been  circulated ;  the  number  of  stated 
visits  has  been  three  thousand  two  hundred  ;  the  number  of  reli- 
gious exercises,  sermons,  &c.,  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  averaging  forty  to  each  corridor. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor, 

Jan.  1st,  1847. 
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APPENDIX. 

It  has  been  deemed  useful,  not  only  for  convenient  reference 
but  for  comparison  and  information,  to  collect  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  statistics  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  Sing  Sing, 
Auburn,  and  Clinton  Prisons,  of  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Congregate  System  prevails, 
though  greatly  improved  in  character  by  the  adoption  of  many 
valuable  improvements  and  important  meliorations  of  discipline. 
These  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  from  the  tenor  of  the  official  reports  from  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
the  discipline  of  the  Congregate  System  is  now  advanced  to  as 
high  a  degree  of  perfection,  probably,  as  the  system  itself  is  sus- 
ceptible of ;  at  all  events,  from  the  character  of  the  Inspectors 
'  and  Officers,  and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  render  the  system 
as  fruitful  of  benefit  as  possible,  it  is  fairly  to  be  considered  that 
very  much,  if  not  all  has  been  done  within  their  power  to  attain 
this  end. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at  Sing  Sing  State 
Prison,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1845,  and  those  received  during 
the  year  ending  at  that  date  together,  was  1,021. 

On  these  1021  prisoners,  during  the  year  2,421  lashes  have 
been  inflicted  as  punishment  for  267  violations  of  prison  disci- 
pline :  and  for  424  violations,  other  modes  of  punishment  have 
been  resorted  to. 

Of  these  1021  prisoners,  27  died  of  disease ;  2  suicide  ;  and 
1  accidental  [drowning]  ;  total  30.  Of  these  27  deaths  by  dis- 
ease, the  fatal  disease  of  12  was  consumption.  Six  of  these  1021 
were  insane,  and  for  that  cause  sent  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 
There  were  10  others  in  prison,  making  total  insane  16  for  the 
year  ending  September,  1845. 

The  State  Prison  at  Clinton  has  been  but  recently  built,  if  yet 
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completed.  From  this  institution  we  have  no  report.  The 
number  of  prisoners  said  to  be  confined  there  is  about  200;  but 
for  this  statement  we  have  no  official  authority. 

From  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn  no  report  for  the  last  year 
has  been  received.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  this  prison  may 
be  about  700 ;  but  from  the  absence  of  all  official  information 
this  number  is  but  an  estimate. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  three  State  Prisons  of  New  York,  say 
2000  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year  1846.  The 
population  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1840,  was  2,428,921,  to 
w^hich  add  increase  since  last  census,  and  it  will  give,  say 
3,000,000,  which  makes  1  convict  to  1500  population.  This  is 
a  very  liberal  estimate,  for  most  probably  the  average,  if  made 
from  correct  and  well  ascertained  data,  would  be  found  to  be 
about  1  to  1200  of  population.  These  calculations  are  intended 
to  afford  some  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  prison  system 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  to  furnish  the  basis  on  which 
hereafter  to  found  correct  and  authenticated  facts,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  importance  of  procuring  such  statistical  informa- 
tion as  may  be  relied  on. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  this  statistical  information 
is  so  generally  felt;  and  the  officers  of  prisons  would  confer  favors 
on  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  prison  discipline,  if  they  would 
transmit  their  reports  to  and  interchange  with  similar  institutions 
in  this  country. 

In  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  there  were  in  confinement, 
during  the  year  1846,  461  prisoners  ;  of  these  13  died. 

Of  the  deaths,  9  were  more  or  less  diseased  on  admission  ;  and 
of  the  fatal  causes  of  death,  6  were  from  consumption.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  18th  Annual  Report. 

In  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  there  were  in  confinement 
during  the  year  1846,  190  prisoners.  There  were  in  confinement 
in  that  prison  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  126  prisoners. 

Of  the  60  prisoners  received  during  the  year  1846,  55  were 
males,  5  females. 
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There  were  6  deaths  in  that  prison  during  the  year  1846. 

Of  the  number  in  confinement  in  1846,  4  were  second,  and  3 
third  convictions. 

Of  those  received  in  1846,  there  were  for  murder,  1  ;  larceny, 
34  ;  forgery,  1  ;  burglary,  3;  horse-stealing,  4  ;  conspiracy,  7  ; 
robbery,  3  ;  rape,  3  ;  murder  of  a  bastard  child,  1  ;  ravish,  1. 

No  case  of  insanity  were  developed  during  the  year;  but  3 
cases  of  occasional  hallucinations  are  mentioned. 

Of  the  six  deaths,  4  were  of  consumption. 

In  the  two  State  Prisons  in  Pennsylvania,  there  have  been  in 
confinement  during  the  year  1846,  461  +  190  =  651  prisoners. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1840, 
was  1,724,033,  add  increase  of  seven  years,  and  we  have  651 
prisoners  in  the  only  two  State  Prisons  in.the  State,  for  a  popula- 
tion of,  say  nearly  2,000,000. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  County  Prisons.    The  number  is  very  small. 

The  proportion  of  convicts  to  the  population  of  Pennsylvania , 
can  be  stated  with  some  good  idea  of  its  correctness  at  1  to  2000, 
including  all  convicts  in  the  State  as  well  as  the  County  Jails. 
This  is  no  doubt  rather  over  than  under  the  more  correct  state  of 
facts.    The  true  proportion  is  more  probably  1  to  2500. 

This  synopsis  is  given  here  with  the  single  desire  to  invite 
attention  to  the  subject ;  the  assumed  statistics  as  to  New  York 
are  not  given  with  any  wish  to  do  more  than  simple  justice  to  her 
system  of  discipline.  In  the  absence  of  reports  from  her  two 
State  Prisons  [Auburn  and  Clinton],  the  nearest  approach  to  their 
actual  condition  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  has  been  made.  It 
will  invite  correction,  if  it  is  wrong  ;  and  stated  as  it  is  on  assumed 
data,  no  colour  of  prejudice  can  be  raised  from  it  as  against  the 
Congregate  System,  if  any  material  error  shall  be  found  to  exist. 

The  following  reflections  on  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  Prison 
discipline  were  made  by  a  colored  prisoner.  They  were  found 
written  in  a  copy  book,  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving his  handwriting,  &c.,  and  were  by  accident  brought  to  the 
notice  of  an  inspector  while  visiting  him.  With  this  positive 
assurance  (it  being  with  reluctance  that  they  are  presented  to 
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those,  into  whose  hands  this  report  may  fall ;  for  fear  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  thus  wrote,  suspected 
that  his  composition  would  ever  meet  other  eyes),  these  reflec- 
tions are  inserted  here  as  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  prisoner, 
who  speaks  of  the  practical  influence  of  the  system  of  punishment 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected. 

He  was  convicted  June  7,  1845,  for  five  years,  for  murder  in 
second  degree. 

The  date  affixed  to  the  following  piece  is  July  12,  1845. 

Since  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  all  civilised  communities,  to 
establish  Prisons  for  the  restraint  of  the  evil  and  wicked  portions 
of  mankind,  hence,  in  Christian  communities,  it  also  becomes  ne- 
cessary, as  far  as  practicable,  to  establish  such  laws  and  regulations 
for  their  government,  as  will  add  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  moral 
instruction  of  the  prisoner  ;  a  desideratum  which,  until  of  late 
years,  had  been  much  neglected,  and  in  some  countries  up  to  the 
present  period  is  but  little  thought  of.  The  system  adopted  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  appears  to  approach  nearer  perfection 
than  that  of  any  other  Institution  of  like  magnitude  in  any  other 
State  or  country  of  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  gather  infor- 
mation from. 

"  The  system  of  separate  confinement  with  labour  has  been  con- 
demned by  many  humane,  philanthropic  individuals  ;  but  they 
certainly  have  laboured  under  wrong  impressions,  or,  having  re- 
ceived wTong  information,  and  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  witnessing  the  system  in  actual  progress,  have  come 
to  wrong  conclusions ;  but  its  good  effects  must  certainly  be  appa. 
rent  to  all  conversant  with  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner 
himself ;  its  benefits  are  so  numerous,  and  so  decidedly  superior 
to  the  old  wretched  mode  of  crowding  all  together,  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  any  intelligent  observer  of  the  plan  could  gain- 
say it. 

"  The  prisoner  is  every  way  bettered  by  it :  he  is  excluded  from 
those  more  vicious  than  himself ;  he  is  not  recognised  by,  nor  ex- 
posed to,  the  many  hardened  wretches  to  be  found  in  such  places, 
consequently,  when  discharged,  he  is  unknown  to  them  and  they 
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to  him,  and  if  either  is  disposed  to  reform  they  have  a  chance, 
without  being  held  up  to  scorn,  as  a  Convict^  by  each  other. 
The  prisoner  is  comfortably  provided  for,  not  over-worked,  has 
good  and  useful  books  allowed  him,  has  the  privilege  of  his  yard 
at  stated  periods,  his  cell  is  well  ventilated  ;  during  summer  his 
yard  door  (an  iron-grated  one)  is  left  open  from  morn  to  night  ; 
he  receives  both  mental  and  moral  instruction,  as  well  as  a  trade  ; 
in  short,  he  has  no  thought  of  what  he  shall  eat,  or  what  he  shall 
drink,  or  wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed  ;  all  that  is  required  of 
him  is  good  conduct  and  attention  to  his  employment,  by  which 
he  may  make  himself  as  happy  as  a  man  possibly  can  be  in  such 
a  situation. 

"I  believe  that  the  worst  feature  of  Hell-tofment  is,  that  its  in- 
mates are  thrust  indiscriminately  together. 

"  For  myself,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God,  since  it 
is  my  fate  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  Penitentiary,  that  I  am  solitary 
and  alone,  and  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  amongst  kind,  humane, 
and  honourable  keepers  ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor 
wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  system  is  perfect,  without 
fault,  but  I  do  say,  that  I  believe  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the 
best  perhaps  in  existence.  There  is  no  doubt  room  for  further 
reformation  of  the  plan  ;  and  time,  experience,  and  humanity, 
will  yet  bring  about  other  and  important  improvements." 
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ERRATA. 

On  page  10  (Inspector's  Report)  the  per  centage  of  increase 
of  population  should  be  thus  stated.  The  error  is  in  the  per 
centage  table  only  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  since 
1790.    It  is  correct  as  follows : 


Total. 

Increase  per 
centum. 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia  was 

In  1800 
In  1810 
In  1820 
In  1830 
In  1840 
In  1847 

54,391 
81,209 
111,210 
137,097 
188,961 
258,037 
314,816 

49.30  per  ct. 
36.94  " 
23.27  " 
37.83  « 
36.55  " 
26.77  » 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for 
THE  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  made  in  confor- 
mity TO  THE  act  of  THE  GeNERAL  AsSEMBLY  OF  THE  StATE 

of  Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April,  1829. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  several  of  the  early  Reports  made  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
Board  of  Inspectors,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  present  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  separate  system  of  Penitentiary  punishment. 
As  the  science  of  prison  discipline  might  be  considered  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  was  regarded  as  their  duty  to  endeavour,  by  discussion, 
to  diffiise  such  light  as  was  practicable,  upon  the  several  ques- 
tions which  it  embraced.  A  chief  reason  for  this  course,  may  be 
found  in  the  respect  entertained  by  the  authors  of  the  Reports, 
for  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  benevolent  persons,  whose  views 
on  this  subject  have  differed  from  those  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  the  Board  are  not  permitted  to  review  the  results  of 
their  labour  in  this  respect,  without  some  cause  for  congratulation 
on  its  success.  At  this  day,  it  is  surprising  that  so  much  argument 
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should  have  been  required,  to  convince  others  that  separate  con- 
finement was  not  solitary  imprisonment ;  that  bodily  and  mental 
health  might  be  preserved  by  invigorating  labour  and  proper 
access  to  the  open  air  ;  that  the  probability  of  reformation  was 
greater,  where  the  prisoner  was  furnished  with  a  separate  apart- 
ment, than  where  daily  brought,  by  force,  into  contact  with  the 
most  hardened  criminals  ;  and  that  the  gradual  adoption  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  by  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  the 
world,  was  not  the  result  of  accident  or  caprice,  but  of  sound 
views  operating  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

To  re-produce  on  every  occasion  of  an  Annual  Report,  the  appa- 
rently unanswerable  arguments,  which  have  so  frequently  been 
employed  in  defence  of  the  system,  and  to  combat  every  oppos- 
.  ing  view,  which  may,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  been  advanced, 
would  be  both  inconvenient  and  unnecessary.  The  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  arrived,  when  the  separate  system  needs  no  defence  at 
the  hands  of  the  Board.  To  unbiased  minds,  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing accurate  information, the  previous  Reports  may  becommetded. 
With  others,  to  whom  the  results  of  experience  seem  valuable,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  may  be  pressed  into  the  support  of  some  precon- 
ceived and  erroneous  theory,  it  can  profit  little  to  reason.  The 
Legislature  and  the  people,  to  whom  the  present  system  owes  its 
origin,  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  in  the  accompanying  statements,  re- 
newed ground  of  confidence  in  its  utility.  To  the  facts  which 
the  Report  will  be  found  to  contain,  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
unconscious  of  anything  to  bias  their  judgments,  can  but  add  the 
expression  of  their  unanimous  belief  in  its  superiority  over  all 
4      other  systems  of  Penitentiary  punishment. 

Before  presenting  the  statistical  information,  which  is  the  more 
immediate  object  of  this  Report,  the  Board  desire  to  express  in  as 
brief  terms  as  possible,  the  results  of  another  year's  experience,  on 
certain  subjects  of  interest  to  the  system  of  separate  confinement. 

The  first  is  the  length  of  the  sentences.  It  is  conceded  that  impri- 
sonment in  a  prison  on  the  separate  plan,  is  a  far  more  severe  punish- 
ment, than  in  a  prison  where  the  prisoners  are  congregated.  The 
excitement  of  masses  of  individuals,  exists  as  well  in  prisons  as  else- 
where— it  is  incident  to  our  nature.  Any  deprivation  of  liberty,  as  a 
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punishment  for  crime,  must  therefore  be  less  severe,  where  it  allows 
the  indulgence  of  this  feeling,  than  one  where  its  indulgence  is 
denied.  The  prisoner  in  a  congregate  prison,  loses,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  his  individuality  ;  and  wdth  it  he  forgets,  or  has 
few  inducements  to  remember,  the  causes  which  brought  him 
there,  or  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  his  incarceration. 

The  official  experience  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  has  been, 
that  too  long  a  sentence  is  as  objectionable  as  one  too  short.  Un- 
der the  first,  the  prisoner  becomes  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
society  has  dealt  hardly  with  him  for  his  first  offence.  If  the 
sentence  is  too  short,  he  does  not  receive  the  benefit  w^hich  the 
system  is  capable  of  imparting.  A  severe  sentence  also  excites 
public  sympathy,  and  the  hope  of  pardon  prevents  those  salutary 
impressions  which  would  be  made  by  an  imprisonment,  undis- 
turbed by  this  expectation. 

So  long  as  severe  sentences  are  imposed,  applications  for  par- 
dons will  not  only  continue,  but  increase.  Many  of  the  pardons 
granted,  and  most  of  the  applications  made  to  the  Executive  for 
his  clemency,  are  based  on  the  disproportion  between  the  sentence 
and  the  offence.  When,  therefore,  pardons  are  granted  on  such 
grounds,  public  opinion  not  unfrequently  condemns  the  Execu- 
tive, while  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  judicial  action. 

The  Inspectors  may  further  suggest,  that  the  policy  of  discrimi- 
nating between  felonies  and  statutory  misdemeanours,  and  their 
punishment,  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
It  has  been  said  by  an  able  writer  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime," 
referring  to  the  inexpediency  of  special  penal  legislation,  making 
acts  penal  which  may  arise  from  a  dim  perception  of  wrong  : 
"  Some  such  arbitrary  definitions  of  crime  there  must  be  in  the 
laws  of  every  country  ;  but,  in  every  wise  code,  they  will  be 
limited  to  the  strictest  necessity ;  and  offences  of  this  kind  will 
be  widely  separated  from  those  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  by  the 
mode  of  treatment  and  the  character  of  the  penalties  attached  to 
them."  The  spirit  of  this  distinction  can  be  wisely  observed  in 
the  length  of  the  sentence. 

The  time,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  ere  long,  when  the  Legislature 
will  institute  a  commission  to  examine  the  subject;  and  until  then. 
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the  Board  of  Inspectors  do  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
to  collect  the  information  in  relation  to  it  within  their  reach. 
The  subject  itself  has  only  within  a  few  years,  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  prison  discipline  ;  it  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the  separate  system  in 
Europe  ;  and,  when  further  observation  shall  justify,  may  be  made 
the  subject-matter  of  a  more  full  report  by  the  Board  to  the  Legis- 
lature. For  the  present,  the  Board  feel  best  satisfied,  thus  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  a  reform,  which  will 
add  fresh  proof  to  that  already  given,  that  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  benevolent  and 
humane  improvements  which  mark  our  age. 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  table,  comprising  a  statement 
of  the  offences  and  terms  of  sentence  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  this 
Prison,  during  the  year  1847,  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject: — 


No. 

2177 

2179 

2182 

2183 

2185 

2187 

2188 

2193 

2195 

2196 

2197 

2198 

2200 

2202 

2203 

2204 

2205 

2209 

2212 

2214 


Crimes. 
Larceny 


Sentence. 
2  years,  6  months. 
2  „ 

2  „ 

1     »    6  „ 

3  „ 

J? 

n     ^  )) 
)> 
)) 

3J 

)> 

73       3  35 
33       6  „ 
33       ^  31 
3  3 
33 
33 
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No.  Crimes.  Sentence. 


2215    .  . 

.  Larceny 

.    .  2 

years 

2216    .  . 

.    .  1 

)  J 

2217    .  . 

.    .  3 

55 

2218    .  . 

J, 

.    .  2 

55 

2220    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

2221    .  . 

.    .  3 

55 

2222    .  . 

.    .  3 

55 

2223    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

6  months. 

2227    .  . 

.    .  3 

55 

2228    .  . 

)} 

.    .  1 

55 

2229    .  . 

.    .  1 

55 

2230    .  . 

)> 

.    .  1 

5  5 

6 

55 

2231    .  . 

J) 

.    .  1 

55 

1 

55 

2232    .  . 

J, 

.    .  1 

55 

2233    .  . 

.    .  1 

55 

2236    .  . 

.    .  1 

55 

2241    .  . 

55 

2246    .  . 

.    .  1 

55 

6 

55 

2264    .  . 

.    .  1 

55 

2267    .  . 

.    .  3 

55 

2269    .  . 

.    .  1 

55 

2274    .  . 

.    .  3 

55 

2277    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

2278    .  . 

.    .  3 

55 

2279    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

2280    .  . 

J) 

.    .  3 

55 

2281    .  . 

5> 

.    .  3 

55 

2282    .  . 

,j 

.    .  3 

55 

2283    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

2284    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

2286    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

2287    .  . 

)> 

.    .  3 

55 

2288    .  . 

>J 

.    .  2 

55 

6 

55 

2291    .  . 

.    .  2 

55 

2300    .  . 

.    .  1 

55 

6 

55 

Whole  number  55 


No. 

2178 

2186 

2206 

2219 

2234 

2235 

2242 


Crimes. 
Burglary 


Sentence. 


2210 
2224 
2238 


Whole  number  7 

.    .    Horse  Stealing 


Whole  number  3 
Forgery 


2184 
2208 
2250 
2289 
2290 
2296 


Whole  number  6 

.    .  Manslaughter 


2189 
2213 
2247 
2273 


3  years. 


Whole  number  4 

2211    .    .    Passing  Counterfeit  Money  4 

2243  .    .  „  „  „  5 

2244  .    .  „  „  „  5 

2245    „  6 

Whole  number 


)) 

5) 

3) 

4 

6  months. 


10 

6 


\ 


No. 

2237 

2248 


Crimes. 
Murder 


Whole  number  2 

.    ,  Robbery 


2199 
2201 
2271 
2299 


Whole  number 


Sentence. 
6  years. 
6  „ 


Whole  number 

(  Assa 
•  I  to 


2265 
2266 


Assault  and  Bat.  with  Int. 
Commit  a  Rape 


2244 
2251 


Whole  number  2 

.    .    Burglary  and  Larceny 


11  months. 


2225    .    .    .  Rape 

.    .    .  10 

2268    ...  „ 

.    .    .  2 

?> 

Whole  number  2 

2239    .    .    .  Arson 

.    .    .  1 

?? 

2272  ... 

.    .    .  1 

jj 

6  „ 

Whole  number  2 

2107    ..    .  Asslt.&Bat.with 

int.toKill  3 

?5 

2249    ...  „ 

>j 

1 

>> 

2275    .    .    .  „ 

5J 

1 

5> 

2298    .    .    .  „ 

)5 

2 

JJ 

11  „ 

Whole  number 


No. 

2090 
2226 
2297 


10 


Crimes.  Sentence. 
Receiving  Stolen  Goods  3  years. 

•^«« 


Whole  number 


2181 
2252 
2295 


Bigamy 


Whole  number 


2180 

2191 
2192 
2292 
2293 
2294 


Incestuous  Adultery 
Conspiracy 


Whole  number 


2194 

2253 
2254 
2255 
2256 
2257 
2258 
2259 
2260 
2261 
2262 
2263 
2270 


Intent  to  Steal 
Riot 


Whole  number  12 
2276    .    .    .  Gambling 


2285 


Assault&"Battery,\vith  intent  to 
Kill  and  Commit  a  Rape  . 


3  months. 
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The  Inspectors  take  leave  also  to  ad  vert  for  a  moment,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity.  Great  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  mode 
of  treatment  to  which  the  insane  are  now  subjected,  over  that 
which,  within  a  few  ye'ars,  was  prescribed,  even  in  our  best 
public  and  private  institutions.  It  is  conceded  by  the  best  informed 
and  most  able  physicians,  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to 
insanity,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  radical  cure,  certainly  of  im- 
provement. 

Under  no  system  of  imprisonment  should  a  sick  or  invalid 
prisoner  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  established  for  healthy 
prisoners;  neither  is  it  just  to  subject  one  whose  mental  faculties 
are  impaired,  to  the  discipline  proper  for  a  sane  prisoner.  In  some 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  there  are  State  Lunatic  Asylums, 
into  which  insane  convicts  are  removed,  for  a  more  suitable  treat- 
ment, than  that  received  in  State  Prisons.  In  Pennsylvania,  no 
such  institution  as  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  exists,  and  the 
want  of  one  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of  doubt.  Insane  persons 
are  not  unfrequently  convicted,  out  of  a  due  regard  for  public 
safety,  and  sent  to  gaols  or  penitentiaries.  These  prisoners 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  as  other  prisoners,  be- 
cause no  accommodations  exist  for  their  proper  treatment.  It 
never  was  intended  to  make  the  Penitentiary  a  hospital  for  mental 
disease.  The  Board  of  Inspectors  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  the 
Legislature  the  great  need  of  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and 
such  legislation  as  may  relieve  the  Penitentiary  of  prisoners, 
whose  secure  custody  is  required  by  the  public  necessity,  and 
who  are  sent  to  this  Prison,  because  no  other  institution  exists  in 
which  a  like  security  can  be  afforded. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  Legislature, 
that  124  prisoners  have  been  received  from  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1848  ;  being?  more  than 
were  received  during  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  124  received,  85  were  white  males;  1  white  female  ; 
33  coloured  males  ;  5  coloured  females. 

Within  the  past  year,  138  prisoners  have  been  discharged,  being 
14  more  than  were  received  during  the  same  period  :  of  these  101 
served  out  their  sentences  ;  26  were  pardoned  ;  2  were  discharged 
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by  the  Supreme  Court,  after  hearing,  on  writ  of  error  ;  1  committed 
suicide  ;  and  8  died  from  disease. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  66  were  white 
males  ;  3  white  females  ;  30  coloured  males  ;  2  coloured  females  ; 
by  pardon,  21  white  males ;  0  white  females ;  5  coloured 
males ;  0  coloured  females  ;  by  death,  from  natural  causes,  2  white 
males  ;  0  white  females;  5  coloured  males  ;  1  coloured  female  ;  by 
suicide,  1  white  male  ;  and  by  writ  of  error,  2  white  males. 

The  suicide  was  a  prisoner  of  exceedingly  bad  character,  com- 
mitted for  a  daring  attempt  at  murder ;  and  showed  from  his 
reception,  about  four  years  since,  no  evidence  of  reformation.  He 
gave  no  previous  indication  of  a  disposition  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  had  served  out 
nearly  half  of  a  sentence  of  ten  years. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1848,  there  were  in  confinement  in 
the  Penitentiary,  294  prisoners  :  of  these,  205  were  white  males  ; 
6  white  females  ;  73  coloured  males ;  and  10  coloured  females. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  9  ;  of  these, 
3  were  white  males,  5  coloured  males,  and  1  coloured  female. 
The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year 
was  432  ;  of  these  306  were  white,  and  126  coloured — showing 
a  per  centage  of  mortality  of  -98  as  to  the  white,  and  4*76  as  to 
the  coloured  prisoners. 
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DEATHS  IN  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 


Number  of  Prisoner 

State  of  Health  on  Admission. 

Colour. 

Year  1842. 



No.  1373 

EnilcDtic. 

Coloured . 

1210 

Fatally  diseased. 

u 

1207 

Imperfect. 

(( 

1222 

lIlipcIlcLL. 

(( 

1412 

Epileptic. 

1543 

Fatally  diseased. 

White. 

1579 

Good. 

1044 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1590 

Fatallv  diseased. 

White. 

Year  1843. 

No.  1304 

Fatally  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1511 

White. 

1482 

Imperfect. 

1269 

Fatally  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1109 

a  u 

White. 

1553 

l:r»  I  r»n  rpfi 

1332 

Good. 

(( 

1443 

Good. 

1694 

Fatally  diseased. 

White. 

1456 

Coloured. 

847 

Good. 

White. 

Year  1844. 

No.  1809 

Fatally  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1664 

((  u 

White. 

1664 

C<  (< 

Coloured. 

1717 

White. 

1528 

u  u 

Coloured. 

1642 

Imperfect. 

White. 

1426 

Coloured. 

1621 

Good. 

White. 

1735 

Imperfect. 

Coloured. 

1753 

Good. 

White. 

1701 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1904 

Epileptic. 

1 

DEATHS  IN  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY.— (Contend) 


Number  of  Prisoner. 

State  of  Health  on  Admission. 

Colour. 

Year  1845. 

No.  1523 

Fatally  diseased. 

Coloured. 

1535 

it  u 

cc 

1803 

((  u 

(( 

1862 

(6  (( 

(( 

1734 

((  (( 

(C 

1690 

((  (4 

i( 

1453 

ii  (( 

it 

1659 

((  a 

ii 

1  ODD 

(<  t( 

it 

1643 

(c  u 

White. 

1737 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1785 

a 

tt 

1566 

(( 

White. 

1600 

(C 

tc 

1647 

(C 

Coloured. 

Year  1846. 

No.  1874 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1998 

Consumptive. 

White. 

1822 

Good. 

Coloured. 

1844 

Scrofulous. 

1992 

Chest  pain,  &c. 

1661 

Imperfect. 

tt 

1  Q/tO 

ll  r»n  en     r»t  i  VP 
V-'UlloUlll[J  11  V  c. 

1921 

Good. 

1808 

Imperfect  (Cough). 

White. 

2026 

Scrofulous. 

Coloured. 

1691 

Good. 

White. 

1964 

Imperfect. 

u 

2038 

Imperfect. 

Coloured. 

Year  1847. 

No.  1521 

Imperfect. 

Coloured. 

2115 

Good. 

1629 

Uoocl. 

2041 

Good. 

1372 

Good. 

1364 

Imperfect. 

White. 

1623 

Good. 

2182 

Bad. 

(( 

2054 

Good. 
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The  foregoing  table  presents  strong  proof  to  sustain  the  opinions 
previously  expressed  by  the  Board,  in  regard  to  the  mortality 
of  the  Penitentiary.  When  incurably  diseased  prisoners  die  in 
prison,  from  causes  which  the  peculiar  system  of  imprisonment 
has  had  no  agency  in  producing,  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute 
their  deaths  to  an  imperfection  in  the  system  ;  all  such  cases 
should  consequently  be  deducted  from  the  total  mortality.  If  this 
be  done,  and  a  reasonable  regard  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the 
deceased  prisoners, — received  generally  from  the  worst  popula- 
tion of  a  large  city, — little  will  be  left  in  the  table  of  mortality,  on 
which  to  found  the  objection  to  the  separate  system — that  it  inju- 
riously affects  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Board  would  ask  leave  to  refer  to  their  former  Reports  on  this 
subject;  to  the  able  Report  of  Dr.  Given,  the  resident  physician  ; 
to  the  equally  valuable  Reports  of  Dr.  Hartshorne,  late  resident  phy- 
sician ;  and  of  the  other  medical  gentlemen  w^ho  have  had  charge 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  Institution;  all  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  former  Annual  Reports. 

It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that,  during  the  year,  14  more 
prisoners  have  been  discharged  than  received,  although  7  more 
were  received  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  year  1846.  It 
will  be  observed  that  only  124  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, from  all  the  counties  composing  the  Eastern  District,  the 
population  of  which  is  about  one  million, — a  fact  which  speaks 
loudly  in  favour  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

By  the  accompanying  table  of  re-convictions,  it  will  be  found 
that,  during  the  past  year,  there  were  only  5  second  convictions  ; 
2  third  convictions;  and  1  fourth  conviction — out  of  an  aggregate 
of  124  prisoners.  This  fact  is  ascertained  whh.  all  the  accuracy 
possible.  In  the  experience  of  five  years,  no  error  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  table  : — 
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Ypar 

Number 
Received. 

Second 
Convictions. 

Third 
Convictions. 

Fourth 
Convictions. 

Per  centage  of 
the  whole. 

1843 

156 

10 

2 

7-69 

1844 

138 

10 

0 

7-24 

1845 

143 

9 

0 

6-29 

1846 

117 

.  4 

0 

3-42 

1847 

124 

5 

2 

1 

6-45 

In  regard  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  produced  by  the 
influences  attendant  upon  their  punishment,  it  is,^of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  certainty.  Care  should  be  taken  in  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  subject.  Satisfactory  evidence  is,  however, 
in  possession  of  the  Board,  that  very  many  of  those  who  have 
been  subjected  to  punishment  in  the  Penitentiary,  have, on  leaving 
it,  and  long  after,  avoided  any  recurrence  to  their  former  modes 
of  life,  or,  at  least,  have  not  been  found  in  the  violation  of  the 
law.  Within  the  last  nine  years,  136  prisoners  have  been  dis- 
charged, who  gave  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  intended  to 
lead  correct  lives ;  and  that  the  influences  of  their  imprisonment 
had  been  salutary.  Of  these,  information  has  been  received  from 
84,  showing  that  they  have  been  able  to  resist  temptation,  and 
live  honestly  and  usefully,  to  themselves  and  society.  From  54 
no  information  has  been  received.  These  54  have  been  out  of 
prison,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  from  3  to  8  years,  and  the 
inference  that  they  are  doing  well  is  reasonable. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
accompanying  reports  of  the  Warden,  Resident  Physician,  and 
Moral  Instructor,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  services  of  these  officers  deserve  and  receive  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  The  Board  also 
feel  it  due  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Prison,  to  express  their  sense 
of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  filled  their  important 
stations. 

The  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the  Penitentiary  devolves 
on  the  Warden,  Physician,  Clerk,  Moral  Instructor,  Matron,  fif- 
teen Overseers,  and  three  Watchmen.    Their  several  duties  are 
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arduous  and  responsible.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  prison- 
ers are  separated  from  each  other  at  all  times,  the  number  of  those 
employed  for  so  much  service,  must  be  regarded  as  very  small. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  Wm.  A.  Porter  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  the  place  of 
General  Pvobert  Patterson. 

The  Board,  in  conclusion,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation for  those  discharged  prisoners,  who  come  from  other  coun- 
ties than  Philadelphia.  The  inadequacy  of  pecuniary  means  to 
enable  them  to  reach  their  respective  homes,  subjects  them  to 
the  temptation  to  commit  crime.  Strangers  in  a  large  city,  un- 
able to  do  more  than  make  some  advance  towards  their  places 
of  residence,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  either  to  beg,  or  suffer 
severely  from  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  the  Legislature 
should  deem  it  proper  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  this  class 
of  discharged  prisoners,  much  advantage  might  result. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN,  1 

JOHN  BACON,  I 

J>  Inspectors. 
RICHARD  VAUX,  | 

WILLIAM  A.  PORTER,  J 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary^  ) 
March  1,  1848.  j 
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WARDEN'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Respected  Friends  : 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly,  I  herewith  present  the 
subjoined  accounts  of  the  Penitentiary  during  the  last  year.  The 
conduct  of  the  inmates  has  been  such  as  to  furnish  great  encour- 
agement to  persevere  in  the  course  of  mildness  and  kindness.  It 
has  so  far  proved  successful ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  if  steadily  and 
patiently  adhered  to,  will  demonstrate  clearly  that  it  is  necessary 
but  in  rare  cases  to  resort  to  coercion  of  any  kind. 

The  following  is  an  Account  of  Labour  in  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  J  for  1847. 

Weaving. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1847  $  513  21 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year       -       -        1648  76 


2161  97 

To  Profit  and  Loss       -       -       -       .        8167  77 


$10329  74 
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Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year     -       $9907  88 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31,  1847    -  421  86 


$10329  74 


Cordwaining. 

Dr.  Tomaterials,  &c.,onhand,  Istmo.  1st,  1847  $2616  65 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year       -       -         1959  18 


4575  83 

To  Profit  and  Loss      ...       -        5373  07 


$9948  90 


Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year     -       $8397  62 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31,  1847    -         1551  28 


$9948  90 


Carpentering. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1847    $357  13 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year     -        -  802  25 


'   1159  38 

To  Profit  and  Loss     -       -       -        -  267  25 


$1426  63 


Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  done  during  year     -     $931  94 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1847      -       494  69 


$1426  63 


Blacksmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1847   -        $299  52 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year      -       -  248  59 


548  11 

To  Profit  and  Loss       ....  339  49 


$887  60 
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Cr.  By  Labour  done  during  year         -       -         $509  99 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1847  377  61 

$887  60 

Picking  Wool  and  Oakum. 

Dr.  To  materials  charged  this  account         -         $    1  67 
To  Profit  and  Loss       -       -       -       -  678  01 


$679  68 


Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  during  year  -  -  $679  68 
Tailoring. 

Dr.  To  amount  for  this  account   -       -  -  $  50 

To  Profit  and  Loss       -       -       -  -  192  39 


$192  89 

Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  done  during  year  -  $192  89 
Tinsmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1847    $  44  80 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year       -       -  176  00 


220  80 

To  Profit  and  Loss       .       -       -       -  69  06 


289  86 

Cr.  For  ware,  &c.,  made  during  year  -       -         $218  95 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1847  -  70  91 


To  Profit  and  Loss  $289  86 


Dr.  To  interest  for  balance  Account 


$95  32 
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Subsistence. 

Dr.      -To  amount  expended  for  subsistence,  from 

1st  mo.  1st,  to  12th  mo.  31st,  1847  $19797  34 

Cr.       By  Profit  and  Loss        ....     $14991  72 
Balance   4805  62 

$19797  34 

Profit  and  Loss. 

Cr.       By  Weaving         -       -       -              -  $8167  77 

By  Cordwaining   5373  07 

By  Carpentering   267  25 

By  Blacksmithing  -----  339  49 

By  Picking  Wool  and  Oakum        -       -  678  01 

By  Tailoring   192  39 

By  Tinsmithing  •  69  06 

$15087  04 

Dr.       To  Interest   95  32 

By  Balance  for  Total  Gain      -       -       -       14991  72 

.     $15087  04 

Since  my  last  Report,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  prisoners 
have  been  received,  being  seven  more  than  during  the  year  1846. 
During  the  same  period  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  have  been 
discharged,  being  fourteen  more  than  received.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  one  served  their  time  out  ;  two  were  discharged  by 
writ  of  error  ;  one  committed  suicide  ;  eight  died  ;  one  was  par- 
doned by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  twenty-five  by 
the  Governor  of  this  State, 
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Of  the  124  prisoners  that  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
there  were 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsvl vania 

50 

T)i«;fript  nf  Cnlnmhia 

J  V  lOlll^^L   KJl    \J  V/itiiliL/lCl, 

] 

Npvc  Tpr^PV 
J.1  c  v\  ticiocy, 

a 

yj 

Trpla  n  (] 

XI  Cln  11 U  , 

11 

iJcJd  ware, 

A 

TTn  rrl  o  r>  rl 
JliU  gldllU  , 

New  York, 

13 

Scotland, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

1 

Germany, 

9 

Connecticut, 

2 

France, 

1 

Maine, 

1 

Canada, 

1 

Maryland, 

13 

South  America, 

1 
1 

Virginia, 

3 

Prussia, 

1 
1 

UhlO, 

2 

124 

CONVICTED  OF  ' 

THE  FOLLOWING  CRIMES  : 

juarceny , 

55 

Rape, 

Burglary, 

7 

Arson, 

Z 

Horse  Stealing, 

3 

Bigamy, 

3 

Forgery, 

6 

Incestuous  Adultery, 

1 

Manslaughter, 

4 

Conspiracy  to  Defraud, 

5 

r^i^ccinrr  1  ,r»iinfprf<nf  A/Trknpv 
X  asom^  x./'U till ici iCiL  xvxv/in..jr  , 

4 

Intent  to  Steal, 

1 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

Riot, 

12 

to  Kill 

3 

Assault  and  Battery, 

1 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

Gambling, 

1 

to  Commit  Rape  and  Kill, 

1 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

2 

to  Commit  Rape, 

2 

Murder, 

2 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods, 

3 

Robbery, 

4 

124 
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And  received  from  the  Counties  as  follows,  viz.  : 


Bounties. 

1  Larceny. 

Burglary.  1 

1    Horse  Stealing. 

Forgery.  1 

1    Murder.  | 

1    Robbery.  | 

I    Rape.  1 

1    Arson.  | 

1    As.  &  Bat.,  In.  to  Kill. 

1     Assault  and  Battery, 
1    Intent  to  Com.  Rape. 

Manslaughter. 

1     Receiv.  Stolen  Goods. 

1  Conspiracy. 

1    Intent  to  Steal. 

1    Incestuous  Adultery. 

1  Gambling. 

1  Bigamy. 

Burglary  &  Larceny. 

1  Riot. 

1    Passing  Coun.  Money. 

1     Ass.  and  tiat.,  in.  to 
1    Kill,  and  toCom. Rape. 

j    Total  from  Counties.  | 

Philadelphia 

26 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

43 

Lancaster 

A 
'i 

1 
I 

] 

A 

4 

1  A 

Montgomery 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Schuylkill 

7 

A 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1  K 
10 

Franklin 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 

A 

Berks 

3 

2 

1 
1 

a 
D 

Cumberland 

I  \ 

York 

1 
I 

1 

Northampton 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Delaware 

1 

1 

2 

Chester 

1 

1 

Lebanon 

1 

1 

o 
A 

Mifflin 

2 

1 

3 

Columbia 

1 

1 

2 

Bucks 

I 

1 

United  States 

1 

1 

Tioga 

1 

1 

Pike 

2 

2 

L-arbon 

1 

I 

Lehigh 

1 

1 

Susquehanna 

1 

1 

Luzerne 

2 

I 

3 

Centre 

1 

1 

Bradford 

1 

1 

Wayne 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Adams 

1 

1 

Union 

1 

1 

55 

7 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

5 

] 

1 

1 

3 

2 

12 

4 

1 
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EDUCATION.  RELATIONS. 

Read  and  write,  81    Unmarried,  72 

Read  only,  14    Married,  47 

Could  not  read  or  write       29    Widows  and  Widowers,  2 

  Separated,  3 

124   

124 

Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age,  22 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21  years  of  age,  20 
Never  bound,  82 


124 


25 


Under  20  years  of  age, 
From  20  to  30, 

„   30  to  40, 

„    40  to  50, 


HABITS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication, 
Moderate  drinkers, 
Sober, 


First, 

Second, 

Third, 


AGES. 

22  From  50  to  60, 
53  „  60  to  70, 
24  „  70  to  SO, 
21 


60 
38 
26 

124 


COLOUR. 

White  males, 

,,  females, 
Coloured  males, 
females, 


CONVICTIONS. 

87  Fourth, 
19  Fifth, 
10  Sixth, 


2 
1 
1 

124 


-86 


85 
1- 

33 
5  38 


124 


4 
2 
2 
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Of  the  above,  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Penitentiary  for  the 
last  year  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  5 
to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 
their  first  reception  here,  2 
Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  2 
,,  „         to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 
their  first  reception  here,  1 
Fourth  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  1 
,,  „         to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 
their  first  reception  here,  3 
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THEIR  SENTENCES  AS  FOLLOWS  I 


6  monthsj 

0 

z 

years 

and  10  months, 

1 

1 

1  year, 

1  / 

o 

11  55 

1 

1    „  an 

d  1  month, 

1 

q 
o 

)» 

1? 

2  months, 

is 

Q 

)> 

1 

)) 

3 

>> 

1 
1 

4 

J? 

4 

^  )> 

6 

>? 

Q 

a 

>> 

1 

^  ?> 

11 

j> 

1 

5 

?> 

10 

2  years, 

26 

6 

?> 

5 

2  ,> 

3 

>> 

1 

6 

j> 

6  „ 

1 

6 

J) 

4 

10 

55 

1 

2  „ 

9 

53 

1 
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Their  occupations  before  committal  were  as  follows  : — 


Tailor, 

4 

Blacksmith, 

8 

Wheelwright, 

1 

Chairmaker, 

1 

Printer, 

1 

Weaver, 

4 

Druggist,  - 

1 

Butcher, 

1 

Labourer,  - 

34 

Baker, 

2 

Shoemaker, 

5 

Farmer, 

4 

Watchmaker, 

1 

Merchant,  - 

2 

Sailor, 

4 

Miner, 

4 

Carpenter,  - 

4 

Stonemason, 

4 

Cook, 

2 

Brickmaker, 

1 

Tobacconist, 

2 

• 
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Storekeeper, 

1 

Hatter, 

1 

Sweep, 

1 

Servant, 

7 

Hostler, 

4 

Millwright, 

1 

Plasterer,  - 

1 

Cabinet  maker. 

1 

Brass  founder, 

1 

Oysterman, 

1 

Gunsmith,  - 

.          -  1 

Cooper, 

1 

Boatman, 

1 

Barber, 

1 

Seamstress, 

2 

X  liyoi^idii,    —                •  ■ 

Turner, 

1 

Basket  maker. 

2 

Mast  maker. 

1 

None, 

4 

124 

The  frequent  committal  to  prison  of  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
continues  to  be  a  serious  evil.  And  I  advert  to  the  fact,  with 
the  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  a  State 
Asylum  provided  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings. 
The  necessity  of  the  work  calls  loudly  upon  its  friends  for  action. 
Our  jails  and  penitentiaries  should  not  be  made  the  receptacles 
of  the  insane.  In  these  they  have  to  remain  with  no  hope  of 
having  their  disease  mitigated  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  almost 
certain  consequence  must  follow  of  having  it  hopelessly  confirmed. 
During  the  past  year,  several  of  this  class  have  been  sentenced 
to  undergo  imprisonment  here  ;  individuals,  whom  their  friends 
and  neighbours  acknowledge  to  be  insane  ;  who,  from  this  cause, 
being  an  annoyance  to  their  neighbourhoods,  have  been  arrested 
for  some  breach  of  the  law,  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the 
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Penitentiary  in  order  (as  in  some  instances  the  officer  who  has 
brought  them  has  been  candid  enough  to  avow)  to  get  rid  of  them. 
On  this  subject  I  have  long  felt  and  continue  to  feel  a  deep 
interest ;  and  the  language  of  the  intelligent  individual  who 
first  filled  the  station  I  now  hold,  is  so  strong,  yet  so  full  of  truth, 
that,  in  the  hope  of  awaking  renewed  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
quote  it  here.    In  his  last  Report  to  you,  in  1840,  he  says  : — 

In  a  future  age,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  a  Christian  land,  in  a  State  containing  through- 
out its  extent,  innumerable  monuments  of  piety,  of  intelligence 
and  benevolence,  that  those,  whom  Providence  in  its  mysterious 
dispensations,  had  visited  with  the  most  grievous,  the  most  appal- 
ling calamity,  the  deprivation  of  reason,  and,  consequently,  of 
responsibility, — that  indigent  lunatics  should  be  deprived  of  all 
sympathy,  of  all  justice,  by  the  cruelty  or  negligence  of  their  fel- 
low men, — should  be  consigned  to  a  prison  appropriated  only  to 
felons  of  the  vilest  degree,  where  no  friend  or  relative  could  visit 
them  or  alleviate  their  distress,  and  where  almost  every  surround- 
ing circumstance  is  hostile  to  their  repose,  their  comfort,  or  their 
restoration  to  reason. 

"  In  many  States  of  this  Union,  suitable  asylums  for  the  indi- 
gent insane  have  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  respective 
commonwealths.  I  hope,  I  trust,  that  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  inferior  to  none  in  wealth,  which  has  already 
done  so  much  to  ameliorate  the  miseries  of  prisons,  will  not  refuse 
to  do  justice  to  her  lunatics,  by  imitating,  even  at  this  late  day, 
the  institutions  of  her  rival  sisters." 

By  a  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  but  seven  indi- 
viduals have  been  committed  the  past  year  to  serve  a  longer  sen- 
tence than  five  years.  This  fact  would  induce  the  hope  that  the 
length  as  well  as  the  inequality  of  sentences,  was  claiming  that 
serious  consideration  by  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  which  its  importance  demands.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  there  is  a  point  in  the  infliction  of  correction  which  if  passed 
creates  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient  a  feeling  of  resentment,  and 
a  disposition  to  attribute  to  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  that  which 
they  consider  they  unjustly  suffer.    The  propriety  of  inflicting 
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very  long  sentences,  except  for  the  hicrher  grades,  or  for  aggra- 
vated crimes,  may  very  justly  be  questione(].  While  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  efficient  administration  of  justice  that  the  offender 
should  not  escape  with  a  sentence  so  light  as  to  prevent  any 
advantage  to  arise  from  his  imprisonment,  it  is  equally  desirable 
that  it  should  not  be  extended  to  such  a  period  as  to  appear 
revengeful.  Vindictiveness  is  not  contemplated  in  our  laws  :  it 
would,  then,  appear  most  in  accordance  with  their  mild  spirit,  that 
the  offender,  after  suffering  a  reasonable  length  of  imprisonment 
for  his  crime,  should  have  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  go  his 
way  and  sin  no  more, — that  that  time  should  not  be  prolonged 
to  an  immoderate  length,  until  the  prisoner's  hopes  are  crushed, 
and  his  spirit  excited  to  revenge. 

The  number  of  prisoners  received  since  the  admission  of  the 


first  prisoner,  10th  mo.  25,  1829,  2300 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  1536 

,,          .pardon,  265 

Died,  194 

Escaped,  1 

Hanged  (crime.  Murder  on  the  High  Seas),  1 

Suicide  (1  in  1832,  1  in  1838,  and  1  in  1847),  ^ 

Removed  to  House  of  Refuge,  1 

Writ  of  Error,  3 

Sentence  changed,  1 

Habeas  corpus,  1 

  2006 

Leaving,  12th  mo.  31,  1847  294 

Viz  :  White  Males,         205    Coloured  Males,  73 

,,     Females,         6          ,,      Females  10 

211                    .  83—294 

AGES. 

Under  20  years  of  age,       283    From  50  to  60,  84 

From  20  to  30,               1139       „    60  to  70,  31 

„    30  to  40,                503       „    70  to  80,  8 

„    40  to  50,  252   

2300 
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EDUCATION. 

Read  and  Write,  1189 
Read  only,  517 
Could  not  Read  or  Write,  594 

2300 


HABITS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication,  1408 

Moderate  Drinkers,  516 

Sober,  366 

Uncertain,  10 

.  2300 


CRIMES. 


Larceny,  1166 

Conspiracy  to  break  prison. 

2 

Burglary,  269 

Selling  counterfeit  money. 

3 

Horse  stealing,  151 

Felony, 

1 

Forgery, 

92 

Subornation  of  perjury, 

2 

Robbery, 

62 

Unnatural  crime, 

4 

Manslaughter, 

65 

Concealing  the  death  of  a 

Passing  counterfeit  money. 

83 

bastard  child, 

1 

Murder  in  second  degree, 

56 

Riot, 

13 

Rape, 

27 

Assault  and  battery,  with  in- 

Arson, 

28 

tent  to  produce  abortion, 

1 

Fraudulent  insolvency, 

1 

Robbing  the  U.  S.  mail, 

1 

Horse  stealing  and  forgery. 

1 

Malicious  mischief. 

5 

Engraving  a  bank  note  plate, 

1 

Larceny  and  breaking  prison, 

2 

Bigamy, 

13 

Incestuous  adultery, 

1 

Cheating  by  false  pretences. 

,  2 

Gambling, 

1 

Attempt  at  burglary, 

1 

Conspiracy  to  defraud. 

7 

Attempt  to  rob  and  burglary, 

3 

Riot  and  assault  and  battery, 

17 

Poisoning, 

2 

Disorderly  and  bawdy  house, 

4 

Stealing  a  letter  from  the 

Putting  obstructions  on  rail- 

mail, 

3 

road. 

2 

Murder  on  the  High  Seas, 

1 

Conspiracy, 

22 

Misdemeanour, 

8 

Counterfeiting, 

2 

Attempt  to  poison, 

1 

Smuggling, 

1 

Arson  and  larceny, 

1 

Accessory  to  burning  bridges, 

,  2 

Assault  and  battery. 

6 

Burglary  and  larceny. 

30 

Horse  stealing  and  larceny. 

21 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pre- 

Perjury, 

10 

tences, 

2 

31 


Sending  a  challenge  to  fight, 

Making  a  revolt. 

1 

&c., 

1 

Assault,  intent  to  rob, 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

17 

Fornication,  bastardy,  &c. 

Stealing  the  mail. 

1 

Opening  and  embezzling  the 

Assault  and  battery,  intent 

mail. 

2 

to  kill. 

44 

Kidnapping, 

1 

Assault  and  battery,  intent 

Intent  to  steal, 

1 

to  commit  rape, 

29 

2300 

NATIVES  OF 

Pennsylvania, 

1085 

England, 

70 

New  Jersey, 

154 

Scotland, 

13 

Delaware, 

131 

France, 

14 

New  York, 

172 

Germany, 

100 

Maryland, 

166 

Holland, 

3 

Connecticut, 

39 

Switzerland, 

1 

Virginia, 

37 

Netherlands, 

1 

Massachusetts, 

24 

Denmark, 

3 

South  Carolina, 

8 

Sweden, 

2 

North  Carolina, 

2 

Italy, 

1 

Ohio, 

8 

Belgium, 

2 

Tennessee, 

1 

Canada, 

7 

Kentucky, 

2 

West  Indies, 

11 

Rhode  Island, 

6 

Africa, 

1 

Vermont, 

4 

Spain, 

1 

Maine, 

6 

South  America, 

2 

New  Hampshire, 

6 

Poland, 

3 

Mississippi, 

2 

Russia, 

1 

Louisiana, 

2 

Turkey, 

1 

Alabama, 

1 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

Indiana, 

1 

Prussia, 

2 

Missouri, 

1 

Unknow^n, 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

14 

Ireland, 

187 

2300 
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CONVICTIONS. 


First,  1643  Sixth,  17 

Second,  408  Seventh,  1 

Third,  151  Ninth,  2 

Fourth,  57   

Fifth,  21  2300 

Of  the  above,  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Penitentiary  have 
been  as  follows  : — 


Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  94 
to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  118 

Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  6 
„  to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  20 

Fourth  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  1 
„  to  this  Penitentiary,  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  4 


COLOUR.  RELATIONS. 

White  Males,        1497  Unmarried,  1391 

„    Females,       46—1543  Married,  770 

Coloured  Males,      674  Widows  and  Widowers,  125 

j,       Females,    83—  757  Separated,  14 


2300  2300 

Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age,  371 

Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21,  454 

Never  bound,  1475 


2300 
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In  administering  the  affairs  of  a  penal  institution,  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  its  officers  is  essentially  necessary  for  its  prosperity; 
this  truth  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
under  my  charge,  and  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
disposition  evinced  by  them  to  perform  their  duties  with  fidelity, 
and  to  labour  harmoniously  together  for  the  good  of  the  unfortu- 
nate objects  of  our  care.  With  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  Good,  the  acknowledgement  is  due — that  if  any  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  work  to  him  belongeth  the  praise — and 
that  to  him  alone  must  we  look  for  a  blessing  upon  our  efforts. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD, 

Warden. 

1st  mo.  1st,  1848. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen  : 

Agreeably  to  established  usage,  I  present  for  your  inspection 
statistical  tables  of  the  mortality  and  cases  of  insanity  that  have 
occurred  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  during  the  past  year  ; 
together  with  a  written  statement  of  such  facts  and  opinions  re- 
specting particular  individuals,  as  could  not  well  be  presented 
in  tabular  form. 

A  reference  to  the  tables  will  show  the  mortality  to  have  been 
less  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1842 ;  but  whether  this  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  deaths  is  owing  to  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, or  is  the  result  of  sanatory  measures  introduced  by  my 
immediate  predecessor,  I  shall  not,  on  so  limited  an  experience, 
attempt  to  decide.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  without, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  encroaching  on  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  discipline  we  employ,  it  is  within  the  power  of  hy- 
giene permanently  to  reduce  our  mortality  to  a  standard  even 
lower.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  result,  it  is  true,  would 
require  architectural  changes  that  would  involve  considerable 
expense,  and  call  for  modifications  in  the  discipline  that  were 
not  deemed  essential  in  the  infancy  of  the  system  ;  but  when  such 
momentous  interests  are  at  stake,  no  expenditure,  however  great, 
can  be  wisely  or  humanely  objected  to,  and  neither  theory  nor 
prejudice  should  for  a  moment  be  permitted  to  hold  the  place  of 
enlightened  experience. 
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To  what  the  table  furnishes  I  am  able  to  add  but  little  of  any 
interest  respecting  the  prisoners  who  died.  Four  of  them  were 
more  or  less  intemperate,  two  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  debauchee  ;  and  three  were  old  convicts.  Though 
registered  in  good  health,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  abdo- 
minal disease  of  No.  2115  existed  before  admission.  I  am  the 
more  strengthened  in  this  opinion  because,  though  far  advanced, 
the  peritonitis  was  not  detected  until  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  the  patient,  and  when  discovered  by  Mrs.  Hall,  the  kind 
and  ever-watchful  matron,  the  poor  girl  excused  her  concealment 
on  the  ground  that  she  considered  her  condition  far  otherwise 
than  that  of  disease. 

I  am  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  the  suicide  of 
No.  1623,  save  the  utter  recklessness  and  desperation  of  the  un- 
fortunate man's  character.  The  only  symptom  of  insanity  I  ever 
knew  him  to  exhibit  was  the  act  of  self-destruction. 

Two  prisoners  were  pardoned  during  the  year,  whom  I  con- 
sidered fatally  diseased. 

The  tables  on  pages  37  and  38,  exhibit  the  bodily  condition  of 
the  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year. 


tal  Disease. 

Time  in  Prison. 

No.  of  (con- 
victions. 

Habits. 

Social  State. 

Time  in  Co. 
Prison. 

pervening  on  chronic 

peritonitis. 

iionia. 

4  yrs.  10  m. 

6  „  18  d. 

4   „     2  „    6  „ 
1    „     4  „    4  „ 
6    „      1  „  24  „ 
6    „     5  „  4 
4   „     6  „  25  „ 

7  „  10  „ 
1  yr.      8  „  21  „ 

3d. 
1st. 

M. 

1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
3d. 
1st. 

Intemperate. 

Temperate. 

Intemperate. 
Temperate, 
do 

Intemperate. 
Intemperate. 
Intemperate. 
Intemperate. 

Married. 

Single. 

Single. 

Single. 

Married. 

Married. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

3  weeks. 

2  weeks. 

3  weeks. 
9  weeks. 

il  Mortality  of  both  Colours. 
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WHITE  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1847. 


Ages. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


20  Years  of  Age,  and  Under : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30  ^0  40  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

From  40     50  Years  of  Age : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


48 


25 


10 


95 
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COLOURED  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1847. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 

Ages. 

1     1  Year  and 
(  Under. 

I     1  to  2 

2  to  3 

.3  to  5 

o 

7  to  10 

1  Total. 

Grand  Total. 

90  Viprtfr.c  nf  Acrt)    nnri  UnrlpT  • 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9 

Vvnm  O.C\  In  "id  Vonvc  nf  Aoo 
J.  1  Ufit  liiXJ  lU  OKJ   j.vtiro  UJ  yxc& 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

2 
3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

18 
10 

6 

V'rnm  ^0  fn  AC\  'Vphyc  nf  Acrp' 

J.  /  Ufll  OKJ  tU  *±v/   JL  cW/ 0  UJ  /l^c. 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 
1 

1 

■ 

I 
1 

1 

1 
1 

• 

From  40  to  fiO  Vpavn  of  A{fP' 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

* 

SV/im  ^0  tn  70  Vfnfv  nf  Acro' 

t?£>nPIVPn  ?ln^^  n  IQphj^rfrPn  in  rrr\riA  Vi05iltli 
rVcCClVCU  dllU  Ulo^^llal^cU  ill  gUUU  llt/allll 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 
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00 


s 

?s 

CO 


C3 


6 


&3 


Event. 

Unimproved. 
Slightly  im- 
proved. 
Died. 

Muchimpv'd. 

Slightly  im- 
proved. 

Unimproved. 

Unimproved. 
Sentence  ex- 
pired. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 

Hereditary  Ten- 
dency. 

No  record. 
No  record. 

None. 

Mother  insane. 
None. 

None. 

No  record. 
Mother  and  bro- 
ther insane. 
None. 
None. 

Time  in  Prison. 

2  y'rs  6  mo. 
6  y'rs  4  mo. 

1  y'r  2  mo. 

8  mo.  ! 

lOmo. 

2  years. 

5  y'rs  4  mo. 

1  y'r  8  mo. 

1  y'r  10  mo. 
1  y'r  8  mo. 

Length  of 
Sentence. 

4  years. 

10  years. 

2  years. 
2  years. 

5  years. 

7  years. 
10  years. 

2  years. 

4  years. 

3  years. 

Bodily  Heahh 
on  Admission. 

Imperfect. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 
Imperfect. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 

Good. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 
Good. 

Crime. 

Burglary. 
Murder  in  2d 

degree. 
Larceny. 
Horse  steal'g. 
Assault  and 
Battery,  with 
Intent  to  Kill. 
Murder  in  2d 

degree. 
Burglary. 

Larceny. 

Robbery. 
Burglary. 

X! 

<D 

^  ^             ^      ^  ^  ^ 

Age. 

Colour. 

^  ^             ^      ^   w  ^' 

d 

1865 

1352 

2054 
2136 

2134 

2005 

1533 

2064 

2022 
2078 
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At  the  time  of  their  admission  I  considered  the  intellect  of  seve- 
ral of  the  prisoners  registered  in  the  preceding  tables  of  mental 
diseases,  unquestionably  below  the  average  standard,  but  none  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  presented  any  of  the  mental  cha- 
racteristics that  constitute  insanity.  The  case  of  No.  1865  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  present  year,  as  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease appeared  at  an  earlier  period,  but  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
enable  me  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 

No.  2136  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  feign  insanity  in  the 
county  prison,  but  the  reality  of  his  present  symptoms  I  think  can- 
not be  doubted.  In  this  belief,  I  am  supported  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two  other  physicians  of  extended  experience  who  have 
seen  him. 

No.  2134  was  an  habitual  debauchee,  and  suffered  several 
attacks  of  mania-a-potu  in  consequence  :  indeed  the  act  which 
sent  him  here,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  committed  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  that  disease.  On  reception  his  mind  was  evidently 
rather  weak,  but  it  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  considered 
deranged. 

The  delusions  of  No.  2005  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  remorse,  acting  on  a  mind  originally  weak.  Left 
pretty  much  to  his  own  guidance  at  an  early  age,  he  seems  to 
have  recklessly  plunged  into  all  the  vices  and  excesses  to  which 
a  sensual  nature  could  incline  him. 

Had  the  first  symptoms  of  insanity  in  No.  2064,  appeared 
during  the  first  few  months  of  his  imprisonment,  my  first  impres- 
sions respecting  him  would  have  led  me  to  believe  that  his  dis- 
ease had  originated  out  of  doors,  but  having  spent  upwards  of  a 
year  without  giving  any  evidence  of  derangement,  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  malady  existed  before  his  incarceration.  His  slug- 
gish and  uncultivated  intellect,  and  strong  hereditary  tendency, 
go  far  to  account  for  his  mental  alienation.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  first  symptoms  became  manifest  very  shortly  after 
receiving  a  notice  from  his  wife  that  she  intended  to  apply  for  a 
divorce. 

The  other  cases  mentioned  in  the  tables,  require  no  comment. 
When  speaking  of  the  physical  health,  I  stated  my  belief  that 
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by  proper  sanatory  regulations  the  mortality  could  be  reduced 
very  greatly  without  the  slightest  encroachment  on  the  principles 
of  separation,  and  now,  as  regards  the  mental  health,  I  repeat  the 
same  conviction  with  even  greater  confidence  in  its  truth,  and  if 
possible,  a  more  earnest  desire  to  see  the  necessary  measures  put 
in  immediate  operation. 

In  reporting  cases  of  insanity  that  occur  in  penal  institutions, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  a  mutual  understanding  should  exist  be- 
tween the  medical  officers,  as  to  whatreally  constitutes  that  disease. 
As  opinion  now  stands  on  that  question,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  what  in  our  Penitentiary  is  deemed  evidence  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, is  in  others  considered  the  effect  of  moral  turpitude ;  hence,  no 
just  comparison  can  be  made  on  this  basis  as  to  the  effect  of  either 
system.  If  it  be  true  that,  in  some  penal  establishments,  no  prisoner 
isconsidered  as  insane  unless  his  delusions  or  excitement  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  his  daily  task,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
adoption  of  the  same  rule  would  have  enabled  me  to  reduce  the 
number  that  I  report  for  the  last  year  very  greatly. 

In  former  reports  I  stated  my  belief  that  few  prisoners  becom- 
ing insane  had  any  chance  of  being  restored  to  reason  while  sub- 
jected to  the  discipline  of  a  penitentiary,  and  another  year's  expe- 
rience confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refrain 
from  urging  on  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  propriety  of 
asking  the  Legislature  to  make  such  enactments,  as  will  secure  to 
these  unfortunate  individuals  the  care  and  attention  of  a  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Sister  States  have  already  adopted  this  humane  course, 
in  relation  to  their  insane  convicts.  I  trust  that  another  year  will 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  until  the  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania  can 
boast  of  the  same  wise  provision. 

Pursuing  my  inquiries  respecting  the  existence  of  insanity  in 
the  families  of  the  prisoners  admitted  during  the  year,  I  find  that 
twenty  have  had  relations  victims  of  that  disease,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing degrees  of  consanguinity: — parents,  3;  grand-parents,  1  ; 
brothers  and  sisters,  4 ;  uncles  and  aunts,  8  ;  cousins,  4. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment  by 
Pennsylvania,  the  reduction  which  took  place  in  the  length  of 
sentences  was  not  at  all  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  greater 
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severity  of  the  separate  over  the  associate  discipline.    From  this 
error  I  am  confident  that  much  injury  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
the  prisoners  has  arisen,  and  that  indirectly  the  moral  influences 
of  the  administration  have  been  materially  weakened.    In  sen- 
tencing criminals,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  cases  are  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and  as  physicians 
sometimes  prescribe  for  the  name  of  a  disease,  without  reference 
to  particular  symptoms  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  so  are 
criminals  frequently  sentenced  for  a  given  offence  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
mitted, or  the  physical  or  mental  peculiarities  of  the  offenders.* 
That  coloured  convicts  do  not  bear  the  enervating  influences  of 
imprisonment  so  well  as  the  whites  is  a  fact  obvious  to  all,  yet 
the  average  length  of  their  sentences  is  decidedly  greater  and 
their  chances  of  pardon  much  less.    Is  this  right?    Besides,  a 
sentence  which  might  be  borne  with  impunity  by  either  white  or 
black  at  one  period  of  life,  might  at  another,  in  accordance  with 
physiological  laws,  prove  destructive  to  both  mind  and  body; 
and  surely,  all  things  being  equal,  one  year's  imprisonment  would 
prove  a  more  severe  punishment  to  the  father  of  a  small  and  help- 
less family,  than  twice  that  period  would  to  a  single  man,  whose 
only  care  when  at  liberty  was  the  gratification  of  his  own  sensual 
appetites.    Neither  should  a  first  offence  be  visited  in  any  in- 
stance with  the  same  severity  as  if  the  culprit  had  been  an 
habitual  transgressor,  hardened  and  accustomed  to  a  prison  life: 
and  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  insanity  supervening,  the 
culprit  with  a  weak  and  uncultivated  mind  should  be  sentenced 
for  a  shorter  period  than  the  criminal  whose  intellect  is  naturally 
good,  and  has  received  the  benefits  of  judicious  culture.  Many 
other  reasons  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  same  term  of 
imprisonment  might  prove  very  different  in  its  effects  on  the 
health,  &c.,  of  different  individuals,  according  to  age,  tempera- 
ment, idiosyncrasy,  social  relations,  &c. ;  but  my  present  object 
being  principally  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  hope  tha 

*  J.  W.,  an  imbecile  from  birth,  was  sentenced  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
for  hventy-one  years ! 
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some  better  qualified  observer  may  be  induced  to  discuss  it  at 
more  length  in  all  its  bearings — medical,  moral,  and  jurispruden- 
tial— it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  present  them  in  this  place. 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  series  of  obstacles  of  a  private  nature,  and  an 
unexpected  call  in  the  autumn  to  form  one  of  a  medical  commis- 
sion, to  visit  various  prisons  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  have 
prevented  me  from  fulfilling  my  promise  of  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  tabular  form,  all  the  cases  of  insanity  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  since  the  reception  of  the  first  prisoner. 
I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject,  however,  though  I  attach  no 
more  importance  to  it  than  belongs  to  a  mere  summary  of  facts, 
which  others  can  collect  as  readily  as  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Institution.  If  any  persons  anticipate  from  such  a  publication  any 
new  information  bearing  on  the  development  of  insanity  in  this 
Institution,  they  will  be  much  disappointed. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  A.  GIVEN. 


Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
January,  1848. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  present  this,  my  Ninth  Annual  Report,  under  a  deep  and  heart- 
felt persuasion  that  peculiar  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Divine  Being, 
for  his  especial  care  extended  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tution under  your  direction,  through  the  year  just  closed. 

If  unprecedented  tranquillity  and  contentment  on  the  part  of  its  cri- 
minal but  unfortunate  inmates ;  if  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Warden  and  other  officers,  leading  to  a  more  general,  thorough, 
and  willing  obedience  to  prison  rules  and  regulations ;  and  if, 
through  these  combined  causes,  there  is  a  state  of  mind,  better 
prepared  to  receive  and  relish  moral  and  religious  instruction  ; 
then  is  it  peculiarly  obligatory  that  we  should  acknowledge  His 
gracious  providence,  who  has  so  happily  disposed  of  secondary 
causes,  as  to  produce  these  desirable  results.  Such  has  been  the 
state  of  things  during  the  entire  year. 

As  the  proper  administration  of  discipline  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  minds  of  prisoners  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  dispositions,  and,  by  consequence,  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious sentiment,  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  deviating  from  my 
appropriate  sphere  in  thus  touching  briefly  upon  this  subject : 

And  having  never  hitherto  indulged  in  encomiastic  expressions 
in  reference  to  the  oflficers  of  the  institution,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
chargeable  with  adulation  in  doing  simple  justice  to  the  admira- 
ble management  which  has  distinguished  the  discipline  of  the 
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institution  during  the  past  year.  Steadiness  and  firmness,  tem- 
pered with  true  kindness  and  real  benevolence,  have  been  its 
distinguishing  attributes;  and  results  have  been  produced  of 
cheerful  and  willing  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  prison  never 
before  realised  to  the  same  extent  here,  and,  I  apprehend,  in  no 
other  criminal  institution  containing  an  equal  number  of  prisoners. 
I  feel  perfectly  assured  that  no  officer  connected  with  the  Peni- 
tentiary can  recall  to  mind  an  equally  satisfactory  state  of  disci- 
pline at  any  preceding  period. 

One  important  effect  arising  from  such  government  is,  that  the 
inducement  to  feign  penitence  or  pretend  reform  is  greatly  les- 
sened, and  men  in  prison  more  readily  exhibit  their  true  charac- 
ter and  dispositions.  Instances  of  such  attempts  to  deceive  are 
now  very  infrequent.  There  is  much  openness  and  frankness  in 
the  converse  of  prisoners;  consequently,  where  good  impressions 
are  professed  their  genuineness  is  more  easily  ascertained. 
Where  fear  is  not  excited  there  will  be  less  dissimulation  ;  and 
where  the  law  of  kindness  steadily  governs  there  will  be  a  volun- 
tary respect  accorded  to  those  who  seek  to  promote  their  moral 
welfare,  and  a  disposition  cherished  to  welcome  their  instructions. 

I  feel  assured  from  the  present  aspect  of  things,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  feeling,  that  unless  some  untoward  events  should 
occur,  there  is  a  solid  hope  of  increasing  usefulness  in  my  own 
sphere  of  action ;  and  that  such  impressions  as  proceed  from  calm 
reflection  on  the  great  truths  of  religion  presented  to  their  minds, 
will  lead  manyprisoners  to  abandon  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor." 

There  is  to  a  religious  instructor  an  acknowledged  difficulty 
in  presenting  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  good  influ- 
ences at  any  time  existing  ;  and  this  to  some  persons  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. But  to  such  it  must  ever  be  so  in  the  nature  of 
things.  By  what  gage  shall  we  measure  mental  operations  ?  or 
the  gush  of  spiritual  affections?  What  statement  of  facts,  of  a 
nature  purely  moral,  will  be  understood  or  appreciated  by  those 
in  whose  hearts  no  kindred  influences  ever  dwelt?  I  know  of 
none;  and  must  therefore  present  such  statements  as  maybe 
understood,  to  some  extent,  by  those  who  have  intercourse  and 
communion  with  the  subjects  of  a  moral  or  religious  influence. 
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One  obvious  proof  of  a  general  state  of  mind  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  religious  instruction,  is  the  uniform  and  unbroken 
silence,  and  attention  given  during  the  ministrations  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Occasional  interruptions  have  formerly  though  rarely  oc- 
curred, but  riot  a  single  instance  of  intentional  interruption  during 
the  past  year.  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  the 
amount  of  public  instruction  has  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
year.  The  number  of  religious  exercises  has  been  two  hundred 
and  seventy -four.  These  distributed  through  six  corridors,  ave- 
rage forty-six  to  each.  In  those  containing  the  greatest  number 
of  prisoners,  there  have  been  services  equal  to  the  number  of 
Sabbaths  in  the  year. 

The  usual  amount  of  instruction  by  visitation  has  been  given. 
The  number  of  visits,  regular  and  occasional,  is  three  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  eighty.  About  30,000  pages  of  tracts  have 
been  distributed,  containing  a  variety  of  useful  and  enlighten- 
ing matter. 

Additions  to  the  library  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  are 
constantly  being  made — more  than  sufficient  to  repair  the  losses 
by  books  worn  out.  Some  of  a  valuable  kind  have  been  added 
to  the  Bacon  Library.  The  number  now  in  circulation  is  equal 
to  sixteen  hundred  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  nearly 
a  thousand  books  of  elementary  instruction  in  constant  use  among 
the  prisoners.  No  bibles  have  been  obtained  from  the  City  Bible 
Society,  the  supply  being  adequate  to  our  wants  ;  but  eight  copies 
of  large  print  for  the  use  of  the  aged  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Warden. 

Repeated  instances  of  the  value  of  stated  religious  instruction 
have  occurred  since  my  last  Report.  Some  have  gone  forth  who 
at  their  entrance  had  their  minds  overwhelmed  by  "  the  sorrow 
of  the  world  which  worketh  death,"  but  that  sorrow  has  been 
diverted  into  its  legitimate  channel ;  and  with  His  blessing,  who 
regards  the  "  sighing  of  the  prisoner,"  they  have  "  brought  forth 
the  fruits  of  repentance"  in  a  decided  change  of  life  and  conduct. 
I  have  heard  gratifying  accounts  of  nine  prisoners  who  were  dis- 
charged by  expiration  of  sentence  during  the  year,  and  from  six- 
teen who  were  the  subjects  of  executive  clemency  during  the 
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past  year  and  the  year  preceding  it.  From  reliable  sources,  I 
have  heard  it  said  of  one  and  another,  "  He  is  truly  benefitted," 
"  He  is  entirely  a  changed  man,"  "  He  is  radically  reformed," 
&c.,  &c. 

Three  of  the  prisoners  whose  deaths  are  recorded,  gave  some 
encouraging  indications  of  preparation  for  their  change.  One  of 
them,  in  particular.  No.  2182,  was  formerly  a  leading,  intelligent, 
and  talented  member  of  a  Christian  church  in  a  neighbouring  city, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor,  he  often  conducted  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  church  in  social  meetings,  and  was  re- 
spected for  his  piety  and  beloved  for  his  many  amiable  qualities. 
By  the  insidious  influences  of  strong  drink  he  gradually  sunk 
into  the  most  degraded  abandonment,  and  to  quench  the  intole- 
rable cravings  of  a  morbid  appetite,  committed  the  crime  which 
made  him  the  inmate  of  our  prison.  Here  he  very  soon  exhibited 
a  sorrow  for  sin,  of  unquestionable  sincerity ;  and  after  seven  or 
eight  months  he  ventured  to  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Through 
the  remaining  period  of  his  life  he  presented  one  of  the  most 
admirable  exhibitions  of  humble,  sincere,  and  child-like  piety  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  evening  of  his  life  was  radiant  with 
hope.  Thus  we  are  occasionally  blessed  by  being  made  the 
instruments  of  comfort  to  the  sorrowing,  of  raising  up  the  fallen, 
of  being  guides  to  the  blind,  and  ministers  of  life  to  those  who 
are     appointed  unto  death." 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  prison  reform,  to  state 
that  it  has  been  my  custom  to  keep  a  record  of  such  as  I  have 
considered  at  their  discharge  or  death  hopefully  benefitted. 
During  the  nine  years  in  which  I  have  occupied  this  station,  my 
list  comprises  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  prisoners, 
of  whom,  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  have  cherished  such  a  hope. 
These  exceptions  consist  of  some  six  or  eight,  whose  reformation 
has  been  certified  to  me,  who,  prior  to  their  discharge,  gave  no 
particular  indications  of  intended  reform.    Of  this  number, 
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13  died  in  prison  giving  evidence  of  preparation  for  death. 

4  have  been  out  of  prison  9  years  and  upwards, 
14 

7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

1  year. 


26 
18 

9 

6 
16 
14 

19  „ 
10  less  than 


Without  counting  the  thirteen  deaths,  there  were  of  these  136 
discharged.  Satisfactory  intelligence  has  been  received  from  84 
of  them  ;  leaving  52,  of  whom  no  account  has  been  received;  but 
as  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  been  out  for  periods 
ranging  from  three  to  eight  years,  it  is  fairly  inferable  that  many 
of  them  have  abandoned  a  course  of  crime. 

If  these  84  continue  in  a  life  of  virtue  and  honesty,  the  amount 
of  good  effected  is  not  to  be  measured  simply  by  their  redemption 
from  crime,  but  by  the  crime  prevented  in  arresting  the  ever- 
widening  influence  of  their  evil  example  and  solicitation,  which 
would  have  been  exerted  continually  in  drawing  others  into  the 
vortex  of  vice  and  crime.  And  as  "  one  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good,"  the  aggregate  of  good  effected  may  be  regarded  as  incal- 
culable. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 


Moral  Instructor, 


Eastern  State  Penitentiary^ 
January  1st,  1848. 
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THE 

TWENTIETH' ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for 
THE  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  made  in  confor- 
mity TO  THE  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  April,  1829. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania, 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  made  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  to 
the  Legislature,  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  not  required  to 
report  to  your  Honorable  Bodies,  any  defence  of  the  system  of 
discipline,  on  which  the  Institution  is  administered.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  the  argument  in  its  favor  has  been  presented, 
during  the  half  century  that  has  elapsed,  since  the  first  enactments 
on  the  subject  were  made,  formed  the  main  ground  of  that  opinion. 
"Within  this  period,  no  act  performed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  by  any  assemblage  of  citizens  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities, has  given  evidence  of  an  abatement  of  confidence  in  the 
systep^,  on  the  part  of  that  intelligent  community  to  whom  it 
ascribes  its  origin.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  the  most  populous 
counties  of  the  State,  with  the  advantage  of  whatever  light  the 
most  rigid  investigation,  both  of  practice  and  principle,  was  capa- 
ble of  producing,  have  simultaneously  w^th  some  of  our  sister 
States,  and  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  adopted  the 
same  mode  of  discipline  previously  selected  by  Pennsylvania. 
While,  in  the  infancy  of  the  system,  and  at  different  stages  of  its 
growth,  it  was  proper,  that  reasons  for  its  support  should  be  fur- 
nished for  the  consideration  of  those  who  had  then  no  other 
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means  of  information,  and  were  at  the  same  time  called  upon  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  its  adoption,  it  becomes  as  clearly- 
unnecessary  that  they  should  continue  to  be  presented,  when 
actual  observation  of  the  plan,  seems  to  have  removed  all  reason- 
able doubt.  That  those  so  intimately  concerned  in  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  have,  after  this  ample  opportunity  of  examina- 
tion, both  from  time  and  circumstance,  unanimously  decided 
upon  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  undersigned,  for 
committing  to  other  hands,  the  -work,  whether  of  attack  or  defence. 
Those  whose  views  we  represent,  have  ample  cause  of  satisfac- 
tion with  their  past  achievements  in  this  department  of  philan- 
thropy, and  entertain  no  design  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  world  to  their  own  sentiments  on  the  subject.  All  they  have 
ever  said,  or  now  say,  is,  that  the  practical  operation  of  the  system, 
has  satisfied  them  of  its  entire  superiority  over  all  modes  of  peni- 
tentiary punishment,  leaving  to  others  the  right  to  adopt  whatever 
other  mode  may  appear  most  beneficial,  and  to  sustain  it  by 
whatever  arguments  may  be  found  most  abundant,  or  regarded 
most  sound. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  In  the  assignment  of  these 
limits,  the  Board  do  not  desire  to  exclude,  but  expressly  to 
include,  the  discussion  of  subjects,  which  may  be  suggested  or 
elucidated  by  the  occurrences  of  the  year  to  which  the  Report 
may  relate.  Though  constituted  by  law,  the  guardians  simply 
of  the  financial  and  moral  interests  of  the  Institution,  they  feel  no 
disposition  to  shrink  from  the  proper  defence  of  those  principles  of 
penal  discipline,  of  which  it  has  become  so  prominent  an  exponent, 
in  the  numerous  treatises  to  which  the  subject  has  given  occa- 
sion. Whenever  a  defence  of  the  system  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  probable  that  those  will 
be  found  ready  to  perform  the  work,  who,  while  they  may  not 
possess  that  ingenuity  in  marshalling  statistics  in  support  of  an 
erroneous  theory,  or  that  passion  for  conquest  discovered  in  the 
more  recent  onsets  of  the  opponents  of  separation,  shall  yet  be 
competent  to  state  and  defend  the  truth.  The  undersigned  desire 
to  be  relieved  only,  from  the  necessity  of  repeating  in  these  Reports,  at 
the  public  cost,  arguments  which  have  been  already  so  frequently 
presented,  that  the  probability  of  their  acquiring  additional  force 
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by  being  adduced  under  any  change  of  phraseology  or  illustra- 
tion, may  well  be  doubted. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  a  fact  has  occurred,  to  which 
it  will  fall  within  the  limits  thus  prescribed,  to  direct  attention. 
In  at  least  ten  of  the  preceding  Annual  Reports  made  by  the 
officers  of  this  prison,  and  several  of  those  emanating  from  that 
at  Pittsburg,  the  necessity  of  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was 
earnestly  pressed  upon  the  Legislature.  The  Inspectors  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the  prison.  On  the  contrary, 
they  diligently  laboured  to  present  correct  statistics  of  the  cases 
which  occurred.  The  present  physician  of  the  Institution,  favor- 
ably known  to  the  community  for  his  professional  acquirements, 
had  occupied,  previously  to  his  present  appointment,  an  important 
position  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, — a  fact 
well  known  and  duly  considered  by  the  Board,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  election.  In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
every  inmate  of  the  prison  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
existence  of  any  symptom  of  mental  disorder ;  and  in  these 
investigations,  he  has  met  with  no  discouragement  from  the 
Board.  The  Inspectors  have,  indeed,  denied  that  the  system,  as 
here  administered,  had  any  tendency  to  produce  the  disease. 
Where  hereditary  predisposition  to  it  has  existed,  they  have 
admitted  that  its  effect  had  been,  in  some  instances,  to  develop 
it  more  speedily.  They  have  contended  also,  that  under  the  con- 
gregate system,  where  men  are  driven  or  confined  in  masses,  and 
where  the  terror  of  the  lash  and  the  douche  has  been  considerately 
allowed  to  mingle  its  influence,  with  that  of  respectful  entreaty, 
in  preventing  exhibitions  of  feeling,  insanity  would  more  probably 
be  overlooked,  than  under  the  separate  system.  But  it  has  been 
mainly  urged  on  the  Legislature,  that  a  large  number  of  convicts 
are  annually  sentenced  for  long  periods,  who  at  the  dates  of  their 
sentences,  are  known  to  the  community  and  the  court  to  be  insane. 
Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  sheriff  has  been  the  medium 
of  a  message  from  the  judge  who  pronounced  the  sentence,  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  prison,  informing  him  that  the  prisoner 
was  insane,  but  that  no  other  mode  of  providing  for  the  case 
existed.    It  has  been  in  vain  to  urge  that  the  court  had  no  right 
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to  convict  a  man  guiltless  of  any  moral  wrong,  and  that  in  doing 
so,  they  inflicted  an  injury  on  society.  The  evil  has  continued, 
and  the  present  Report  of  the  physician  shows,  that  it  yet  con- 
tinues, unabated. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  unexpected  impulse 
was  imparted  to  this  noble  charity.  Under  the  authority  then 
given,  and  the  appropriation  made,  a  highly  favourable  site  for 
the  Asylum  has  been  selected  near  the  seat  of  government,  and  a 
building  has  been  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  architects,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
entirely  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about 
$100,000,  of  which  $50,000  have  already  been  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature,  and  the  remainder,  it  is  expected,  will  be  fur- 
nished in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  insure  the  completion  of  the  work 
on  the  first  of  January,  1851. 

That  this  great  work  will  produce  at  once,  all  the  effects  upon 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  contemplated  by  the  Inspectors 
in  their  reports  and  by  others,  cannot  be  confidently  expected.  A 
large  number  of  cases  will  probably  occur,  in  which  the  insanity 
of  the  prisoner,  although  supposed  by  his  acquaintances  and  others 
to  exist,  and  perhaps  known  to  be  hereditary,  cannot  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury.  Peculiar  opinions  prevailing  upon 
the  subject  in  the  riiinds  of  judges,  may  contribute,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  this  result:  and  prisoners  may  continue  to  be  sent,  who 
will  be  classed  by  the  physician  as  insane,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  confinement.  To  secure  to  the  prisons,  even  the 
slightest  benefit  from  the  erection  of  the  Asylum,  careful  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary.  After  these  considerations  have  been  al- 
lowed their  full  force,  the  Inspectors  would  do  violence  to  their 
feelings,  if  they  omitted  to  congratulate  the  Legislature  and  the 
community,  on  the  progress  of  a  work,  which  shall  hereafter  stand, 
as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  individual  charity,  and  legis- 
lative munificence. 

The  attention  of  the  Inspectors  has  been  directed  by  recent  dis- 
cussions, to  the  subject  of  pardons.  The  following  tables  com- 
piled by  the  intelligent  Clerk  of  the  Prison,  are  submitted  in  the 
belief,  that  the  facts  which  they  furnish,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  correct  information  on  such  topics.  It 
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is  believed  to  be  the  first  occasion,  on  which  any  statement  has  been 
published  by  the  Board,  showing  the  number  of  pardons,  and  the 
per  centage  of  re-commitments  of  those  who  have  been  partici- 
pants of  executive  clemency. 

Table  showing  the  Time  of  Discharge  and  Return  of  Pardoned 
Prisoners. 


Number. 


393 
1106 
1168 
1311 
746 
151 
1494 
1369 
1746 
1775 
1516 
1683 
1578 
1400 
1684 
1678 
1275 


When  pardoned. 


July,  1837 
January,  1840 
July,  „ 
October,  ,, 
February,  1841 
May,  1833 
April,  1843 
May,  „ 
April,  1844 
May,  „ 

January,  1845 
March,  ,, 
July,  1842 
January,  1845 

November,  1846 


When  returned. 


February,  1839 
1841 
December,  ,, 
August,  1842 
January,  1843 
April,  „ 
September, 
November,  ,, 
August,  1844 
February,  1845 
May, 

August,  „ 
September,  ,, 


April,  1846 
„  1847 
August,  „ 


JVativities,  Sfc,  of  Prisoners  Pardoned  to  close  of  year  1848. 


40  „ 

Ireland 

16  „ 

Germany 

New  York 

10  » 

New  Jersey 

14  „ 

Maryland 

6  „ 

Delaware 

8  „ 

England 

6  „ 

France 

5  „ 

Massachusetts 

3'  „ 

Connecticut 

2  „ 

Virginia 

199 

112 

173 

163 

175 

131 
76 
14  „ 
33  „ 
39  „ 
38  „ 


„20 
„14 
„  10 
»  6 
„  8 
„  4-5 
„  10-5 
„  42-8 
15 
7-7 
5 
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2  natives  of  Denmark       pardoned  out  of     3  is  66  per  ct. 


JJ 

JtloJlana 

3  „  33 

99 

?> 

Prussia 

)» 

2  „  50 

3> 

)> 

Unio 

J? 

9  „  11 

>> 

J) 

Kentucky 

)> 

2  50 

J> 

J) 

Indiana 

j> 

1  100 

>> 

5> 

)> 

2  „  DO 

J> 

>) 

S.  Carolina 

8  „  12-5 

)) 

)) 

Rhode  Island 

?) 

7„  14 

5J 

>> 

Canada 

)) 

7„  14 

J> 

5> 

Netherlan^Ss 

3) 

2„  50 

5> 

)> 

Scotland 

5? 

13  „  7'6 

)> 
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TaftZe  showing  the  whole  number  of  pardons  granted  from  the  establishment  of  the 
prison  in  1829  to  9th  July,  1848. 


Year. 

Whole  number  in  confinement. 

No 

.  of  pardons. 

Annual  average 
per  centage. 

■  Whites. 

\  Coloured. 

Total,  both 
colours. 

Whites. 

ColM. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

w 
« 

[  Females. 

Total. 

1  Males. 

1  Females. 

1  Total. 

[0 

Females  1 

1  Total. 

1831 

75 

75 

25 

4 

29 

104 

1 

1 

1832 

90 

90 

27 

4 

31 

121 

4 

4 

1833 

129 

129 

41 

4 

45 

174 

2 

2 

1834 

189 

189 

81 

2 

83 

272 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1835 

261 

8 

269 

155 

11 

166 

435 

10 

10 

4 

4 

2-38 

1836 

278 

11 

289 

179 

19 

198 

487 

2 

1 

3 

1837 

320 

8 

328 

199 

19 

218 

546 

4 

1 

5 

1838 

333 

11 

344 

199 

22 

221 

565 

10 

10 

1839 

241 

6 

247 

150 

16 

166 

413 

2 

2 

1-26 

to  Jan,  15lh. 

1839 

335 

9 

344 

214 

30 

244 

588 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1840 

331 

8 

339 

203 

31 

234 

573 

19 

19 

1841 

293 

6 

299 

171 

32 

203 

502 

11 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1842 

298 

5 

303 

153 

21 

174 

477 

20 

20 

2 

1 

3 

1843 

319 

6 

325 

146 

16 

162 

487 

15 

15 

1844 

332 

12 

344 

136 

17 

153 

497 

39 

39 

4 

3 

7 

1845 

230 

10 

240 

97 

11 

108 

348 

23 

1 

24 

2 

2 

5-37 

to  Jan.  21. 

1845 

305 

15 

320 

113 

16 

129 

449 

5 

5 

1846 

321 

14 

335 

110 

16 

126 

461 

24 

1 

25 

1847 

297 

9 

306 

113 

13 

126 

432 

20 

20 

5 

5 

1848 

245 

8 

253 

91 

12 

103 

356 

1 

7 

4-08 

to  July  9th. 

9 


Two  observations  may  be  made  on  these  tables: — 1.  That  the 
pardoning  power  has,  generally,  heretofore,  been  exercised  with  dis- 
cernment.   It  will  bq         *hnt  thp  ner  rentar^  of  nard^ned  con- 


Table- 


diary  to  December  31,  1848. 


0) 

Year. 

c 

u 

irinei 

0) 

c 
'Z 

to 
c 

h 

3 

Si 

O 

»3 

1831 

1 

1832 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1833 

1 

1834 

2 

1835 

1 

6 

1836 

1 

1837 

2 

1838 

1 

3 

1839 

4 

1840 

1 

7 

1841 

1 

1 

1842 

5 

1843 

1 

4 

1844 

I 

1 

1 

17 

1845 

2 

1 

4 

1846 

1 

4 

1847 

1 

3 

10 

1848 

1 

12 

4 

7 

3 

68 

23  iO 


1     I     1  I 


1  1 


1 

4 
2 
9 
15 
3 
5 
10 
13 
20 
15 
23 
15 
46 
32 
26 
26 
13 
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ot  the  detects  ot  the  system,  as  weil  as  ot  the  o-btuseness  ot  the 
popular  mind  in  tolerating  it,  but  which,  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  undersigned,  constitutes  much  stronger  evidence  o-f  that  stable, 
straight-forward  and  effective  benevolence,  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  That  they  have  for  almost 
twenty  years,  been  willing  to  maintain  at  so  great  an  expense,  the 
present  system  of  discipline5because  they  believe  it  better  for  all  ths 
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33 

JJ 
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J> 

8  „  12-5 

33 

J> 

Rhode  Island 

3) 

7„  14 

33 

>» 
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33 

7„  14 

33 

>> 

Netherlands 

33 

2„  50 

33 
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33 

13  „  7'6 
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Table  showing  the  whole  number  of  pardons  granted  from  the  establishment  of  the 
prison  in  1829  to  9th  July,  1848. 


Year. 

Whole  number  in  confinement. 

No 

.  of  pardons. 

Annual  average 
per  centage. 

■  Whites. 

\  Coloured. 

Total,  both 
colours. 

Whites. 

CoPd. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Males.  • 

1  Females. 

Total. 

1  Males. 

1  Females. 

1  Total. 

Males.  ] 

Females  1 

1  Total. 

1831 

75 

75 

25 

4 

29 

104 

1 

1 

1832 

90 

90 

27 

4 

31 

121 

4 

4 

1833 

129 

129 

41 

4 

45 

174 

2 

2 

1834 

189 

189 

81 

2 

83 

272 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1835 

261 

8 

269 

155 

11 

166 

435 

10 

10 

4 

4 

2-38 

1836 

278 

11 

289 

179 

19 

198 

487 

2 

1 

3 

1837 

320 

8 

328 

199 

19 

218 

546 

4 

1 

5 

1838 

333 

11 

344 

199 

22 

221 

565 

10 

10 

1839 

241 

6 

247 

150 

16 

166 

413 

2 

2 

1-26 

to  Jan.  15lh. 

1839 

335 

9 

344 

214 

30 

244 

588 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1840 

331 

8 

339 

203 

31 

234 

573 

19 

19 

1841 

293 

6 

299 

171 

32 

203 

502 

11 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1842 

298 

5 

303 

153 

21 

174 

477 

20 

20 

2 

1 

3 

1843 

319 

6 

325 

146 

16 

162 

487 

15 

15 

1844 

332 

12 

344 

J36 

17 

153 

497 

39 

39 

4 

3 

7 

1845 

230 

10 

240 

97 

11 

108 

348 

23 

1 

24 

2 

2 

5-37 

to  Jan.  21. 

1845 

305 

15 

320 

113 

16 

129 

449 

5 

5 

1846 

321 

14 

335 

110 

16 

126 

461 

24 

1 

25 

1847 

297 

9 

306 

113 

13 

126 

432 

20 

20 

5 

5 

1848 

245 

8 

253 

91 

12 

103 

356 

6 

1 

7 

4-08 

to  July  9th. 

1 

\ 


Table — Showing  the  number  pardoned,  with  their  occupations  before  Conviction,  from  the  opening  of  the  Penitentiary  to  December  31,  1848.  ' 
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■  1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

1845 
1846 

1848 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
6 

4 
7 
1 
5 
4 
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4 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
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15 
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3 
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10 
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2 

15 

2 

15 

14 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

8 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1  Holland  3  33 


HE  NEW  YORK 

[POSUC  £iBf?ARY 


T.iLDEN  FOUN0AT(n>.a 


1842 

298 

5 

303 

153 

21 

174 

477 

20 

20 

2 

1 

3 

1843 

319 

6 

325 

146 

16 

162 

487 

15 

15 

1844 

332 

12 

344 

136 

17 

153 

497 

39 

39 

4 

3 

7 

1845 

230 

10 

240 

97 

11 

108 

348 

23 

1 

24 

2 

2 

5-37 

to  Jan.  21. 

1845 

305 

15 

320 

113 

16 

129 

449 

5 

5 

1846 

321 

14 

335 

110 

16 

126 

461 

24 

1 

25 

1847 

297 

9 

306 

113 

13 

126 

432 

20 

20 

5 

5 

1848 

245 

8 

253 

91 

12 

103 

356 

6 

1 

7 

4-08 

to  July  9tli. 

9 

Two  observations  may  be  made  on  these  tables: — 1.  That  the 
pardoning  power  has,  generally,  heretofore,  been  exercised  with  dis-  * 
cernment.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  per  centage  of  pardoned  con- 
victs, who  have  been  re-committed  to  this  prison  since  its  estab- 
lishment, is  butG'll  per  cent., affording  some  ground  for  inference 
that  much  individual  good  has  thus  been  accomplished,  with  but 
little  public  injury  ;  and  exposing  in  a  strong  light,  the  puerile 
absurdity  of  those  arguments,  which  urge  a  change  of  the  pardon- 
ing power  from  the  Executive,  who  is  now  clothed  with  the  whole 
responsibility,  because  he  might  be  influenced  to  do  wrong,  to  an 
association  of  public  ofhcers  whom  it  would  require  more  assiduity 
to  corrupt, — when  he  must  be  a  novice  in  human  nature,  who  has 
not  learned,  that  to  divide  such  responsibility  is  to  destroy  it.  2. 
A  fact  appears,  which,  while  it  exhibits  our  nature  in  an  amiable 
light,  serves  to  illustrate  the  practical  operation  of  the  pardoning 
power.  In  almost  every  instance,  the  prisoner  pardoned,  as  will 
be  seen  from  his  occupation,  was  a  person  in  humble  life  ;  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  of  foreign  birth  ;  and  in  a  still  greater 
number,  wholly  without  acquaintance  among  that  class  of  citizens, 
whose  social  or  political  standing  might  enable  them  to  exercise 
an  influence  for  good  or  evil.  Should  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  prerogative,  exhibit  as  few  injurious  consequences,  while  some 
may  continue  to  lament  the  frequency  of  its  exercise,  a  larger 
number  will  enjoy  cause  of  congratulation  that  little  barm  has 
been  done. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Institution  during  the- year  1848, 
will  appear  from  the  Report  of  the  Warden.  This  document 
will  show  that  the  Commonwealth  is  not  an  immediate  pecuniary 
gainer  by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  disciplise — a 
fact  of  which  constant  use  is  made  by  a  class  af  writers,  as  proof 
of  the  defects  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  the  abtusencss  of  the 
popular  mind  in  tolerating  it,  but  which,  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  undersigned,  constitutes  much  stronger  evidence  o-f  that  stable, 
straight-forward  and  effective  benevolence,  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  That  they  have  for  almost 
twenty  years,  been  willing  to  maintain  at  so  great  an  expense,  the 
present  system  of  discipline5because  they  believe  it  better  for  all  tha 
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purposes  of  reformation,  is  surely  little  cause  for  that  incessant 
crimination  with  which  they  are  visited.  Those  who  indulge  in 
this  method  of  persuasion,  should  remember,  how  the  fact  klluded 
to,  destroys  one  of  their  most  cherished  arguments,  namely,  that 
the  separate  system  is  retained,  because  our  prisons  were  origi- 
nally accommodated  to  it,  and  we  are  now  unwilling,  to  incur  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  adapting  them  to  the  congregate 
plan;  for  if  their  statements  be  true,  the  superior  gains  of  the 
latter,  would  in  a  few  years,  reimburse  the  State,  the  cost  of  all 
the  improvements  consequent  upon  a  change. 

The  Report  of  the  Warden,  which  accompanies  that  of  the  In- 
spectors, will  exhibit  the  following  statistics  : — From  the  first  day 
of  January,  1848,  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1849,  121  persons 
were  received,  3  fewer  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  these 
86  were  white  males;  2  white  females;  30  coloured  males; 
3  coloured  females. 

Within  the  same  period,  123  prisoners  have  been  discharged, 
2  more  than  were  received.  Of  these  83  served  out  their  sentences ; 
13  were  pardoned;  11  were  discharged  by  the  Supreme  Court 
after  a  hearing  on  writ  of  error;  1  committed  suicide;  and  15 
died  from  disease. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  66  were  white 
males;  2  white  females;  10  coloured  males;  5  coloured  females; 
— by  pardon,  11  white  males;  1  white  female;  1  coloured  male; 
©coloured  females; — by  death  from  natural  causes, 9  white  males; 

0  white  females;  6  coloured  males;  0  coloured  females; — by  suicide 

1  white  male ;  and  by  writ  of  error  11  coloured  males.  The  whole 
number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  16  ;  of  these,  10  were  white 
;males,  and  6  coloured  males.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in 
.confinement  during  the  year  was  415;  of  these,  299  were  white 
.and  116  coloured,  showing  a  per  centage  of  mortality  of  3*34  as 
to  the  white,  and  5*17  as  to  the  coloured  prisoners. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1849,  there  were  in  confinement  in 
the  Penitentiary,  292  prisoners :  of  these  204  were  white  males  ; 
5  white  females  ;  75  coloured  males  ;  8  coloured  females. 

The  statistical  and  other  information  furnished  by  the  Warden 
is  the  more  reliable,  because  it  proceeds  from  an  officer  whose  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  is  perhaps  not  ex- 
celled in  the  case  of  any  one  holding  a  similar  station. 

The  Report  of  the  Moral  Instructor,  containing  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  this  officer  during  the  year,  and  supplying  not  a  few 
valuable  suggestions,  is  commended  to  attention.  In  the  ardor  of 
scientific  inquiry,  the  importance  of  this  department  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Those  to  whom  the  oversight  of  the  Institution  is 
committed,  would  be  chargeable  with  ignorance  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  themselves  and  theirfellow-men,if  they  failed  to  acknow- 
ledge its  superiority  over  all  others.  Whether  it  be  to  those  pri- 
soners whose  physical  debility,  or  the  length  of  their  respective 
sentences,  forbids  any  reasonable  hope  of  discharge  from  confine- 
ment; or  of  that  large  number  just  entering  upon  life,  whom  a 
momentary  temptation  may  have  overpowered ;  not  to  mention 
instances  in  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  human  laws,  innocent 
men  have  been  convicted, — there  is  clearly  no  mode  of  estimating 
the  value  of  pure  religious  instruction.  In  their  occasional  official 
visits,  the  Inspectors  have  been  called  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace,  in  the  heart  of  many  a  child  of  sorrow. 
From  the  couch  of  many  a  prisoner,  a  light  has  beamed,  fitted  to 
obscure  the  splendor  of  the  highest  human  attainments.  Upon 
the  prevalence  of  such  influences,  will  mainly  depend,  the  success 
of  the  Institution,  in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  that  eminent 
wisdom  and  benevolence  to  which  its  origin  may  be  traced. 

The  Board  observe  with  satisfaction,  the  visits  stated  by  the 
Moral  Instructor  to  have  been  made  to  the  Institution,  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  benefits  they  have  conferred,  it  is  believed,  are 
properly  appreciated.  To  those  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
system,  it  has  always  affiDrded  peculiar  pleasure,  to  witness  the 
effects  produced  on  humane  and  enlightened  minds,  by  actual 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  prison.  The  order  and  neat- 
ness at  all  times  observable  ;  the  degree  of  health  and  cheerful- 
ness exhibited  ;  the  bond  of  affection  found  to  subsist  between 
prisoner  and  keeper;  the  almost  entire  absence  of  vindictive 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  towards  individuals  or  society  ; 
and  the  moral  advancement  in  many  instances  discernible,  have 
generally  produced  on  such  minds,  however  preoccupied  by 
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erroneous  opinious,  the  conviction  of  the  entire  reasonableness 
and  efficiency  of  the  system. 

On  reviewing  the  facts  which  have  transpired  in  the  Institution 
during  the  past  year,  the  Inspectors  find  nothing  to  shake  that 
confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  system,  which  has  been  expressed 
in  their  previous  Reports,  which  every  officer  of  the  prison  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time  has  entertained,  and  W'hich 
has  gradually  diffused  itself,  not  only  in  our  own  commonwealth, 
but  throughout  Europe.  That  they  have  caused  the  system  to  be  ' 
administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  all  the  benefits  which 
it  is  capable  of  imparting,  they  will  not  venture  to  affirm  :  but 
that  it  is  of  all  others  the  best  method,  both  for  the  prisoner  and 
for  society,  every  increase  of  years  affords  them  additional  reason 
for  believing ;  and  they  cannot  conclude  their  present  Report, 
without  giving  expression  to  the  hope,  that  it  will  continue  to 
receive  from  the  Legislature,  evidences  of  that  care  of  which  it 
has  ever  been  the  object,  and  to  which,  the  w^U-ascertained 
success  of  the  plan,  must  naturally  impart  additional  strength. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN,  \ 
JOHN  BACON,  ! 
RICHARD  VAUX,  [ 
WILLIAM  A.  PORTER,  j 
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WARDEN'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 

Respected  Friends  : 

On  the  first  day  of  last  year  we  had  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  prisoners  in  charge  ;  within  the  year  we  have  received  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one. 


From  the  Counties  as  follows,  viz : 
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Of  the  121  prisoners  that  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
there  were 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania, 

56 

Ireland, 

12 

New  Jersey, 

9 

England, 

6 

New  York, 

1 

Germany, 

12 

Massachusetts, 

9 

Poland, 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

1 

Louisiana, 

2 

Maryland, 

9 

Netherlands, 

1 

Ohio, 

1 

Virginia, 

1 

121 

CONVICTED  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CRIMES. 


Larceny,  64 

Burglary,  9 

Horse  Stealing,  4 

Forgery,  1 

Manslaughter,  5 
Passing  Counterfeit  Money,  5 

Murder,  4 

Robbery,  1 

Rape,  5 

Arson,  7 


Under  20  years, 
From  20  to  30, 
„    30  to  40, 


Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

to  Kill,  5 
Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

to  Rape,  1 

Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny,  1 

Burglary  and  Larceny,  4 

Disorderly  bawdy  house,  1 

Adultery,  1 

Burglary  and  Arson,  1 

Arson  and  Larceny,  2 


AGES. 

19  From  40  to  50, 
61  „  50  to  60, 
22       „    60  to  70, 


HABITS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication,  70 

Moderate  Drinkers,  26 

Sober,  25 

121 


COLOUR. 

White  Males, 
,,  Females, 

Coloured  Males, 
„  Females, 


121 


13 
4 
2 


121 

86 
2 

30 
3 

121 
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CONVICTIONS. 

First,  86    Fourth,  3 

Second,  26    Fifth,  3 

Third,  2    Sixth,  1 


121 


EDUCATION.  RELATIONS. 

Read  and  Write,                76    Unmarried,  60 

Read  only,                        20    Married,  51 

Could  not  read  or  write,      25    Widows  and  Widowers,  6 

  Separated,  4 

121   

121 

Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age,  14 

Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21,  13 

Never  bound,  94 

121 


Of  the  above  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Penitentiary  for  the 
last  year  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 

,,         to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 
„  „  been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 

,,  ,,  their  first  reception  here,  4 

Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 

,,  ,,  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

„  „  been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 

,,  ,,  their  first  reception  here,  1 

Fourth  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 

„  ,,  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

J,  „  been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 

„  ,,  their  first  reception  here,  2 

Fifth  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary  of  one  who  had 
„  been  in  other  prisons  previous 

„  to  his  first  reception  here,  1 
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THEIR  SENTENCES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


year, 

16 

3 

years 

3 

5> 

1  month, 

3 

3 

J? 

6  months. 

3> 

3  months. 

4 

3 

)> 

10 

33 

5> 

4 

3? 

1 

4 

>> 

)> 

6 

5> 

9 

4 

53 

6 

33 

)) 

8 

5J 

3 

5 

33 

>) 

10 

J) 

1 

6 

33 

2 

years 

19 

6 

33 

n 
O 

33 

2 

5> 

1  month, 

4 

7 

33 

2 

5? 

2  months. 

2 

7 

33 

1 

33 

2 

)> 

3 

J> 

4 

7 

33 

6 

33 

2 

>) 

4 

J> 

2 

8 

33 

2 

5) 

6 

3) 

5 

10 

33 

2 

5J 

10 

3) 

1 

12 

33 

2 

5> 

11 

3J 

2 

16 

33 

Their  occupations  before  committal  were  as  follows : 


Teamster, 

1 

Scythe-maker, 

Millers, 

2 

Merchant, 

Lumberman, 

1 

Umbrella-maker, 

Waterman, 

1 

Miners, 

Weavers, 

4 

Carpenter, 

Shoemakers, 

5 

Machinists, 

Watchmaker, 

1 

Dyer, 

None, 

8 

Cook  and  Steward, 

Agent, 

1 

Baker, 

Butchers, 

2 

Wheelwright, 

Barbers, 

4 

Stonemasons, 

Sailors, 

3 

Drayman, 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

Bar-tender, 

Labourers, 

28 

Jeweller, 

Servants, 

8 

Lawyer, 

Cloth-finisher,^ 

1 

Painter, 

Brickmakers, 

4 

Tailors, 

17 


Morocco-dresser,  1    Clerk,  1 

Stonecutter,  1    Hatter,  1 

Farmers,  6    Groom,  1 

Boatmen,  9    Pin-maker,  1 

Tobacconist,  1   

121 

There  were  discharged  during  the  same  time  123  :  of  these  83 
served  their  time  out,  11  were  discharged  by  writ  of  error,  1  com- 
mitted suicide,  15  died,  12  were  pardoned  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  1  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  leaving 
in  the  Institution  at  this  time  292  prisoners. 

The  number  of  prisoners  received  since  the  admission  of  the 

first  prisoner,  10th  mo.  25, 1829,  2421 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  1619 

,,            pardon,  278 

Died,  209 

Escaped,  1 

Hanged  (crime.  Murder  on  the  High  Seas),  1 

Suicide,  4 

Removed  to  House  of  Refuge,  1 

Writ  of  Error,  14 

Sentence  changed,  1 

Habeas  corpus,  1 


2129 


Leaving,  12th  mo.  31,  1848,  292 
Viz. :  White  xMales,  204    Coloured  Males,  75 

„    Females,  5         ,,       Females,  8 


209           '  83—292 

AGES. 

Under  20  years  of  age,       302    From  50  to  60,  88 

From  20  to  30,               1200       „    60  to  70,  33 

„    30  to  40,                525      „    70  to  80,  8 

„    40  to  50,  265   

2421 
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EDUCATION.  HABITS. 

Read  and  Write,  1265  Drank  to  Intoxication,  147S 

Read  only,                       537  Moderate  Drinkers,  542 

Could  not  Read  or  Write,  619  Sober,  391 

  Uncertain,  10 

2421  •   

2421 

NATIVES  OF 

Pennsylvania,                 1141  England,  76 

New  Jersey,                    163  Scotland,  13 

Delaware,                        131  France,  14 

New  York,                      173  Germany,  112 

Maryland,                       175  Holland,  3 

Connecticut,                      39  Switzerland,  1 

Virginia,                           38  Netherlands,  2 

Massachusetts,                   33  Denmark,  3- 

South  Carolina,                   8  Sweden,  2 

North  Carolina,                   2  Italy,  1 

Ohio,                                9  Belgium,  2 

Tennessee,                         1  Canada,  7 

Kentucky,                          2  West  Indies,  1 1 

Rhode  Island,                     7  Africa,  1 

Vermont,                            4  Spain,  1 

Maine,                              6    South  America,  2 

New  Hampshire,                  6  Poland,  4 

Mississippi,                         2  Russia,  1 

Louisiana,                          4  Turkey,  1 

Alabama,                           1    Nova  Scotia,  1 

Indiana,                             1    Prussia,  2 

Missouri,                           1    Unknown,  1 

District  of  Columbia,  14   

Ireland,                          199  2421 

CONVICTIONS. 

First,                           1729    Sixth,  18 

Second,                          434    Seventh,  1 

Third,                             163    Ninth,  2 

Fourth,  60   

Fifth,                              24  2421 
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Of  the  above  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Penitentiary  have 
been  as  follows  : — 


Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 

„  „  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here, 
Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 

,,  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  ^vho  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here, 
Fourth  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 

„  ,,  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here. 
Fifth  conviction  to  this  Penitentiary  of  one  who  had 
been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  his 
first  reception  here. 


94 


122 
6 


21 
1 


COLOUR. 

White  Males, 

,,  Females, 
Coloured  Males, 
,,  Females, 


RELATIONS. 

1583    Unmarried,  1451 

48    Married,  821 

704    Widows  and  Widowers,  131 

86    Separated,  18 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age, 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound. 


385 
467 
1569 


CRIMES. 


Larceny, 

1230 

Conspiracy  to  break  pri- 

Burglary, 

278 

son. 

2 

Horse  stealing. 

155 

Selling  counterfeit  money. 

3 

Forgery, 

93 

Felony, 

1 

Robbery, 

63 

Subornation  of  perjury. 

2 

Manslaughter, 

70 

Unnatural  crime. 

4 

Passing  counterfeit  money. 

,  88 

Concealing  the  death  of 

a 

Murder  in  second  degree, 

60 

bastard  child, 

1 

Rape, 

32 

Riot, 

13 

20 


Arson, 

35 

Assault  and  battery,  with  in- 

Fraudulent insolvency, 

1 

tent  to  produce  abortion, 

1 

Horse  stealing  and  forgery, 

1 

Robbing  U.  S.  mail. 

1 

Engraving  a  bank-note  plate,  1 

Malicious  mischief. 

5 

Bigamy, 

13 

Larceny  and  breaking  prison, 

2 

Cheating  by  false  pretences, 

2 

Incestuous  adultery. 

1 

Attempt  at  burglary. 

1 

Gambling, 

1 

Attempt  to  rob  and  burglary,  3 

Conspiracy  to  defraud. 

7 

Poisoning, 

2 

Riot  and  assault  and  battery,  17 

Stealing  a  letter  from  the 

Disorderly  and  bawdy  house, 

5 

mail. 

3 

Putting  obstructions  on  rail- 

Murder on  the  High  Seas, 

1 

road. 

2 

Misdemeanour, 

8 

Conspiracy,  t 

22 

Attempt  to  poison, 

1 

Counterfeiting, 

2 

Arson  and  larceny, 

3 

Smuggling, 

I 

Assault  and  Battery, 

6 

Accessory  to  burning  bridges. 

2 

Horse  stealing  and  larceny. 

22 

Burglary  and  larceny,  1 

34 

Perjury, 

10 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pre- 

Sending a  challenge  to  fight, 

tences, 

2 

&c. 

1 

Making  a  revolt. 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

17 

Assault,  intent  to  rob. 

1 

Stealing  the  mail. 

1 

Fornication,  bastardyj&c, 

2 

Assault  and  battery,  intent 

Opening  and  embezzling  the 

to  kill. 

49 

mail, 

2 

Assault  and  battery,  intent 

Kidnapping, 

1 

to  commit  a  rape. 

30 

Intent  to  steal. 

1 

Adultery, 

1 

Burglary  and  Arson, 

1 

2421 

The  following  is  an  .Account  of  Labour  in  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  for  1848. 

Weaving. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1848         $421  86 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year     -       -  786  11 

1207  97 

To  Profit  and  Loss      ....        7725  16 


$8933  13 
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Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year    -       |8143  80 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1848  -  789  33 


$8933  13 


Cordwaining. 

Dr.  To  materials, &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1848   $1551  28 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year      -       -        2724  94 


4276  22 

To  Profit  and  Loss      -       .       .       .        4873  39 


$9149  61 


Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year     -       $8026  33 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1848  -         1122  78 


$9149  61 


Carpentering. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1848    $494  69 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year     -       -  751  21 


1245  90 

To  Profit  and  Loss      -       -       -      -   '       368  51 


$1614  41 


Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  done  during  year  -       $1188  14 
By  stock  on  hand,  I2th  mo.  31st,  1848   -  426  27 


$1614  41 


Blacksmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1848         $377  61 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year      -       -  69  09 


446  70 

To  Profit  and  Loss      -  97  83 


$544  53 
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Cr.  By  Labour  done  during  year        -       -         $211  59 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1848  -  332  94 

$544  53 

Picking  Wool  and  Oakum. 

Dr.  To  materials  charged  this  account  -       -  $18  24 

To  Profit  and  Loss      -       -       .       -  221  18 


$239  42 

Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  during  year  -  -  $239  42 
Tailoring. 

Dr.  To  amount  for  this  account  -  $  75 

To  Profit  and  Loss      -       -       -       -  168  20 


$168  95 

Cr.  By  amount  of  Labour  done  during  year  -  $168  95 
Tinsmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1848   $70  91 

To  materials,  &c.,  during  year     -       -  138  01 


$208  92 

Cr.  For  ware,  &c.,  made  during  year  -         $153  59 

By  stock  on  hand,  12th  rao.  31st,  1848  -  43  82 

By  Profit  and  Loss      -       -       -       -  11  51 


$208  92 


Profit  and  Loss. 

Dr.  To  interest  for  balance  account    -       -        $159  43 

Subsistence. 

Dr.  To  amount  expended  for  subsistence  from 

1st  mo.  1st,  to  12th  mo.  31st,  1848      -      $18665  35 

Cr.  By  Profit  and  Loss       -  $13283  33 

Balance   5382  02 


$18665  35 
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X    lUILl/    III  I  Hi  J^UOOt 

By  Weaving  - 

§7725  16 

By  Cordwaining  - 

4873  39 

By  Carpentering         -       .  - 

368  51 

T)      T)  1       1          '  4.1  ■  „  ™ 

By  Blacksmithmg  - 

vl  o3 

By  Picking  Wool  and  Oakum 

221  18 

By  Tailoring  - 

iDo  20 

$13454  27 

To  Tinsmithing  -       -       -  - 

$11  51 

To  Interest        -       -       -  - 

159  43 

By  Balance  for  Nett  Gain 

13283  33 

$13454  27 

The  orderly  conduct  of  the  prisoners  generally  continues  to 
be  very  satisfactory  ;  and  many  by  their  correct  deportment  give 
reason  to  hope,  that  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  shall  end, 
they  will  return  to  the  community  better  men,  inspired  with  sin- 
cere desires  to  live  virtuous  lives  and  thus  become  good  citizens™ 
In  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  much  depends  upon 
faithful  and  vigilant  officers  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bear 
testimony,  to  the  faithful  manner  the  overseers  perform  their  duties. 
Ever  bearing  in  remembrance,  that  without  divine  aid,  vain  are 
the  effi^rts  of  man,  may  we  ever  continue  to  look  to  Him  for  help, 
and  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  if  made  instruments  for  good 
in  His  hands,  to  Him  alone  belong  the  honour  and  the  praise. 

Very  respectfully, 

I  remain,  your  friend, 

THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD, 

Warden, 

1st  mo.  1st,  1849. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 


Gentlemen  : 

Could  I  deem  it  at  all  compatible  with  my  duties,  as  the 
medical  officer  of  the  institution,  I  would  prefer  confining  my 
Report  for  the  past  year,  to  the  presentation  of  the  usual  statistics; 
but  having  daily  forced  on  my  observation,  suffering  and  death, 
originating  in  defects  that  have  no  just  connection  with  our  dis- 
cipline, I  feel  that  I  should  be  highly  culpable,  were  I  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  is  a  want  of  harmony 
between  the  severity  of  the  separate  discipline,  and  the  period  to 
which  the  prisoners  are  subjected  to  its  influence.  Though 
rigidly  correct  when  applied  to  all,  this  remark  may  be  considered 
as  having  more  especial  reference  to  the  coloured  prisoners,  as 
the  average  period  of  their  sentences  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  whites,  notwithstanding  that  they,  in  general,  much  more 
readily  succumb  to  the  enervating  influences  of  imprisonment.* 
Indeed,  so  true  is  this,  that  the  fate  of  two  of  the  coloured 


*  To  those  interested  in  such  matters;  the  following  facts  may  prove 
interesting  and  instructive : 

Whole  number  of  white  prisoners,           -          -  -  1631 

Whole  number  of  coloured  prisoners,       -          .  .  790 

Average  length  of  sentences  of  white  prisoners,   -  2  y,,  8  ms.,   2  days. 

Average  length  of  sentences  of  coloured  prisoners,  3  y.,  3  ms  ,  14  days. 

AVhole  number  of  pardons  of  w^hite  prisoners,      -  -  253 

Whole  number  of  pardons  of  coloured  prisoners,  -  -  25 

Whole  number  of  deaths  of  white  prisoners,        -  -  73 

Whole  number  of  eleaths  of  coloured  prisoners,    -  -  141 
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prisoners  who  died  during  the  past  year,  was  predicted  by  the 
humane  judge  who  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  pass  their  sen- 
tence. Surely  some  effort  will  immediately  be  made  to  remove 
this  stain  from  the  criminal  annals  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  the  ^ 
meantime,  let  us  hope  that  when  her  penal  laws  "  be  grown 
unfit  for  the  present  time,  they  be  by  wise  judges  confined  in  the 
execution." 

The  tables  A  and  B  (pp.  29,  30)  will  exhibit  the  general 
condition  of  the  prisoners,  discharged  during  the  year. 

In  connection  with  the  length  of  sentences,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  pardons.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power,  partly,  I  believe, 
by  a  few  candid  and  honourable  men,  but  principally,  it  is  well 
known,  by  those  so  influenced  by  personal  or  political  feelings,  that 
rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  to  asperse  the  character,  or 
impugn  the  motives,  of  an  opponent,  they  would  resort  to  such 
accusations  as  would  naturally  deter  the  Executive,  no  matter  how 
humane  or  enlightened,  from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and 
thereby  sacrifice  the  lives  and  reason  of  many  w^ho,  more  unfor- 
tunate, are  often  less  criminal,  if  the  truth  were  known,  than 
thousands  who,  by  superior  cunning  and  address,  enjoy  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the*ir  fellow  men.  For  my  part, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  all  the  pardons  granted 
since  my  official  connection  with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  . 
have  been  entirely  judicious,  I  am  nevertheless  confident,  that 
the  different  executive  officers  who  have  been  in  power  during 
that  period,  have  erred  quite  as  much  in  having  denied  the  pardon 
of  many,  for  whom  that  boon  has  been  earnestly  solicited,  than  in 
having  granted  it  to  the  few,  in  whose  cases  the  propriety  of  the 
clemency  may  be  questioned.  First  let  the  criminal  code  of 
Pennsylvania  be  altered,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  her  penal 
discipline,  and  then  let  the  pardoning  power  be  limited  to  any 
extent;  but  so  long  as  the  law  directs  a  sentence,  in  many  in- 
stances equivalent  to  one  of  death,  for  an  offence  acknowledged 
to  deserve  only  a  temporary  incarceration,  I  trust  the  public 
will  encourage,  rather  than  condemn,  the  exercise  of  executive 
clemency. 
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There  is  another  injustice,  which,  though  mentioned  in  former 
Reports,  I  shall  again  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Inspectors.  I 
allude  to  the  practice  of  sending  here,  as  criminals,  persons  notori- 
ously insane  or  idiotic.  It  is  bad  enough,  certainly,  to  detain 
those  who  become  insane  during  their  imprisonment,  without 
subjecting  to  the  same  cruelty,  others,  who,  for  the  offence  for 
which  they  have  been  committed,  were  neither  legally  nor  morally 
responsible.  If  it  be  imperative  on  the  counties  to  send  here 
persons  of  this  class,  let  it  be  fairly  understood,  that  they  are  not 
considered  fit  subjects  for  our  discipline,  but  entitled,  as  far  as 
our  accommodations  will  admit  of  it,  to  the  same  treatment  they 
would  receive  in  an  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

As  regards  those  who  become  insane  during  their  imprison- 
ment, some  efforts  ought  certainly  to  be  made,  to  have  them  placed 
under  more  suitable  influences  for  their  restoration  to  health,  than 
has  been  heretofore  the  case.  So  long  as  with  us  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  discipline  as  the  sane  prisoners,  the  use  of 
medicine  alone  will  avail  but  little  for  their  recovery;  and  though 
the  sentences  of  many  happily  expire,  when  their  diseases  are  still 
in  a  curable  stage,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  not  a  few, 
who  either  die  while  under  our  care,  or  are  not  discharged  until 
their  maladies  are  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  the  comparatively  small  mortality  of  1847, 
has  been  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  large  number  of  deaths 
that  occurred  during  the  past  year.  The  mean  of  the  two  years, 
would  give  about  the  usual  annual  average  of  four  per  cent. 
Judging  from  the  present  health  of  the  prisoners,  my  opinion  is 
that  the  mortality  for  1849  will  be  small;  but  unless  a  decided 
improvement  take  place  in  our  hygienic  arrangements,  I  fear 
that  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  cannot  be 
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Strictly  speaking,  No.  1909  was  not  a  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  as  a  pardon  had  arrived  for  him,  a  few  days  previously. 
I  report  the  case,  because  w^ere  I  to  avail  myself  of  this  pretext  to 
withhold  it,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  giving  a  fair  representation 
of  our  mortality,  and  the  superiority  of  one  or  other  system  can 
never  be  justly  established,  unless  the  respective  partisans  of  both, 
are  as  faithful  in  reporting  what  contradicts,  as  they  are  ready  to 
publish  what  supports,  their  cherished  views.  May  both  parties 
remember,  that  it  is  the  lives  and  reason  of  fellow  men,  that  may 
be  saved  or  sacrificed  by  their  prejudices  or  desires. 

To  what  the  table  (D)  furnishes,  I  possess  but  little  additional 
information,  respecting  the  cases  of  insanity  that  occurred  during 
the  past  year.  On  admission,  they  seemed  to  possess  a  medium 
intellect.  The  only  one  whose  mind  appeared  below  the  average 
standard  was  No.  2344;  but  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and 
intelligence,  w^ho  knew  him  previous  to  his  imprisonment,  assures 
me,  that  he  was  not  considered  deficient  by  his  neighbours  and 
associates.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  his  mind  was  always 
rather  weak.  No.  2125  is  said  to  have  shown  symptoms  of 
insanity  while  awaiting  trial  in  the  County  prison.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  there  certainly  are  few  prisoners  who  present  less 
indications  of  insanity  than  he  did,  during  the  first  seventeen 
months  of  his  residence  with  us.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in 
order  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  reality  of  these  cases,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  Dr.  Evans, 
Physician  to  the  Frankford  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Of  the  121  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  30  have  had 
insane  relatives,  bearing  the  following  degree  of  consanguinity : 
parents  5  ;  grand-parents  1 ;  mothers  or  sisters  4;  uncles  or  aunts 
10;  cousins  10. 


Tables  accompanying  the  Physician^s  Report. 


WHITE  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1848. 


Ages. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


20  Yeai's  of  Age,  and  Under: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30     40  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  ^0  50  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 
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15 


12 


90 


30 
B. 


COLOURED  PPJSOxMERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1848. 


TIME  IN 

PRISON. 

Ages. 

1  Year  and 
Under. 

o 

n 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Total. 

Grand  total. 

20  Years  of  Age y  and  Under  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  m  imperiect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

2 

1 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  m  imperiect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
12 

8 

From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperiect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  m  imperiect  health 

in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
3 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  disch'd  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged 
improved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 

ill  imperiect  health  and  died 

1 
1 

1 

33 

31 
D. 


Event. 

Sentence  ex- 
pired, impv'd. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Unimproved. 
Improved. 

Form  of  Disease. 

Dementia. 

Dementia. 

Monomania. 

Dementia. 

Demenl^ia. 

Monomania. 

Monomania. 

Monomania. 

Monomania. 

Dementia. 

Hereditary  Ten- 
.^ency. 

None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 

Uncle  insane. 
None. 

Brother  insane. 
None. 

Brother  insane. 

j 

Time  in  Prison.  | 

J 

d    ^  ^  o       •  d    .    .  . 

'l^           -                   -  - 

Health  on 
Admission. 

Imperfect. 

Imperfect. 
Imperfect. 
Good. 

Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Imperfect. 
Good. 

6 
to 

o 
y2 

Colour. 

d 

O  GO  GO        O  ^  CO 

Fatal  Disease. 

Time 

in  Prison. 

No.  of  convic- 
tions. 

Habits. 

Social  State. 

Time  in  Co. 
Jail. 

Tcular  peritonitis. 

2  yrs. 

4  m.  13  (1. 

2d. 

Intemperate. 

Married. 

2  months. 

isis. 

1  yr. 

8  „  24 

>» 

iBt. 

Occ.  intemp. 

Married. 

9  weeks. 

isis. 

1  yr. 

9  „  17 

15 

1st. 

Intemperate. 

Married. 

10  weeks.. 

t  disease. 

3  yrs. 

9  „  6 

1st. 

Intemperate. 

Single. 

No  record 

Alia. 

3  „ 

2  „  20 

» 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Married. 

4  months. 

ning  of  brain. 

3  „ 

1  „  7 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

4  weeks. 

isis. 

10  „ 

2d,  1st  here. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

3  months. 

Tcular  phthisis. 

1  yr. 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

3  months. 

isis. 

3  yrs. 

11  „  21 

» 

2d,  1st  here. 

Intemperate. 

Single. 

No  record. 

isis. 

6  „ 

9  „  12 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

No  record. 

de. 

1  yr. 

1  „  15 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

2  months. 

isis. 

4  yrs. 

1  „  22 

» 

1st. 

Intemperate. 

Married. 

No  record. 

Tula. 

1  yr. 

3  „  19 

» 

2d. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

8  weeks 

rhoea. 

2  yrs. 

0  „  4 

7th,  2d  here. 

Intemperate. 

Married. 

9  weeks. 

nic  pleurisy. 

2  „' 

0  „  11 

J» 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

2  months. 

isis. 

2  „ 

9  „  21 

J> 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

8  months. 

Uty  of  both  Colours^ 


that  he  IS  sincerely  desirous  to  do  them  good. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  FATML  CASES  for  1848- 


Colour 

occn 

ATIOJf. 

Offence, 

Fatal  Disease. 

No.  of  convic- 

Habits, 

Social  State. 

Time  in  Co 

Number. 

Sei. 

Age. 

Nativity. 

When  Ailinilted. 

Health  on  Admission. 

Time  of  Death. 

in  Pr 

son. 

Jail. 

W 

B 

M 

Before  eonviCn. 

In  Prison. 

1986 

I 

M. 

52 

Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

Miller. 

B.  winder. 

Aug.  18,  1845. 

Imperfect. 

Larceny. 

2  yrs.  6  m's. 

January  Isl, 

Tubercular  peritonitis. 

2  yrs. 

4  m, 

13  d. 

2d. 

Intemperate. 

Married. 

2  months. 

2099 

1 

M. 

47 

Butcher. 

Weaver, 

April  21,  1846. 

Imperfect. 

Larceny. 

2  yrs.  6  m's. 

14th. 

Phthisis. 

1  yr. 

8  „ 

24  ,. 

1st, 

Occ.  inlemp. 

Married, 

9  weeks. 

2097 

1 

M. 

27 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania- 

Shoemaker. 

April  18,  1S46. 

Imperfect. 

Horse  stealing. 

2  yrs.  6  m's. 

February  4th. 

Phthisis. 

1  yr. 

9  .. 

Intemperate. 

Married, 

10  weeks.. 

1843, 

1 

M. 

33 

Oysterman. 

Shoemaker. 

May  7,  1844. 

Imperfect. 

Burglary. 

7  years. 

13th. 

Heart  disease. 

3  yrs. 

9  » 

1st. 

Intemperate. 

Single, 

No  record 

1909 

1 

M. 

44 

Delaware. 

None. 

Shoemaker. 

Nov,  29,  1844. 

Imperfect. 

Burglary, 

5  years. 

17th. 

Scrofula. 

3  „ 

2  » 

20  „ 

1st, 

Temperate. 

Married, 

4  months. 

1925 

1 

M. 

33 

New  Yorlt. 

l/ooper. 

Invalid. 

Impertect. 

Ass.  and  bat.,  in- 
tent to  commit  rape 

7  years. 

March  6th. 

01  ening  ol  brain. 

" 

'  i> 

1st, 

Temperate. 

Single. 

4  weeks. 

2221 

I 

M. 

20 

Pennsylvania. 

None. 

Shoemaker. 

May  12,  1847. 

Good, 

Larceny, 

3  years. 

„  12th. 

Phthisis. 

10  „ 

2d,  1st  here. 

Temperate. 

Single. 

3  months. 

2218 

1 

M. 

18 

Delaware 

None. 

B.  winder. 

May  10,  1847. 

Goi)d. 

Larceny. 

May  9th, 

Tubercular  phthisis. 

1  yr. 

1st. 

Temperate. 

Single, 

3  months. 

18fi5 

1 

June  8  1844. 

Phthisis. 

2d  1  St  here. 

1416 

1 

m! 

26 

Pennsylvania. 

Labourer. 

W.  picker. 

Aug.  24,  1841. 

Good. 

Burglary. 

7  years'. 

June  6lh. 

Phthisis. 

6^,." 

9  ", 

12  " 

1st, 

Temperate. 

Single, 

No  record. 

2219 

1 

M. 

21 

Germany. 
Ireland. 

None. 

Shoemaker. 

iVlay  1  1,  1847. 

Burglary. 

„  26th, 

Suicide. 

15  „ 

1st, 

Temperate. 

Single, 

2  months. 

1863 

1 

M. 

44 

Peaier. 

W.  picker. 

June  1,  1844. 

Good. 

Murder  2d  degree. 

July  22d. 

Phthisis. 

1  .> 

22  „ 

Intemperate. 

Married, 

No  record. 

2222 

1 

M. 

Maryland. 

Waiter. 

Invalid. 

May  12,  1847, 

Larceny, 

September  1st. 

Scrofula. 

1  yr. 

19  „ 

2d," 

Temperate, 

Single. 

8  weeks 

2141 

1 

M. 

67 

None. 

W.  picker. 

Aug.  23,  1846. 

Imperfect. 

Arson. 

5  years. 

Diarrhoea. 

2  yrs. 

0 !, 

4  „ 

7th,  2d  here. 

Intemperate, 
Temperate, 

Married. 

9  weeks. 

2145 

1 

M. 

41 

New  York"'" 

Labourer. 

Weaver. 

Sept.  9,  1846. 
Feb'y  6,  1846. 

Imperfect, 

Burg,  and  larceny. 

2bth, 

Chronic  pleurisy. 

2  „' 

0  „ 

11 

1st, 

Single. 

2  months. 

2070 

M. 

23 

New  York. 

None. 

B.  winder. 

Imperfect, 

8  years. 

November  27th, 

Phthisis. 

2  „' 

9  „ 

21  „ 

1st, 

Single. 

8  months. 

Table — Showing  the  per  centage  of  Mortality  among  Whites  and  Coloured,  and  the  Total  Mortality  of  both  Colours, 


Year. 

Deatbs.-White 
Prisoners. 

Jii 

Hi 

S  1  2 

Is 

S  2^ 

1848 
J^ote.— 

283 
283 

200 

)Ove  per  c 
th 

,  200 

9 

enlage  I 
per  ce 
10 

4-50 

itage  will 
5 

83 

ncluded  t1 
le  as  follo\ 
83 

6 

e  suicide, 
6 

7>20 
Adding 
1  7-20 

6-30 
hat  item 
1  6-65 

Sthe  newyorkI 
POailC  UBRARYj 

LENOX  AND 
V.S^mH  FOUNDATnONS, 


MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  close  of  another  year  presents  a  renewed  occasion  of 
devout  gratitude  to.  God,  for  the  continued  gracious  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  this  Institution. 

During  several  years  past,  there  had  been  a  manifest  progress 
in  the  proper  and  judicious  management  of  the  discipline,  until 
there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  anything  on  which  the  mind  could 
fix,  as  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but  the  past  year  has  demon- 
strated that  important  ameliorations  and  improvements  were  yet 
attainable. 

With  a  presiding  officer  whose  heart  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  and  whose  mind 
appears  to  be  concentrated  on  the  means  proper  to  be  used  for  the 
promotion  of  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness,  much  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  past  year.  It  has  been  emphatically, 
a  year  of  peace,  of  order,  and  of  good  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners,  both  towards  the  Warden,  and  the  other  officers  en- 
gaged in  their  more  immediate  supervision.  It  may  almost  be 
said,  that  discontent  and  ill-feeling  have  ceased  to  exist.  Coer- 
cive measures  are  rarely  needed,  and  I  believe,  are  never  resorted 
to,  until  moral  influences  have  been  fully  tried,  and  prove  inef- 
fectual. When  such  measures  are  adopted  as  a  final  resort,  they 
are  never  severe. 

The  consequence  of  this  even  and  temperate  course,  is,  that 
there  is  a  general  and  deep  respect  for  the  Warden  among  the 
prisoners,  a  strong  confidence  in  his  rectitude,  and  a  full  conviction 
that  he  is  sincerely  desirous  to  do  them  good. 
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Any  one  competent  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  corrupt 
mass  of  a  prison  population,  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  its 
chaotic  elements  of  ignorance,  brutality,  debased  profligacy,  and 
lawless  passion,  would  be  astonished  to  observe  the  uniform 
good  order,  and  apparent  good  disposition,  which  now  reigns 
throughout  this  Institution.  Amid  the  violence  which  rages  in 
the  midst  of  hitherto  peaceable  communities,  in  civilized  society, 
this  state  of  internal  tranquillity  is  peculiarly  significant.  It  is  a 
volume  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  system,  "which  he  who 
runs,  may  read  and  it  indicates  wisdom  and  judgment,  in  the 
administration  of  its  discipline.  All  this  is  effected  by  a  pervading 
influence,  w^hich  while  it  is  felt  everywhere,  is  seen  nowhere. 
'Tis  an  infusion  of  the  sweetness  of  Christian  Love,  in  the  bitter 
beverage  of  the  prisoner,  which  may  enable  him  to  receive  the 
cup  of  providential  chastisement,  as  that  which  is  necessary  to 
save  him  from  death. 

The  usual  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  prisoners,  have 
been  employed  with  unabated  interest  by  the  Moral  Instructor, 
and  others  whose  hearts  have  prompted  them  to  cast  in  their  con- 
tributions of  effort.  Through  the  voluntary  aid  of  ministers  of 
several  denominations,  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Sabbath 
have  exceeded  in  number,  those  of  any  former  year. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  sermons,  &c.,  have  been  deli- 
vered, averaging  forty-eight  to  each  corridor.  But  in  the  four 
corridors  containing  the  mass  of  the  prisoners,  there  have  been 
religious  services  every  Sabbath,  one  only  excepted. 

These  exercises  appear  to  be  appreciated  with  undiminished 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  and  on  some  occasions,  there 
are  encouraging  impressions  produced,  which  with  the  divine 
blessing  will  prove  effectual  and  permanent. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  duties  during  the  past  year,  I  have 
visited  all  in  the  prison,  as  often  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
The  regular  visitation  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  many  occasional  visits  in  addition. 
The  whole  number  recorded,  is  three  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  instruction  to  what  I  have  con- 
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ceived  to  be  the  manifestations  of  character  and  disposition  ;  and 
have  laboured  assiduously,  to  awaken  a  proper  sense  of  the  evil 
of  sin  in  general,  and  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  various  crimes 
of  which  they  were  individually  chargeable.  The  disposition 
prevalent  among  men,  to  cover  their  own  guilt,  and  to  palliate 
their  ofifences,  renders  this  no  easy  task.  Yet  it  is  the  only  state  of 
mind,  which  can  form  a  proper  basis,  on  which  too  perate  with 
any  prospect  of  success. 

In  some  cases,  where  indications  of  penitence  appear,  and 
ingenuous  confession  is  made,  the  good  etlect  is  neutralized,  by 
brooding  over  real  or  imaginary  wrongs,  received  in  or  from  society, 
which  leads  them  to  the  ordinary  conclusion,  that  they  are  not 
worse  than  others.   The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  right 
impressions,  and  sustaining  them  w^hen  produced,  are  innumera- 
ble.   A  book,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  having  no  inherent 
tendency  to  evil,  may  turn  the  whole  current  of  thought  and 
feeling  into  an  undesirable  channel.    Injudicious  visiters,  with 
the  best  intentions,  may  often  mar  the  symptoms  of  promise;  an 
inadvertent  expression  from  one  who  cannot  be  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  a  prisoner's  position  or  disposition,  may  do 
much  harm.    These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  many  untoward 
influences,  which  must  be  overcome  by  patient  and  prayerful 
effort.   And  while  all  that  moral  influences  can  effect  should  not  be 
left  unessayed,  the  conviction  will  inevitably  force  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  any  one,  long  devoted  to  true  philanthropic  or  religious 
effort,  that  the  only  agency  that  will  effect  radical  and  permanent 
reformation,  is  the  Spirit  of  God.    To  the  promulgation  of  the 
gospel  and  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth,  that  agency  is  promised  ; 
and  it  only  remains  to  subordinate  agents,  to  employ  such  means 
as  have  received  the  divine  sanction,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  "  His  word  will  never  return  to  Him  void,  but  that  it  will 
accomplish  all  His  pleasure."    In  accordance  with  these  views, 
I  have  continued  the  circulation  of  tracts,  and  have  often  found 
them  useful  in  awakening  such  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  as 
give  the  promise  of  future  good  results.    One  instance  occurring 
this  year,  has  been  very  satisfactory.    The  tracts  "  Little  Jane," 
and  "  The  Sinner  directed  to  the  Saviour,"  have  been  the  means 
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of  efTecting  a  remarkable  change  in  the  prisoner,  No.  2205, 
which  bears  every  mark  of  genuineness.  His  deportment  since 
that  period,  is  the  best  commentary  on  his  profession.  An  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  a  pious  brother,  will  present 
some  evidence  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  is  dated  July  2d,  and 
says,  "  It  is  now  about  five  months,  since  it  pleased  God  to  let 
me  see  and  feel  my  wretched  condition.  Some  tracts  put  into 
my  hand  by  the  Moral  Instructor,  particularly  "  Little  Jane," 
and  "  The  Sinner  directed  to  the  Saviour,"  with  other  means 
of  grace,  have  torn  a  veil  from  my  eyes,  which  blinded  me  while 
hurrying  to  perdition.  For  the  last  five  months,  I  have  prayed  in 
agony,  and  thought  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  have  mercy  upon 
me.  But  the  last  three  weeks,  I  have  enjoyed  a  heaven  below.  The 
minister  was  speaking  of  the  "Dying  Thief"  and  his  prayer.  I 
kneeled  down  in  my  cell,  and  prayed  with  a  deeply  oppressed  and 
desponding  heart,  *  Lord  remember  me.'  The  minister  coming 
to  my  cell,  conversed  awhile,  and  told  me  I  must  believe  in  Jesus 
now.  As  he  turned  to  leave  me,  I  fell  on  the  floor  weeping.  I 
tried  to  pray.  The  hope  of  mercy  sprung  up  ;  light  seemed  to 
break  upon  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  contain  the  joy  that  filled 
my  soul. — Oh !  brother,  if  your  heart  is  filled  with  pain  at  my 
dishonoured  condition,  I  am  sure  it  will  leap  for  joy,  to  know  that 
God  has  turned  my  captivity  into  triumph." 

I  have  distributed  about  eighteen  thousand  pages  of  useful 
tracts,  given  to  me  by  the  City  Tract  Society  ;  and  it  may  be  pro- 
per here  to  say,  that  if  not  flooded  by  an  excessive  circulation, 
they  are  received  with  avidity,  and  are  likely  to  be  profitable. 
But  an  excess,  especially  of  a  kind  possessing  no  sort  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  condition  of  prisoners,  will  nauseate  the  mental  appe- 
tite, and  prove  absolutely  pernicious. 

Continued  encouraging  accounts  are  occasionally  received,  of 
exemplariness  in  the  conduct  of  individuals,  discharged  at  various 
times  from  the  Institution.  I  have  heard  of  ten,  in  addition  to 
those  formerly  reported,  which  makes  the  number  ninety-four. 

Among  the  deaths  which  have  occurred  since  the  last  Annual 
Report,  there  have  been  several  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
discipline  of  this  Institution,  in  connexion  with  religious  instruc- 
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tion.  Nos.  1986,  2099, 1909,  1416,  and  2076,  presented  hope- 
ful appearances  of  a  state  of  mind  befitting  preparation  for  the 
solemn  hour  of  death.  But  as  they  were  illiterate,  possessed  of 
small  mental  endowments,  and  much  prostrated  by  disease,  there 
was  nothing  in  their  closing  history,  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
the  subject  of  report. 

The  present  moral  aspect  of  the  Penitentiary  is,  upon  the  whole, 
encouraging.  There  are  several  who  appear  to  be  the  subjects  of 
a  divine  influence,  and  nothing  has  occurred  in  their  conduct  (so 
far  as  observation  can  extend),  to  render  it  questionable. 

Others  appear  to  be  in  a  very  wholesome  state  of  moral  feeling, 
indicative  of  a  settled  purpose  of  a  change  of  life,  that  will  give 
consolation  to  the  stricken  hearts  of  parents  or  friends. 

All  the  aid  that  could  be  rendered  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties,  has  been  fully  and  cheerfully  given  by  the  Warden 
and  Overseers. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  other  benevolent  associations,  for 
their  continued  interest  and  aid,  in  promoting  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  Institution.  May  they,  and  all  others,  truly  interested 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  outcast  prisoner,  enjoy  the  blessedness 
of  His  approval    whose  favour  is  better  than  life." 


Respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor. 

Jan.  l5t,  IS 49. 
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THE 

TWENTY-FIiiST  ANNUAL  llEPORT 

Or  THE  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  on 
the  23d  day  of  April,  1829,  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  transmit  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Institution : 

From  the  1st  day  of  January,  1849,  to  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1850,  128  prisoners  were  received;  seven  more  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  101  were  white  males ;  2  white 
females  ;  23  coloured  males ;  2  coloured  females. 

Within  the  same  period  121  prisoners  have  been  discharged; 
seven  less  than  were  received.  Of  these,  81  served  out  their 
sentences,  34  were  pardoned,  and  6  died. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  51  were  white 
males;  2  white  females;  23  coloured  males;  5  coloured  females. 
Of  those  discharged  by  pardon,  29  were  white  males ;  2  white 
females;  3  coloured  males.  Deaths,  5  white  males  ;  1  coloured 
male.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during 
the  year  was  420 ;  of  these,  312  were  white,  and  108  coloured, 
showing  a  per  centage  of  mortality  of  1*6  as  to  the  white,  and  -92 
as  to  the  coloured  prisoners ;  and  1*44  on  the  whole  number. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1850,  there  were  in  confinement 
299  prisoners :  of  these  220  were  white  males ;  3  white  females ; 
71  coloured  males;  5  coloured  females. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  financial  operations  and  present 
condition  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  full  statistical  information 
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in  regard  to  the  reception  and  discharge  of  prisoners,  may  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Warden,  which  is  transmitted  with 
the  present  Report.  They  have  been  compiled  with  care,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  accurate  in  all  respects. 

In  several  of  the  Annual  Reports  made  to  the  Legislature, 
attention  has  been  called  to  that  part  of  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  directs  the  different  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. It  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  our  criminal  law,  not  now 
introduced  for  the  first  time,  that  when  the  separate  system  was 
adopted,  the  sentences  prescribed  for  the  several  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  were  not  sufficiently  graduated  to  the  increased 
severity  of  the  new  system.  In  regard  to  many  offences  the 
maximum  sentences  remained  the  same  under  the  new  system 
as  under  the  old,  while,  in  point  of  severity,  the  two  modes  of 
punishment  will  be  set  down  by  every  rational  mind  as  vastly 
different.  There  are  few  men  of  full  experience  on  the  subject, 
who  would  not  prefer  to  serve  a  sentence  of  seven  years  with 
the  privilege  of  intercourse  with  others,  than  to  remain  half 
that  time  in  separate  confinement.  In  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
spectors the  subject  continues  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  during  the  year  will  appear  from 
the  Report  of  the  Physician.  They  were  shielded  entirely  from 
the  epidemic  which  prevailed  so  largely  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  constitutions  of  many 
of  them  have  been  broken  by  disease  and  licentious  habits,  that 
their  digestive  powers  are  impaired  by  want  of  exercise,  and 
that  their  diet  is  necessarily  coarse  and  seldom  changed.  The 
same  fact  was  observed  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
1832;  and  it  may  form  the  subject  of  deduction  in  medical 
science. 

The  Physician  has  called  attention  to  certain  improvements, 
which  are  regarded  as  desirable,  relating  partially  to  the  plan 
of  the  building,  and  to  defects  in  the  mode  of  administering  the 
system  prescribed  by  law,  some  of  which  may  require  legislative 
action.  Other  improvements  are  spoken  of  as  having  been 
made,  which  it  is  hoped  will  produce  all  the  favourable  effects 
anticipated  from  them. 
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Many  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  Physician  illustrate  in  a 
forcible  manner  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  separate  system. 
For  reasons  which  are  stated  in  previous  Reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors, they  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  re-produce  this  argu- 
ment on  every  occasion  of  an  Annual  Report.  The  time  has 
long  since  arrived  when  the  system  must  justify  itself  by  the 
facts  to  which  each  year  gives  birth.  These  facts  are  found  in 
the  statistical  information  annually  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
and  particularly  in  the  tables  respecting  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  prisoners.  By  these,  the  friends  of  the  system  are 
content  that  it  shall  be  judged. 

The  accompanying  Report  of  the  Moral  Instructor,  will  be 
found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  labours  performed  by  that 
officer,  and  by  those  benevolent  persons  who  co-operate  wdth  him 
in  his  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  labours  to  the  prisoner  and  to  society.  While  reforma- 
tion is  not  the  sole  or  even  main  object  of  punishment,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  desirable  eifect  of  it.  Whether  the  prisoners 
annually  discharged  from  this  Institution  shall  return  to  society 
resolved  upon  a  life  of  virtue  or  a  life  of  crime,  is  an  important 
question  to  the  community.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  a 
class  of  men  poorly  instructed  in  their  duty,  oftentimes  from  a 
depravity  of  nature,  which  has  no  desire  to  be  enlightened,  but 
frequently  from  the  absence  of  all  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  mass  of  them  catch 
at  instruction  with  avidity.  On  the  minds  of  some,  a  permanent 
impression  for  good  is  not  unfrequently  produced.  To  those 
instrumental  in  achieving  this  result,  and  particularly  to  the  oc- 
casional visiters,  whose  only  object  is  the  highest  w^elfare  of  their 
fellow  men,  the  thanks  of  the  community  are  emphatically  due. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year,  was  the  death  of 
Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  Board,  which 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  December.  Mr.  Bevan  had  been  for 
twenty  years  identified  with  the  support  of  the  separate  system 
of  prison  discipline,  and  had  served  as  an  Inspector  of  this  Peni- 
tentiary from  the  3d  day  of  July,  1834,  until  the  date  of  his 
decease.  The  Institution  stands  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the 
strong  practical  sense  which,  during  this  period,  he  brought  to 
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the  direction  of  its  affairs.  To  the  Inspectors  he  had  greatly 
endeared  himself,  by  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  the  amenity  of 
his  manners.  No  instance  is  recollected  by  those  who  served 
with  him  during  the  whole  term  of  his  official  duty,  in  which  he 
was  betrayed  into  a  word  or  an  act  unbecoming  a  refined  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  To  the  prisoners  his  advice  was  affectionate, 
timely,  and  pointed;  and,  although  an  active  and  enterprising 
man  of  business,  the  discharged  prisoners  seldom  failed  to  find 
him  ready  to  supply  both  counsel  and  relief.  His  charity  was 
abundant, — his  religious  faith  decided.  A  main  object  of  his 
life  was  peace — peace  with  God,  peace  with  himself,  peace  with 
the  world;  and  in  all  instances  of  the  disturbed  relations  of 
friends,  he  was  an  eminently  successful  mediator.  By  his  death, 
the  officers  of  the  Institution  have  lost  a  judicious  counsellor ; 
the  prisoners,  a  faithful  friend ;  the  marts  of  trade,  a  merchant  of 
lofty  and  unbending  integrity ;  and  religion  and  philanthropy, 
an  advocate  who  enforced  their  claims  by  the  most  powerful  of 
all  arguments,  and  the  most  persuasive  of  all  appeals — a  con- 
sistent life. 

On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bevan,  the  Supreme  Court  appointed 
Hugh  Campbell,  Esq.,  to  supply  the  vacancy  thus  created. 

The  existence  of  that  providential  care  which  extends  alike 
over  the  just  and  the  unjust,  may  be  recognized  in  the  quiet 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  prison  during  the  past  year ;  in  the 
fidelity  with  which  those  entrusted  with  its  management  have 
discharged  their  duties ;  in  the  general  prosperity  which  has 
marked  its  affairs ;  in  exemption  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness ;  and  in  the  successful  dissemination  among  the  pri- 
soners of  those  principles  of  morality  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  human  happiness. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  A.  PORTER, 
JOHN  BACON, 
RICHARD  YAUX, 
HUGH  CAMPBELL. 

Philadelphia,  March  5th,  1850. 


WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Respected  Friends  : 

I  herewith  lay  before  you  the  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Statistics  of  the  Penitentiary  for  the  past  year,  by  which  it  will 
appear  that,  during  it,  we  have  received  128  prisoners,  127  of 
Avhom  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  one  has  been  consigned 
to  us  for  safe  keeping  as  a  lunatic. 
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Philadelphia 

10 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

16 

2 

2 

44 

Lancaster 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Schuylkill 

10 

1 

11 

Montgomery 

2 

3 

5 

Bucks 

4 

4 

Luzerne 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Northampton 

3 

3 

Cumberland 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Wayne 

3 

3 

Franklin 

4 

1 

5 

York 

2 

1 

3 

Delaware 

2 

2 

Chester 

2 

2 

Mifflin 

2 

2 

Centre 

1 

1 

1 

Tioga 

1 

2 

Northumberland 

1 

Lebanon 

1 

1 

2 

Carbon 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

Columbia 

1 

2 

Bradford 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Lycoming 

1 

1 

2 

P'ike 

1 

United  States 

1 

2 

Monroe 

1 

1 

Lehigh 

1 

61 

7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

16 

2 

2 

1 

2 

128 
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Within  the  same  period  there  were  discharged  121 ;  of  these 
81  served  their  time  out,  34  were  pardoned,  and  6  died ;  leaving 
in  the  Institution  at  this  date  299  prisoners,  viz. :  220  white 
males;  3  white  females;  71  coloured  males,  and  5  coloured 
females. 

Of  the  128  prisoners  that  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
there  were 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania, 

48 

Georgia, 

1 

New  Jersey, 

5 

Ireland, 

22 

New  York, 

8 

England, 

3 

Delaware, 

2 

Germany, 

18 

Maine, 

1 

Poland, 

1 

Maryland, 

8 

Louisiana, 

1 

Kentucky, 

1 

Scotland, 

1 

Virginia, 

3 

Prussia, 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

2 

Canada, 

2 

JL^iO 

CONVICTED  OP  THE 

FOLLOWING  CRIMES: 

Larceny, 

61 

Horse  Stealing  and  Lar- 

Burglary, 

7 

ceny, 

1 

Horse  Stealing, 

4 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

6 

Forgery, 

4 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods, 

1 

Manslaughter, 

4 

Bigamy, 

1 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money, 

3 

Riot, 

16 

Murder, 

2 

Kidnapping, 

2 

Robbery, 

2 

Obtaining  Goods  by  False 

Rape, 

2 

Pretences, 

2 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

Malicious  Mischief, 

1 

to  Kill, 

4 

Conspiracy, 

2 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

to  Rape, 

3 

128 

AGES. 

Under  20  years, 

20 

From  40  to  50, 

18 

From  20  to  30, 

61 

"    50  to  60, 

4 

"    30  to  40, 

23 

"    60  to  70, 

2 

128 
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HABITS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication, 
Moderate  Drinkers, 
Sober, 


First, 
Second, 


COLOUR. 

68    White  Males, 
22       "  Females, 
38    Coloured  Males, 

"  Females, 


128 


CONVICTIONS. 

105  Third, 
18  Fourth, 


101 
2 
23 
2 

128 

3 
2 

128 


EDUCATION.  RELATIONS. 

Read  and  Write,  80  Unmarried, 

Read  only,  22  Married, 

Could  not  Read  or  Write,    26  Widows  and  Widowers, 

  Separated, 

128 


Bound,  and  served  till  21  years  of  age, 
Bound,  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound. 


72 
44 

9 

3 

128 

18 
12 

98 

128 


Of  the  above  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Penitentiary,  for  the 
last  year,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  6 
"  "        to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  4 

Fourth  conviction  under  the  separate  system,  1 


4  months, 
6  " 
9  " 


THEIR  SENTENCES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

2  2  years  9  months,  1 

3  3  years,  11 
3     3"     3  months,  4 
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1  year, 

35 

3 

years 

6  months 

1 

1  year  2  months, 

1 

4 

a 

4 

1  year  3  months 

4 

5 

4 

1    u  4 

6i 

1 

6 

3 

1  6 

61 

11 

6 

u 

6  months, 

1 

1    "  7 

ii 

1 

7 

u 

1 

1    "  8 

6i 

1 

8 

u 

3 

1    "  9 

ii 

2 

9 

6  months. 

1 

2  years, 

22 

10 

a 

2 

2    "    1  month. 

1 

11 

a 

9  months. 

1 

2    "    6  months. 

3 

Committed  as  a  Lunatic, 

1 

128 


Their  occupations  before  committal  were  as  follows : — 


Tinsmith, 

1 

Tailor, 

1 

Shoemakers, 

7 

Carter, 

1 

Labourers, 

37 

Brickmakers, 

5 

Carpenters, 

10 

Hatter, 

1 

Farmers, 

9 

Attorney  at  Law, 

1 

Harness-maker, 

1 

Hostlers, 

2 

Boatmen, 

3 

Moulder, 

1 

No  occupation. 

3 

Weavers, 

5 

Servants, 

5 

Pump-makers, 

2 

Printer, 

1 

Clerk, 

1 

Puddler, 

1 

Cabinet-makers, 

2 

Butchers, 

2 

Miner, 

1 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

Ship  Carpenter, 

1 

Stonemasons, 

3 

Painters, 

2 

Chair-maker, 

1 

Forgeman, 

1 

Seamen, 

4 

Plasterer, 

1 

Student  at  Law, 

1 

Coach-maker, 

1 

Tanner, 

1 

Turner, 

1 

Dyers, 

2 

Trunk-maker, 

1 

Confectioner, 

1 

Rope-maker, 

1 

128 
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A. 

The  number  of  prisoners  received  since  the  admission  of  the 


first  prisoner,  10th  mo.  25,  1829,  2549 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  1700 

"            pardon,  312 

Died,  215 

Escaped,  1 

Hanged  (crime,  Murder  on  High  Seas),  1 

Suicide,  4 

Removed  to  House  of  Refuge,  1 

VYrit  of  Error,  14 

Sentence  changed,  1 

Habeas  corpus,  1 

  2250 

Leaving  12th  mo.  31,  1849  299 
Viz:  White  Males,  220    Coloured  Males,  71 

"     Females,  3         "      Females,  5—299 

AGES. 

Under  20  years  of  age,      322    From  50  to  60,  92 

From  20  to  30,              1261       "    60  to  70,  35 

"    30  to  40,               548       "    70  to  80,  8 

"    40  to  50,  283   

2549 

EDUCATION.  HABITS. 

Read  and  Write,  1345    Drank  to  Intoxication,  1546 

Read  only,  559    Moderate  Drinkers,  564 

Could  not  Read  or  Write,  645    Sober,  429 

  Uncertain,  10 

2549   

2549 

NATIVES  OF 

Pennsylvania,                1189    Ireland,  221 

New  Jersey,                     168    England,  79 

Delaware,                       133    Scotland,  14 

New  York,                      181    France,  14 

Maryland,                       183    Germany,  130 
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Connecticut, 

39 

Holland, 

Q 

o 

Virginia, 

41 

Switzerland, 

1 

1 

Massachusetts, 

33 

Netherlands, 

A 

South  Caronna, 

o 
o 

Denmark, 

q 

North  Carolina, 

2 

Sweden, 

o 
Z 

Ohio, 

9 

Italy, 

1 

Tennessee, 

1 

"r»   1  • 

Belgium, 

L 

Kentucky, 

o 
o 

Canada, 

Q 

Rhode  Island, 

7 

West  Indies, 

1  i 

Vermont, 

4 

Airica, 

1 
1 

Maine, 

7 

bp  am, 

1 

New  Hampshire, 

/-» 

D 

South  America, 

9 

Mississippi, 

2 

T*    1  T 

Poland, 

0 

Louisiana, 

5 

Russia, 

J. 

Alabama, 

± 

J.  uiKey, 

1 

Indiana, 

1 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

Missouri, 

1 

Prussia, 

3 

District  of  Columbia, 

16 

Unknown, 

1 

Georgia, 

1 

2549 


First, 

Second, 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth, 


CONVICTIONS. 

1834  Sixth, 
452  Seventh, 
156  Ninth, 

62 

24 


18 
1 
2 
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Of  the  above  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Penitentiary  have 
been  as  follows : — 

Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  100 
"  "  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  126 
Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system,  6 
"  "  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 
first  reception  here,  21 
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Fourth  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 

"  "         to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their 

first  reception  here, 
Fifth  conviction  to  this  Penitentiary  of  one  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to 

his  first  reception  here, 


COLOUR. 

White  Males,  1684 

Females,  50 

Coloured  Males,  727 

"      Females,  88 


RELATIONS. 

Unmarried,  1523 

Married,  865 

Widows  and  Widowers,  140 

Separated,  21 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age. 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21, 
Never  bound. 


403 
479 
1667 


CRIMES. 


Larceny,  1291 
Burglary,  285 
Horse  stealing,  159 
Forgery,  97 
Robbery,  65 
Manslaughter,  74 
Passing  counterfeit  money,  91 
Murder  in  second  degree,  62 
Rape,  34 
Arson,  35 
Fraudulent  insolvency,  1 
Horse  stealing  and  forgery,  1 
Engraving  a  bank-note  plate,  1 
Bigamy,  14 
Cheating  by  false  pretences,  2 
Attempt  at  burglary,  1 
Attempt  to  rob  and  burglary,  3 
Poisoning,  2 
Stealing  a  letter  from  the 

mail,  3 
Murder  on  the  High  Seas,  1 


Conspiracy  to  break  pri- 


son, 


Selling  counterfeit  money 
Felony, 

Subornation  of  perjury. 
Unnatural  crime. 
Concealing  the  death  of  a 

bastard  child,  1 
Riot,  29 
Assault  and  battery,  with  in- 
tent to  produce  abortion,  1 
Robbing  U.  S.  mail,  1 
Malicious  mischief,  6 
Larceny  and  breaking  prison,  2 
Incestuous  adultery,  1 
Gambling,  1 
Conspiracy  to  defraud,  7 
Riot  and  assault  and  battery,  1 7 
Disorderly  and  bawdy  house,  5 
Putting  obstructions  on  rail- 
road, 2 
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Misdemeanour, 

8 

Conspiracy,  24 

Attempt  to  poison, 

1 

Counterfeiting,  2 

Arson  and  larceny. 

3 

Smuggling,  1 

Assault  and  Battery, 

6 

Accessoryto  burning  bridges,  2 

Horse  stealing  and  larceny,  23 

Burglary  and  larceny,  40 

Perjury, 

10 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pre- 

Sending a  challenge  to  fight 

tences,  4 

&c. 

1 

Making  a  revolt,  1 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

18 

Assault,  intent  to  rob,  1 

Stealing  the  mail, 

1 

Fornication,  bastardy,  &c.,  2 

Assault  and  battery,  intent 

Opening  and  embezzling  the 

to  kill. 

53 

mail,  2 

Assault  and  battery,  intent 

Kidnapping,  3 

to  commit  a  rape, 

33 

Intent  to  steal,  1 

Adultery, 

1 

Burglary  and  Arson, 

1 

2549 

The  following  is  an  Account  of  Labour  in  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  for  1849. 

"Weaving. 

Dr.   To  materials  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1849        $789  33 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year       -       -        732  66 


1521  99 

To  Profit  and  Loss        -       -       .       .      6189  02 


$7711  01 


Cr.   By  amount  manufactured  during  year     -     $7221  37 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1849   -        489  64 


$7711  01 


Cordwaining. 

Dr.   To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1849  $1122  78 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year       -       -      2630  20 


3752  98 

To  Profit  and  Loss       -      -      .      .      4741  13 


$8494  11 
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Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  during  year  $7052  67 

By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1849  -      1441  44 

$8494  11 

Carpentering. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1849  $426  27 

To  materials,  &c.,  during  year       -       -        875  49 

1301  76 

To  Profit  and  Loss       -  355  04 


$1656  80 


Cr.  By  amount  of  labour  done  during  year    -     $1372  96 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1849  -        283  84 

$1656  80 

Blacksmithing. 

Dr.  To  materials  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1849  -      $332  94 
To  materials,  &c.,  during  year       -       -  83  32 

416  26 

To  Profit  and  Loss       ....         95  61 


$511  87 


Cr.  By  labour  done  during  year  -       -       -      $288  50 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1849  -        223  37 


$511  87 


Picking  Wool  and  Oakum. 

Dr.  To  Profit  and  Loss       ....  $219  78 

Cr.   By  amount  of  labour  during  year   -       -  214  00 

By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1849  -  5  78 

$219  78 

Tailoring. 

Dr.  To  profit  and  loss         -      -      -      .  $247  31 

Cr.  By  amount  of  labour  done  during  year    -  $247  31 
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Tinsmitliing. 

Dr.  To  materials,  &c.,  on  hand,  1st  mo.  1st,  1849  $  43  82 

122  45 


To  materials,  &c.,  during  year 
To  Profit  and  Loss 


Cr.  Por  ware,  &c.,  made  during  year  - 
By  stock  on  hand,  12th  mo.  31st,  1849 


Profit  and  Loss. 

Dr.  To  interest  for  balance  account 

Subsistence. 

Dr.  To  amount  expended  for  subsistence  from 
1st  mo.  1st,  to  12th  mo.  31st,  1849 

Cr.  By  Profit  and  Loss       -      -      -  . 
Balance  - 


Profit  and  Loss, 

Cr.        By  Weaving       .       -  - 
By  Cordwaining 
By  Carpentering 
By  Blacksmithing 
By  Picking  Wool  and  Oakum 
By  Tailoring      -       .  - 
By  Tinsmithing 
By  Sundry  Labour 


Dr.        To  Interest 

By  Balance  for  Nett  Gain 


166  27 
81  43 


$247  70 

$210  51 
37  19 

$247  70 
$221  87 

$16632  43 

$11768  39 
4864  04 

$16632  43 


$6189  02 
4741  13 
355  04 
95  61 
219  98 
247  31 
81  43 
60  94 

$11990  26 

$221  87 
11768  39 


$11990  26 
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The  general  liealtli  of  the  prison  lias  been  good ;  but  little 
acute  disease  has  prevailed;  but  six  prisoners  have  died.  Our 
inmates  were  favoured  to  escape  the  cholera  during  its  preval- 
ence in  the  community  the  past  summer.  As  in  the  former  visita- 
tion of  this  direful  scourge,  no  case  occurred  within  our  walls. 

The  orderly  and  correct  deportment  of  the  prisoners  has  been 
very  satisfactory ;  punishment  of  any  kind  has  rarely  been  re- 
sorted to — that  of  the  dark  cell  but  twice  during  the  year.  In 
maintaining  the  discipline,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  vigilance 
and  faithfulness  of  the  Overseers,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
generally  assidious  in  the  performance  of  their  duties :  firml}^ 
yet  kindly,  enforcing  the  mild  discipline  of  the  Institution. 

In  my  Report  of  1  month  1st,  1846,  I  adverted  to  the  neces- 
sity of  repairing  the  old  blocks.  The  roofs  of  these,  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3,  are  in  very  bad  condition,  and  though  various  attempts 
have  been  made,  by  patching,  to  stop  the  leaks,  they  have  been 
of  no  avail,  and  it  has  come  to  that  point  when  they  will  have  to 
be  abandoned  entirely  or  newly  roofed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend, 

THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD, 

Yy^arden, 


1  mo.  1st,  1850. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen  : 

Having  witnessed  tlie  effects  of  separate  imprisonment  as 
administered  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  on  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  two  generations^  of  the  inmates  of  that  Institu- 
tion, I  consider  that  a  candid  exposition  of  my  opinions  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  subject  is  equally  due  both  to  the  friends 
and  to  the  opponents  of  the  system.  And  if  in  the  expression 
of  my  views  I  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ultra  advocates  of 
either  system,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire 
truthfully  to  represent  the  convictions  that  have  been  forced 
upon  me  by  five  and  a  half  years'  observation  and  reflection. 

In  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  respecting  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  my  opinion  is, 
that  neither  its  friends  nor  its  opponents  have  placed  it  in  its 
proper  light.  Its  friends,  many  of  them  at  least,  considering  it 
perfect  as  it  now  stands,  view  any  suggestion  for  its  improve- 
ment as  a  denial  of  its  just  merits,  or  a  covert  attempt  to 
destroy  it ;  while  its  enemies,  founding  their  opinions  on  effects 
that  are  only  due  to  defective  administration,  and  deeming  it 
susceptible  of  no  improvement,  denounce  it  as  barbarous  and 
inhuman.  Now,  I  am  confident,  that  no  candid  and  competent 
observer  would  for  a  moment  agree  with  the  dogmas  of  either 
party.  Place  him  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  after  due 
deliberation,  though  he  may  acknowledge  to  our  Boston  friends 
having  seen  somewhat  to  justify  their  philanthropic  ire,  he  will 
at  the  same  time  assure  them  with  confidence  that  very  little 

«  The  average  length  of  sentences  of  white  persons  is  2  years,  8  months,  and 
2  days;  of  coloured,  3  years,  3  months,  and  14  days;  therefore,  my  five  and  a 
half  years'  official  connection  with  the  Institution  have  enabled  me  to  witness  its 
effects  on  the  health  of  two  (jeneraiions  of  its  inmates,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
use  of  that  term. 
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improvement  in  the  construction  and  administration  of  the 
Philadelpliia  Institution  is  required  to  place  it,  as  regards 
health,  on  a  par  "with  their  cherished  model  at  Charlestown. 

Nor  would  these  architectural  and  disciplinary  modifications 
involve  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  professed  principles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  The  separation  of  convicts  from  each 
other  can  be  as  easily  effected  with  due  regard  to  physiological 
laws  as  in  utter  defiance  of  them ;  and,  surely,  hardly  any  one 
need  now  be  told  that  where  the  dictates  of  these  laws  are 
respected  they  yield  in  return  longevity  and  health,  but  where 
their  requirements  are  despised,  whether  it  be  in  a  castle  or  in  a 
cottage,  m  alms-house  or  a  prison,  the  inevitable  results  are  suf- 
fering and  death.  Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  any  one 
visiting  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  will  find  a  sufficient  violation 
of  these  laws  to  account  for  all  the  undue  amount  of  physical 
and  mental  diseases  it  contains,  without  charging  them  to  the 
principle  of  separation. 

The  mode  of  heating  the  Establishment  is  exceedingly  defec- 
tive. In  cold  weather  a  uniform  and  sufficiently^  high  tempera- 
ture is  quite  unattainable,  notwithstanding  our  most  strenuous 
eflforts;  and  the  injury  to  health  hence  arising  is  quite  too 
obvious  to  be  questioned. 

If  we  visit  the  cells  when  the  temperature  out  of  doors  docs 
not  require  the  aid  of  fire,  though  we  may  find  the  walls  dry, 
and  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  the  prisoners  comfortable,  yet  it 
is  not  unlikely  tliat  we  may  find  the  former  dripping,  and  the 
latter  saturated  with  condensed  moisture :  and,  if  we  add  to 
this,  the  practice  which  has  prevailed  of  washing  or  rather 
flooding  the  cell  floors  once  a-week — some  of  the  prisoners 
actually  turning  their  hydrants  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow 
until  the  floor  is  covered — I  think  many  cases  of  consumption 
can  be  accounted  for,  without  seeking  the  cause  in  the  patient's 
isolation. 

The  importance  of  fresh,  pure  air  to  the  well-being  both  of 
mind  and  body,  need  not  in  these  days  be  insisted  on ;  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ventilation  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary is  defective.  It  is  true,  when  the  doors  communicating 
with  the  yards  and  corridors  are  open  a  stream  of  fresh  air 
rushes  through  the  cells,  which  imparts  life  and  vigor  to  their 
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inmates,  but  when  these  are  closed — and  this  under  present 
arrangements  must  average  more  than  twenty-two  hours  a-day 
— the  current  ahiiost  ceases,  and  a  more  or  less  vitiated  atmos- 
phere alone  remains  to  be  inhaled  by  the  prisoners. 

There  are  few  more  potent  sources  of  ill  health  than  the 
emanations  from  privies,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  our  cells  these 
odors  are  often  intolerably  offensive.  The  use  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  the  tight  fitting  covers  recently  applied,  have  done 
much  to  abate  this  disagreeable  nuisance ;  but  until  our  supply 
of  water  admits  of  the  cess-pipes  being  washed  out  at  least  once 
a-day,  more  or  less  injury  to  health  must  arise  from  them. 

I  cannot  probably  find  a  more  fitting  place  than  this  to  notice 
the  existence  of  a  similar  nuisance,  which,  though  situated 
beyond  the  walls,  requires  but  the  aid  of  a  north-easterly  wind 
to  render  its  effects  in  our  midst  most  painfully  manifest.  I 
allude  to  the  poudrette  manufactory  located  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  building.  It  is  true,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  establish- 
ment is  not  invariably  perceptible  to  us  by  its  odor,  but  that 
the  air  which  we  breathe  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  its  effluvia  cannot  be  questioned. 

Combined  with  the  foregoing  hygienic  defects  it  would  be 
hard  to  calculate  the  exact  influence  of  the  deficient  light  of  our 
cells  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  but  that  it  exerts  a  con- 
siderable power  in  the  production  of  disease  both  experience 
and  analogy  sufficiently  prove.  On  plants,  the  effects  of  cellars 
and  other  darkened  situations  are  familiar  to  all ;  and  men  and 
animals  when  deprived  of  light,  though  they  enjoy  every  other 
source  of  health,  are  distinguished  by  their  pallid  looks  and 
other  marks  of  imperfect  organization. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  hygienic  defects  that  exist 
in  the  construction  of  the  cells,  and  though  I  do  not  pretend 
that  any  of  them,  save  the  first,  always  exist  in  the  extreme,  yet 
all  of  them  are  present  in  a  considerable  degree ;  and  when 
their  separate  influences  are  combined,  no  candid  man  can  doubt, 
whether  he  be  friend  or  enemy  of  our  system,  that  they  must  j 
exert  an  unequivocal  power  in  the  production  of  disease.  i 

The  healthy  or  unhealthy  character  of  different  trades  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nearly  all  those  in  opera-  ' 
tion  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  are  proverbially  deleterious.  ( 
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In  the  Shoemaking  and  Weaving  Departments  the  great  majority 
of  our  prisoners  are  engaged;  six  or  eight  are  Carpentering 
and  Bhxcksmithing,  and  the  remainder — a  third  of  the  whole 
number  —  are  either  entirely  idle,  or  pursue  the  stultifying 
labour  of  "Wool  and  Oakum  picking.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  I 
do  not  deem  it  practicable,  and  under  proper  regulations  even 
as  regards  health  necessary,  materially  to  reduce  the  number  of 
prisoners  occupied  at  the  first  mentioned  trades ;  but  the  neces- 
sity for  employing  a  single  man  at  Wool  or  Oakum  picking  does 
not  exist. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  former  reports,  another  source  of 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  is  the  disproportion  that 
exists  between  the  severity  of  the  discipline  and  the  period 
during  which  they  are  subjected  to  its  influence.  There  are 
many  who  consider  our  system  milder  than  that  of  Auburn ;  but 
that  is  certainly  an  error.  If  the  number  and  severity  of 
punishments  for  breaches  of  discipline  be  considered  a  criterion, 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  is  certainly  the  milder ;  but  those  w^ho 
reflect,  will  readily  understand  that  the  few  and  trifling  punish- 
ments inflicted  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  only  prove  the 
moral  superiority  of  its  discipline,  and  are  no  index  whatever  of 
its  influence  on  the  health  of  body  or  mind. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority  connected  with 
the  Pentonville  Penitentiary,  that  the  separate  system  cannot 
be  safely  administered  for  more  than  a  year  or  eighteen  months. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  rare  intelligence  that  has  been  called 
to  the  guidance  of  that  Institution,  but  I  truly  believe  that  my 
own  experience  justifies  me  in  saying  that  prisoners  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System  for  years  wdth  perfect  safety  to  both  mind  and  body. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  results  of  the  Pentonville  Penitentiary 
can  be  considered  fair  criteria  of  what  we  may  expect  in  an 
American  prison,  where  the  same  discipline  is  adopted.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  influences  of  imprisonment,  the  Pentonville 
convict  has  the  certainty  of  an  ignominious  exile  constantly 
preying  on  his  mind ;  and  those  only  who  have  voluntarily  left 
their  native  country  can  properly  estimate  the  mental  distress 
and  consequent  disease  due  to  that  cause.  The  prisoner  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  has  no  such  harassing  thoughts  to  contend 
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witli.  He  knows  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment 
his  punishment  will  end :  and  that  he  will  be  free  to  return  to 
his  native  place,  or  to  seek  any  other  home  prompted  by  his 
interests  or  inclinations. 

If  I  have  charged  to  hygienic  defects  in  the  construction  of 
the  cells  and  unhealthy  avocations,  most  of  the  undue  amount 
of  disease  that  prevails  among  our  prisoners,  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  fully  sustain  the  truth  of  my  opinion. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Institution  about  one  hundred  prisoners 
have  been  employed  in  carpentering  and  blacksmithing ;  and  it 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  fact,  that  among  those  so 
engaged  but  two  deaths  have  occurred,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  a  solitary  case  of  insanity  originated,  though  they  have 
been  as  rigidly  separated  from  their  fellow  convicts  as  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  bending  over  the  last  or  seated  at  the  loom. 
I  think  that  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  this  will  be  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  separating 
convicts  from  each  other  inimical  to  life  or  reason,  and  the  lesson 
it  should  teach  ourselves  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  or  expect  to  see  the  Institution  turned 
into  a  penal  colony  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  but  I  heartily 
desire  to  see  as  many  of  our  prisoners  employed  in  these  capa- 
cities as  circumstances  admit  of. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  weaving  and  shoemaking  on  the 
health,  I  believe  that  much,  very  much,  can  be  done  to  avert 
their  evil  tendencies.  In  the  first  place  the  strictest  scrutiny 
should  be  exercised  that  the  prisoners  selected  for  these  employ- 
ments possess  the  necessary  mental  and  physical  vigor  to  resist 
their  enervating  influences.  This  has  not  heretofore  been  the 
case.  Prisoners  are  often  put  to  weaving  and  shoemaking 
whose  unhappy  fate  the  officers  truthfully  predict  on  the  day  of 
their  reception.^  The  present  exercising  yards  are  compara- 
tively little  used,  and,  their  high  walls  obstructing  the  sun,  are 
almost  perpetually  damp,  and  aid  very  much  in  keeping  the 
cells  in  the  same  condition.    The  labor  and  expense  of  convert- 

'  In  all  eflPorts  that  have  been  made  to  lessen  the  injurious  effects  of  these 
unhealthy  avocations,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  high  sense  of  the 
intelligence  and  humanity  that  have  been  invariably  displayed  by  the  officers  of 
the  different  departments. 
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ing  these  yards  into  excellent  workshops  Tvould  be  comparatively 
trifling,  and  other  exercising  yards  in  every  respect  superior 
could  be  erected  at  a  proper  distance.  This  alone  would  exert 
the  happiest  influence  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  especially 
if  some  simple  gymnastic  exercise  were  combined  wdth  it.  I 
have  been  informed  that  machines  can  be  easily  constructed 
which  would  enable  our  shoemakers  to  stand  erect  when  at  their 
work.  If  this  be  true  the  suggestion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
as  cordwaining  is  by  far  the  most  destructive  to  health  of  all 
our  employments.  Besides,  when  symptoms  of  failing  health 
appear,  such  arrangements  should  exist  as  would  enable  us, 
instantly,  to  remove  the  individual  to  some  out-door  employ- 
ment, at  which  he  could  remain  until  either  his  health  is  restored 
or  his  sentence  expires.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  health 
of  a  weaver  or  shoemaker  begins  to  fail,  he  must  either  struggle 
on  at  his  original  employment,  or  quit  it  for  entire  idleness  in 
the  Infirmary,  or  be  removed  to  one  of  the  old  Blocks,  where  he 
remains  profitless  to  the  Institution,  and  a  burthen  to  himself. 
The  eff'ect  of  this  is  quite  obvious.  ^ 

As  I  have  before  declared,  nearly  a  third  of  our  prisoners  are 
entirely  idle,  or  engaged  at  that  detestable  wool  and  oakum 
picking,  or  analogous  employments.  This  class  is  composed  of 
those  who  enter  the  Institution  in  imperfect  bodily  health,  or 
with  minds  so  dull  or  otherwise  imperfect  as  to  render  their 
instruction  in  any  mechanic  art  too  tedious  or  unprofitable;  and 
by  those  who,  having  been  received  in  good  bodily  and  mental 
health,  have  had  either  the  one  or  the  other  impaired  while 
engaged  at  weaving  or  shoemaking.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  in 
every  respect  this  is  the  very  worst  provision  that  could  be  made 
for  these  individuals.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  it  is  ruinous,  and 
to  the  health  of  both  mind  and  body  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  ini- 
mical. There  certainly  is  no  necessity  for  this.  What  then  is 
to  be  done  ?  To  this  question  I  believe  I  can  give  a  satisfactory 
reply. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  arc 
received  during  the  year.  Of  these,  a  certain  number  will  be 
found  to  possess  the  necessary  strength  of  body  and  mind  to 
resist  the  unhealthy  influences  of  weaving  and  shoemaking. — 
Let  them  be  so  employed.    In  another  class  we  will  find  the 


body  strong  and  vigorous,  but  the  mind  somewhat  defective. 
Let  these  men  be  kept  at  some  laborious  employment  in  the 
open  air — sawing  stone  for  example — and  whether  the  sentence 
be  one  year  or  ten,  so  far  from  being  an  expense  to  the  State, 
their  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  Institution ;  and,  what  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance,  preserve  their  mental  and  phy- 
sical health  unimpaired.  A  third  class  will  present  themselves 
with  their  minds  ordinarily  developed,  but  in  delicate  bodily 
health.  These  men  require  some  light  out-door  employment,  or 
to  be  kept  in  suitable  workshops,  at  easy  and  healthy  occupa- 
tions— chair-seating,  turning,  carving,  &c.  And  a  fourth  class  dif- 
fering from  all  these  will  be  discovered — coloured  boys — to  whom, 
under  present  arrangements,  a  sentence  of  three  years  is  almost 
equivalent  to  one  of  death.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  high  mor- 
tality which  prevails  among  coloured  prisoners  is  due  to  any 
particular  influence  of  the  separate  discipline  on  persons  of  the 
African  race,  but  because  nature  has  endowed  them  with  less 
vitality  than  their  white  brethren,  and  hence  they  more  readily 
yield  to  the  same  destructive  influences.  I  believe  all  that  is 
necessary  to  relieve  us  from  our  present  anxiety  respecting 
them  is  to  improve  the  hygienic  arrangement  of  their  cells,  and 
to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  ample  space  within  the  walls 
for  affording  them  out-door  exercise  and  employment.  What 
else  than  disease  and  death  can  be  expected  from  shutting  up  in 
a  close  and  damp  cell,  at  an  unhealthy  employment,  a  half 
developed  boy  of  feeble  organization.  If  w^e  were  to  place  five 
hundred  together  under  similar  conditions  they  would  inevitably 
die  in  the  same  proportion  as  under  their  present  isolation. 

The  foregoing  is  not  by  any  means  a  fanciful  classification  of 
our  prisoners.  The  distinctions  are  strongly  marked,  yet  all 
are  now  treated  alike : — the  white  and  the  black,  the  old  and 
'the  young,  the  feeble  in  body  and  the  robust,  the  weak  intellect 
and  the  strong,  whether  the  sentence  be  one  year  or  ten,  are 
nearly  all  subjected  to  the  same  unvarying  discipline.  Is  there 
not  a  large  amount  of  disease  due  to  this  indiscriminate  adminis- 
tration ? 

I  have  often  mentioned  the  necessity  of  out-door  exercise 
and  employment,  in  order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  health  of 
our  prisoners.     Should  I  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  grant  this 
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advantage  to  the  extent  I  have  indicated  ?  I  confidently  answer, 
Yes.  We  have  ample  space  within  the  walls  to  admit  of  at  least 
fifty  prisoners  being  employed  five  or  six  hours  a-day  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  more  intercourse  with  each  other  than  if 
they  were  confined  to  their  cells.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  rid 
of  the  present  amount  of  disease,  and  to  start  with  three 
hundred  fresh  prisoners,  the  proper  occupation  of  our  now 
almost  useless  yards  and  gardens  would  preserve  a  degree  of 
health  among  them  that  was  entirely  unknown  to  their  prede- 
cessors, even  should  the  other  hygienic  defects  remain  as  at 
present. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate  that  there  is  now  no 
out-door  exercise  afforded  to  our  invalids.  Thanks  to  my  pre- 
decessor, there  certainly  is  ;  and  though  somewhat  extended  since 
liis  time,  yet  on  quite  too  limited  a  scale — -just  enough  to  faintly 
shadow  forth  the  vast  advantages  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  were 
it  carried  to  its  proper  limits  or  resorted  to  at  a  proper  time. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  distinctly  to  declare  that, 
in  giving  prisoners  out-door  exercise  and  employment,  I  neither 
desire,  nor  deem  it  necessary,  to  modify  in  any  uDay  tJieir  present 
rigid  separation  from  each  other.  Nor  will  I  admit,  that  my 
earnest  desire  to  place  them  under  such  influences  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  their  lives  and  preserve  their  reason  is  the  result 
of  any  mawkish  sensibility.  I  am  willing  that  the  most  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  should  be  inflicted  on  any  offender  whose  guilt 
deserves  it ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  a  sentence  of  imprisonmejit 
justifies  the  community  in  placing  the  convict  under  any  circum- 
stances likely  to  injure  the  health  of  either  body  or  mind.  And 
with  those  whose  consciences  are  tender  on  the  score  of  making 
the  situation  of  the  prisoner  more  desirable  than  that  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  poor  man  or  pauper,  I  heartily  sympa- 
thize ;  but  would  with  great  humility  ask,  if  the  true  exercise  of 
their  philanthropy  would  not  consist  in  endeavours  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  and  not  in  wishing  to  see  the  former 
still  more  wretched. 

Though  the  unhealthy  avocations  pursued  by  the  prisoners, 
and  the  hygienic  defects  I  have  declared  to  exist  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  cells,  must  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  their 
minds,  these  must  be  supposed  to  do  so  through  their  influence 
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on  the  bodily  organs.  Those  privations  which  we  may  con- 
sider as  acting  directly  on  the  mind  itself  I  shall  now  briefly 
mention. 

I  have  heard  various  estimates  of  the  amount  of  intercourse 
afforded  to  our  prisoners,  but  they  were  all  very  much  exagge- 
rated. My  own  observation,  and  the  opinion  of  our  most  intel- 
ligent officers,  satisfy  me  that  the  average  daily  conversation  of 
each  prisoner,  unless  it  be  with  those 

*' Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses," 

does  not  exceed,  if,  indeed,  it  equals,  ten  minutes.  This  is  quite 
too  little.  Men  of  strong  and  cultivated  intellects,  with  books 
for  companions,  might  bear  uninjured  this  privation  of  social 
intercourse ;  but  the  ignorant  and  weak-minded  prisoner  must 
be  more  or  less  injuriously  affected  by  it.  If  it  were  not  possi- 
ble to  remedy  this  evil,  how  far  it  might  be  urged  against  the 
system  I  shall  leave  others  to  determine ;  but,  happily,  there  is 
no  amount  of  intercourse  necessary  that  cannot  be  afforded  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Heretofore,  the  individuals  permitted  to 
visit  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  kc, 
have  been  invariably  confined  to  the  more  educated  classes.  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  error.  Among  those  of  our  citizens  wdio 
have  less  pretensions  to  intellectual  culture,  many  will  be  found 
who  possess  every  qualification  necessary  to  render  their  inter- 
course with  our  convicts  highly  beneficial;  I  would,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommend  that  their  services  be  immediately  solicited. 

Though  our  library  is  at  present  much  better  adapted  to  the 
mental  capacity  and  wants  of  our  prisoners  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  it  is  still  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  Besides, 
I  fear  there  is .  not  always  the  necessary  care  taken  in  distri- 
buting the  books  it  contains  to  adapt  them  to  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  different  prisoners.  I  have  certainly  known  works 
that  could  interest  and  instruct  the  educated  only,  put  into  the 
hands  of  prisoners  in  no  way  qualified  to  understand  their  sub- 
jects, or  appreciate  their  merits.  In  order  to  derive  from  the 
distribution  of  books  all  the  benefits  they  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing, I  would  recommend  that  when  given  to  a  prisoner  he  should 
be  informed  that  in  due  time  he  would  be  questioned  respecting 
their  contents,  and  required  to  discuss  their  character  and 
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merits.  If  tliosc  ^lio  enter  the  cells  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion, &c.,  were  steadily  to  pursue  such  a  plan  as  this,  they  would 
afford  more  real  intercourse,  and  impart  more  solid  benefit  to 
the  prisoner,  than  ten  times  their  number  following  the  present 
desultory  conversations. 

The  dread  of  informing  prisoners  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  is  not  now  so  strong  as  formerly ;  but  I  believe  they  are 
still  kept  quite  too  ignorant  of  passing  events.  The  congregated 
convicts  are  much  better  off  in  this  respect  than  their  isolated 
brethren,  as  each  fresh  accession  to  their  number  imparts  to 
them  all  that  has  past  up  to  the  date  of  his  imprisonment;  and 
I  consider  it  well  that  it  is  so,  for  to  afford  a  prisoner  no 
knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  society  is  to  consign  him  to  a 
living  death,  and  must  certainly  disturb  the  balance  of  his 
mind,  without  in  any  way,  that  I  can  conceive,  benefitting  his 
morals.  But  there  is  another  light  in  which  this  privation  must 
be  contemplated.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  important 
features  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  is  the  protection  it  affords 
the  convict  from  future  recognition  either  by  his  fellow  prisoners, 
or  others  that  vulgar  curiosity  may  have  attracted  to  i^ie  scene 
of  his  incarceration.  Yet  do  we  not  often  place  him  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  detection  by  restoring  him  to  society  as  ignorant 
of  its  current  events  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  that  some  means  of  connecting  the 
separated  prisoner  with  the  world  beyond  the  walls  would  in 
every  respect  prove  to  his  advantage ;  but  I  hope  not  to  be 
understood  as  recommending  him  to  be  informed  indiscrimi- 
nately of  all  that  passes. 

I  believe  that  we  should  permit  a  much  freer  intercourse 
between  the  prisoner  and  his  friends  than  is  now  the  case.  Let- 
ters— always  passing  through  the  Warden's  hands — and  visits 
from  such  relatives  as  are  known  to  pursue  a  virtuous  life, 
might  be  made  the  means  of  infinite  good  to  both  the  mind  and 
morals  of  the  isolated  convict. 

The  many  rude  attempts  among  our  prisoners  at  the  con- 
struction of  musical  instruments  show  their  strong  yearnings 
after  this  harmless  and  agreeable  recreation.  Occasionally,  in 
the  different  corridors,  the  stillness  of  evening  is  broken  by 
strains  which,  though 
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No  music  of  the  spheres," 

are,  nevertheless,  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  to  the  lone 
musician ;  and  are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  attentively  listened  to 
by  his  less  gifted  neighbours.  By  many  my  views  may  be 
strongly  opposed,  but  I  must  express  my  hearty  desire  to  see 
every  prisoner  in  the  Institution  who  has  the  slightest  musical 
talent,  furnished  with  whatever  instrument  he  prefers,  and  en- 
couraged to  use  it  at  proper  times  for  his  own  pleasure  and  that 
of  his  associates  who  may  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
this  enviable  faculty.  Nor  in  making  this  recommendation  is 
it  the  mere  amusement  of  the  prisoner  that  I  have  in  view, 
though  I  consider  even  that  a  legitimate  object.  Over  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  music  has  long  been 
acknowledged  to  possess  the  most  unequivocal  influence.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  sacred  writings  we  find  many  striking  illustrations 
of  its  power ;  the  Egyptians  resorted  to  its  influence  in  the 
education  of  youth,  in  order  to  promote  virtue  and  morality ; 
and  in  later  days  the  most  prominent  divine  that  ever  lived,  de- 
clared, ''music  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious 
gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy." 

If  blind  revenge  were  the  only  object  of  imprisonment,  the 
mental  relaxation  I  have  just  indicated  would  certainly  be  out 
of  place,  but — in  an  age  which  declares  the  reformation  of  the 
convict  to  be  the  cJiief  motive  for  his  incarceration,  and  under  a 
system  of  discipline  which  professes  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
result  more  elfectually  than  any  other — I  consider  that  we  may 
not  only  unhesitatingly,  but  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
us  to  furnish  the  off"ender  with  any  source  of  harmless  amuse- 
ment that  is  compatible  with  his  safe  detention.  Though  under 
the  separate  discipline  there  need  be  no  difiiculty  in  afi*ording 
the  prisoner  sufiicient  social  intercourse  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  his  mind,  he  will,  nevertheless,  have  many  lonely  hours  that 
it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  any  harmless  means  of 
beguiling. 

Though  not  to  the  full  extent  of  my  anticipations,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  prediction  of  a  small  mortality  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  has  been  in  a  considerable  degree 
realized.   Six  only  have  died ;  and,  what  is  equally  encouraging, 
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the  indications  of  a  small  number  of  deaths  during  the  present 
year  are  (juite  as  flattering  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  all  things  seem  to  indicate  that  the  high  mor- 
tality -which  has  herefore  prevailed  among  our  prisoners  is  at  an 
end ;  and  that  ere  long  the  contemplated  improvements  in  our 
discii)line,  will  enable  us  to  present  such  a  degree  of  health  as 
will  remove  all  farther  opposition  to  our  system.  To  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  opinions  and  exertions  have  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  improved  state  of  things,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  hearty  gratulations ;  and  I  am 
certain  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  present  them  w^ith  stronger 
incentives  to  a  continuance  of  these  efforts,  than  the  assurance 
that  the  results  in  the  past  year  are  but  an  index  of  what  in 
succeeding  ones  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  But  in  express- 
ing these  hopes  for  the  future,  I  am  desirous  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  entertaining  the  belief  that  the  mortality  of  a  prison 
population  can  possibly  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard  that 
exists  among  persons  of  the  same  age  in  society.  In  all  penal 
establishments — especially  those  which,  like  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, receive  the  human  debris  of  a  pophlous  city — there 
exist  in  the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  previous  to  recep- 
tion, causes  of  a  high  mortality,  which  no  subsequent  efforts  can 
fully  obviate.^  But  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  influence 
of  admitted  disease,  we  have  still  a  number  of  deaths,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned;  and  it  is 
these,  and  these  only,  which  I  expect  to  diminish. 

During  the  summer,  diarrhoea  was  exceedingly  prevalent 
among  our  prisoners ;  but  we  happily  escaped  the  ravages  of 
cholera.  For  this  exemption  we  have  reason  to  be  truly  grate- 
ful; but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  movements  of 
that  terrible  disease  would  be  likely  to  attribute  our  escape  to 
the  nature  of  our  discipline. 

To  what  the  table  furnishes  I  consider  some  additional  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  four  of 
the  cases  of  disease  that  terminated  fatally  during  the  past  year. 
No.  215G  was  more  or  less  an  invalid  from  the  date  of  his  recep- 
tion, and  addicted  to  those  habits  w^liich  are  well  known  to  be 

'  For  a  Table,  -vvMcli  forcibly  illustrates  this  remark,  see  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report,  page  -31. 
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one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  disease  of  which  he  died. 
These  facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  comparing  the  mor- 
tality of  our  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  with  that  of  the  shoe- 
makers, weavers,  &c.    So  ill  was  No.  2385,  while  in  the  county 
prison,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  a  physician  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  way  hither ;  and  he  was  carried  from  the 
sheriff's  waggon  to  our  Infirmary.    Here  he  recovered  so  far 
as,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  weaving. 
After  some  time,  however,  his  intermittent  returned ;  but  even 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  night  on  which  he  died  he  was  at 
work,  and  in  the  evening  received  his  supper  without  making 
any  special  complaint.    No.  2405  never  complained  of  the 
slightest  illness  during  his  residence  with  us.     On  the  30th 
March  he  eat  all  his  meals  as  usual,  and  at  the  hour  of  locking 
up  appeared  to  his  keeper  in  j)erfect  health.     He  died  during 
the  night.    The  post-mortem  inspection  discovered  an  extensive 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    How  long 
this  fluid  had  been  collecting  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  even  to 
the  last  moment  its  presence  was  not  indicated  by  a  single  ap- 
propriate symptom.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  illness 
of  No.  1924,  we  had  infinite  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  take 
medicine.    At  first,  whatever  was  prescribed  for  him  he  kept  in 
his  mouth,  and  spit  out  when  unobserved.    After  this  was  de- 
tected he  became  irritable,  and  obstinately  refused  both  food 
and  medicine,  or,  at  least,  took  them  so  irregularly,  that  but 
little  benefit  could  be  expected  from  them.    Indeed,  I  consider 
it  highly  probable  that  his  life  might  have  been  saved  had  he 
proved  a  more  tractable  patient. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  for  the  death  of  neither  Nos.  2385 
and  2405,  can  the  Institution  be  held  accountable.  No.  2385 
contracted  his  disease  before  coming  under  our  care;  and  let 
that  of  No.  2405  originate  where  it  may,  it  was  not  of  such  a 
character  as  could  be  attributed  to  a  residence  with  us. 

No.  2134  was  pardoned  several  weeks  before  his  death;  "but 
as  his  disease  originated  in  the  Institution,  and  Executive 
clemency  was  extended  to  him  on  account  of  ill-health,  I  deem 
it  right  to  report  the  case. 

With  the  facts  already  before  the  public,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  undue  development  of  insanity  among  our 


Nu 

Disease. 

Time  in  Prison. 

No.  of  Convic- 
tions. 

Habits. 

Social  State. 

Time  in  County 
Prison. 

2 

2i 
2i 
2 
1' 

2 

tent  Fever, 
orax. 
jf  Brain, 
a. 

2  yrs.  2  mos.  4  ds. 
5  mos.  9  ds. 

2  yrs.  1 1  mos. 
4  mos.  2  ds. 

4  yrs.  7  mos. 

3  yrs.  3  mos.  18  ds. 

1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 
1st. 

1st. 

Intemperate. 
Intemperate. 
Intemperate. 
Occas.  Intem. 
Temperate. 

Intemperate. 

Single. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Married. 

3  months. 
5  -weeks. 
8  weeks. 
2  months. 
2  months. 

2  weeks. 

lity  of  both  Colours.  > 
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one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  disease  of  whicli  he  died. 
These  facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  comparing  the  mor- 
tality of  our  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  with  that  of  the  shoe- 
makers, weavers,  &c.    So  ill  was  No.  2385,  while  in  the  county 
prison,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  a  physician  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  w^ay  hither ;  and  he  was  carried  from  the 
sheriff's  waggon  to  our  Infirmary.    Here  he  recovered  so  far 
as,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  weaving. 
After  some  time,  however,  his  intermittent  returned ;  but  even 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  night  on  which  he  died  he  was  at 
work,  and  in  the  evening  received  his  supper  without  making 
any  special  complaint.    No.  2405  never  complained  of  the 
slightest  illness  during  his  residence  with  us.     On  the  30th 
March  he  eat  all  his  meals  as  usual,  and  at  the  hour  of  locking 
up  appeared  to  his  keeper  in  perfect  health.    He  died  during 
the  night.    The  post-mortem  inspection  discovered  an  extensive 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    How  long 
this  fluid  had  been  collecting  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  even  to 
the  last  moment  its  presence  was  not  indicated  by  a  single  ap- 
propriate symptom.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  illness 
of  No.  1924,  we  had  infinite  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  take 
medicine.    At  first,  whatever  was  prescribed  for  him  he  kept  in 
his  mouth,  and  spit  out  when  unobserved.    After  this  was  de- 
tected he  became  irritable,  and  obstinately  refused  both  food 
and  medicine,  or,  at  least,  took  them  so  irregularly,  that  but 
little  benefit  could  be  expected  from  them.    Indeed,  I  consider 
it  highly  probable  that  his  life  might  have  been  saved  had  he 
proved  a  more  tractable  patient. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  for  the  death  of  neither  Nos.  2385 
and  2405,  can  the  Institution  be  held  accountable.  No.  2385 
contracted  his  disease  before  coming  under  our  care;  and  let 
that  of  No.  2405  originate  where  it  may,  it  was  not  of  such  a 
character  as  could  be  attributed  to  a  residence  with  us. 

No.  2134  was  pardoned  several  weeks  before  his  death;  ^'but 
as  his  disease  originated  in  the  Institution,  and  Executive 
clemency  was  extended  to  him  on  account  of  ill-health,  I  deem 
it  right  to  report  the  case. 

With  the  facts  already  before  the  public,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  undue  development  of  insanity  among  our 
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OCCOP.ITION. 

Offence. 

Fatal  Disease. 

No.  of  Convic- 

Number. 

B. 

M. 

Age. 

Nativity. 

Wlien  Admitted. 

Health  on  Admission. 

Time  of  Death. 

Time  in  Prison. 

Habits. 

Social  state. 

21.56 
2385 
2094 
2405 
1924 
2134 

1 
1 

1 

1 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

45 
32 

24 
65 

New  York. 
Ireland. 

Pennsulvania. 

Germany. 

Pennsylvania. 

Millwright. 

Nailor. 

Labourer. 

Labourer. 

None. 

Slioemalier. 

Turner. 

Weaver. 

Wool  Picking. 

Weaver. 

Bob'n-winder. 

Shoemaker. 

Nov.  12,  1846. 
Oct.  2, 1848. 
April  16, 1846. 
Dec.  6,  1848. 
Jan.  11,  1845. 
Aug.  20,  1846. 

Rheumatic. 
Intermit.  Fever. 

Good. 
Good. 
Imperfect. 

Horse-stealing. 
Larceny. 

Robbery. 
Assaults  Battery. 
Assault  &  Battery, 
Intent  to  KiU. 

3  years. 

2  yrs.  6  m's. 
5  years. 
5  years. 

January  26, 1849. 
March  11,  1849. 
March  23  1849, 
March  3li  1849.' 
July  30,  1849. 
Deo'r  16,  1849. 

Paraplegia. 
Intermittent  Fever. 

Disease  of  Brain. 

Diarrhoea. 

Phtldsis. 

2  yrs.  2  mos.  4  ds. 
6  mos.  9  ds. 

4  mos.  2  ds.°^' 
4  yrs.  7  mos. 

3  yrs.  3  mos.  18  ds. 

1st] 
1st. 

Intemperate. 

Intemperate. 

Intemperate. 

Occas.  Intern. 

Temperate. 

Intemperate. 

Single. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Married. 

Table — Showing  the  per  centage  of  Mortality  among  White  and  Coloured,  and  the  Total  Mortality  of  loth  Colours. 


Year. 
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Average^um- 
Pr[soners."° 
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Hi 

Average  Num- 
ber of  Colour- 

1 

P 

i|| 

Per  cent.  Mor- 
tality  Whole 
Number. 

1849 

27C 

200 

5 
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76 
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clemency  was  extended  to  him  on  account  of  ill-health,  I  deem 
it  right  to  report  the  case. 

With  the  facts  already  before  the  public,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  undue  development  of  insanity  among  our 
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WHITE  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1849. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


20  Years  of  Age,  and  Under: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


COLOURED  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1849. 


TIME 

IN 

PRISON. 

AQES. 

5  c 

el 

w  s 
>*  is 

o 

n 
o 

o\ 

o 
n 

o 

o 

Total. 

Grand  Total. 

20  Years  of  Age,  and  Under: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

7 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

5 
3 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

17 

From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

7 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 

2 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 

Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 
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prisoners ;  but  tlio  difference  between  this  and  the  Auburn  In- 
stitutions is  certainly  not  so  great  as  the  opponents  of  our  system 
affect  to  believe.  In  all  penal  establishments  there  is  a  much 
larger  amount  of  insanity  due  than  in  the  community  at  large : 
hence,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  associate  prisons 
■were  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  tests  that  have  been  always 
applied  in  this  Institution,  they  would  be  found  to  enjoy  a  much 
less  exemption  from  mental  disease  than  their  reports  seem  to 
indicate.  However,  this  is  a  matter  which  in  no  way  concerns 
us.  If  at  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  Charlestown,  there  were  an 
acknowledged  insanity  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  a  mortality  of 
ten,  that  would  in  no  way  justify  Pennsylvania  in  permitting 
even  one  in  a  thousand  of  her  convicts  to  die  or  go  deranged, 
provided  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  prevent  him  by  the  adoption 
of  a  few  simple  measures  •  suggested  by  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  intellect  of  four  of  the  prisoners  who  became  deranged 
during  the  past  year  was  registered  on  their  reception  as  being 
somewhat  defective,  but  the  deficiency  was  too  slight  to  present 
any  obstacle  to  the  pursuit  of  the  avocations  generally  followed 
by  persons  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  or  probably  to  attract  the 
attention  of  others  less  interested  than  we  are  in  scrutinizing 
the  different  shades  of  mental  development.  And  it  is  among 
prisoners  of  this  class  that  mental  diseases  most  frequently  pre- 
vail: in  those  of  thoroughly  sound  and  moderately  educated 
minds  the  development  of  insanity  is  comparatively  rare.  This 
is  an  important  distinction ;  as  it  at  once  warns  us  of  the  quarter 
whence  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  affords  ample 
time  to  take  the  necessary  measures  of  prevention.  It  may 
possibly  be  considered  a  matter  of  much  less  moment,  that  a 
prisoner,  whose  intellect  was  originally  more  or  less  defective, 
should  become  totally  deranged  or  obliterated,  than  one  whose 
mind  presents  all  the  characters  of  ordinary  development.  I 
confess  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  have  been  a  much  more 
serious  evil  indeed,  if,  before  the  Essay  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding  dispelled  the  doctrine  of  ^'innate  ideas,"  or  the 
Novum  Organum  laid  the  foundation  of  the  brilliant  discoveries 
that  characterize  the  last  and  present  centuries,  the  mighty 
intellects  which  produced  them  had  been  shrouded  in  darkness, 
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than  if  mental  niglit  liad  overtaken  one  of  tlie  more  humble 
travellers  in  the  paths  of  science  ;  but  I  consider  that  no  such 
distinction  can  be  properly  made  among  those  individuals  whose 
intelligence  barely  suffices  to  guide  their  own  footsteps  through 
the  common  occurrences  of  life. 

There  are  two  other  kindred  views  which,  being  also  calcu- 
lated to  infinitely  retard  the  necessary  improvements  in  our  ad- 
ministration, I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence — I  have  heard  it  said, 
that  if  the  Pennsylvania  System  even  does  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  insanity  among  the  prisoners  subjected  to  it,  its 
moral  superiority  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  evil.  I 
consider  this  a  highly  dangerous  doctrine.  Though  society  may 
have  the  right  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  body,  I  cannot  admit 
that  any  object  can  justify  it  in  placing  a  criminal  under 
influences  which  it  is  even  feared  will  endanger  the  well-being 
of  his  mind.  Besides,  if  the  separate  system  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered with  perfect  safety  to  the  intellect,  I  believe  that  no  moral 
superiority  can  be  claimed  for  it ;  for,  if  the  mind  is  weakened, 
the  power  of  reformation  is  diminished  in  proportion;  and  if 
total  derangement  is  produced  all  responsibility  is  at  an  end. 

In  the  second  opinion  above  alluded  to,  it  is  argued: — that 
the  prisoner  errs  voluntarily,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
punishment  that  awaits  him  if  detected,  therefore,  society  is  in 
no  way  accountable  for  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  him,  or 
bound  to  take  any  measures  to  avert  it.  If  this  theory  contains 
a  particle  of  reason  or  humanity,  I  submit  that  the  English 
have  very  unnecessarily  reduced  their  one  hundred  and  sixty 
capital  ofi'ences  to  three;  for  in  the  days  when  a  man  would 
have  been  hung  for  cutting  down  a  cherry-tree,  hardly  value  for 
a  dollar,  he  was  quite  as  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  punishment 
that  the  law  awarded  to  his  crime  as  the  Pennsylvanian  of  the 
present  day  is,  that  he  would  be  imprisoned  a  certain  number  of 
years  for  committing  a  burglary.  Besides,  I  am  confident  that 
the  offender  against  our  laws  is  not  aware  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  that  awaits  him;  nor  were  those  who  framed  our 
laws ;  nor  are  many  of  those  at  present  engaged  in  executing 
them,  at  all  aware  of  their  actual  effects  on  the  health  of  body 
and  mind.  For  my  own  part,  I  heartily  believe  that  no  argu- 
ments of  the  kind  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  separate 
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system.  If  its  principles  are  thoroughly  understood  and  acted 
upon,  the  results  will  not  require  any  such  special  pleadings 
from  its  friends,  for  its  opponents  will  find  nothing  to  condemn. 
An  honest  believer  in  the  moral  advantages  of  separating 
convicts  from  each  other,  and  equally  satisfied  that  their 
separation  can  be  effected  without  the  slightest  injury  to  their 
physical  or  mental  faculties,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Pennsylvania  System  will  be  made  the  hasis  of  penal 
restraint  in  all  intelligent  communities ;  but  I  must  in  truth 
confess,  that  I  cannot  expect  credence  from  others,  without  first 
declaring  that  my  hopes  of  its  extension  are  not  founded  on  the 
results  that  characterize  its  past  administration  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary. 

As  usual,  a  number  of  insane,  and  more  or  less  weak-minded 
prisoners,  have  been  received  during  the  year. 

The  degrees  of  relationship  which  exist  between  those  pri- 
soners who  acknowledged  having  insanity  in  their  families  and 
their  relatives  so  afflicted,  are  as  follows : — Parents,  1 ;  grand 
parents,  1 ;  brothers  or  sisters,  4;  uncles  or  aunts,  7 ;  cousins,  1. 

All  necessary  information  respecting  the  following  cases  of 
insanity  which  originated  during  1840,  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

TABLE. 


No. 


Colour. 


2382 
2274 
1887 
2317 

2331 

2398 

2280 
2251 
2451 
2378 
2273 


M. 
W. 
W. 
B. 

\V. 

B. 

M. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
B. 


Age. 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Crime. 


Larceny. 
Larceny. 
Burglary. 
Burg.  &  Lar. 

Larceny. 


Delicate. 
Good. 
Imperf't. 
Good. 

Delicate. 

Larceny.  As'matic 

Larceny.  Good. 
Burg.  &  Lar.  \  Good. 
Larceny.  I  Good, 
Larceny.  I  Good. 
Manslau'ter.  [  Epileptic 


HEALTH  ON  ADMIS- 


Time  in 
Prison. 


Bodily.  Mental. 


Weak. 
Medium. 
Good. 
Weak. 

Weak. 

Good. 

Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Weak. 


6  m. 
ly.  4  m. 
4y.  4  m. 

ly. 
ly- 

6  m. 
ly.7m, 

2y. 

4  m. 
ly.2m 

ly. 


Hereditary 
Tendency, 


None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Uncle  In- 
sane. 

Father  In- 
sane. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


Event. 


Cured. 
Unimpr'vd. 
Unimpr'vd. 
Improved. 

Pardoned. 

Unimpr'vd. 

Unimpr'vd. 

Unimpr'vd. 

Improved. 

Pardoned. 

Unimpr'vd. 


3 
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There  is  a  subject  wliicli  I  would  certainly  pass  over  in  silence, 
were  it  not  that  the  views  entertained  by  a  few  individuals 
respecting  it  are  calculated  to  lead  to  infinite  error.  I  allude 
to  the  practice  of  self-abuse.  Some  of  the  warmest  advocates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  System  attribute  all  the  insanity  and  death 
that  have  originated  in  this  Institution  to  indulgences  in  this 
vice.  That  it  is  practiced  with  us,  as  in  all  similar  institutions, 
and  that  injurious  effects  arise  from  it,  I  freely  admit;  but  I  am 
confident  that  its  frequency,  and  the  mischief  attributed  to  it, 
are  both  exceedingly  exaggerated.  It  is  certain  that  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  fatal  disease  to  be  charged  to  this 
cause  when  the  prisoner,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  condi- 
tion, declared  within  a  day  or  two  of  death  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  it,  or,  at  least,  so  seldom  that  it  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  it  had  the  slightest  influence  in  the  production 
of  his  malady.  Thus,  it  was  said  that  the  insanity  and  death  of 
the  last  prisoner  who  died  in  the  Institution  was  caused  by  this 
habit,  yet  within  half  an  hour  of  his  death  he  most  emphatically 
denied  having  ever  indulged  in  it ;  and  I  have  known  and  could 
specify  many  similar  instances  were  I  not  in  haste  to  drop  so 
uninviting  a  theme. 

The  improvements  in  our  administration,  which  I  have  indi- 
cated as  requisite  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  of  health  among 
our  prisoners,  may  by  some  be  considered  unnecessary,  and  in 
others  may  excite  surprise.  Perhaps,  without  lengthened  dis- 
cussion, I  could  say  nothing  more  likely  to  substantiate  my 
opinions,  than  that  they  were  formed  at  a  time  when  I  knew 
and  cared  but  little  for  ''systems"  of  imprisonment,  and  that 
they  have  been  strengthened  by  subsequent  study  and  expe- 
rience. When  I  first  took  charge  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Institution,  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  in  all  matters  relating 
to  penal  economy ;  but  my  knowledge  of  hygien  was  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  discover  that,  however  wise  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  the  principle  of  separating  convicts  might  be,  our  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  was  calculated  to  act  more  or  less  in- 
juriously on  the  health  of  those  subjected  to  it.  Nor  was  I  at 
all  surprised  to  find  it  so.  When  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was 
erected,  hygienic  laws  were  so  little  understood,  or,  at  least, 
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acted  on,  that  even  hospitals,  designed  for  the  reception  and 
cure  of  physical  disease,  were  constructed  with  hut  little  regard 
to  their  principles.  In  truth,  all  things  considered,  I  look  on 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  as  a  proud  monument  of  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  its  benevolent  founders ;  but  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  them  such  perfection  in  all  its  manage- 
ment and  details,  as  could  not  be  improved  by  twenty  years' 
experience. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

K.  A.  GIVEN,  M.  D., 

Physician^  U.  S.  P. 


February,  1850. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


To  the,  Board  of  Inspeetors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: 

The  review  of  tlie  past  year,  in  all  tliat  relates  to  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  perfectness 
of  its  order,  the  cheerful  submission  of  the  inmates,  the  amount 
of  health  enjoyed  by  them,  and  their  exemption  from  the  de- 
structive pestilence  which  of  late  visited  our  city  and  districts ; 
demands  an  expression  of  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  Him,  whose 
are  all  the  instrumentalities,  and  whose  direction  has  produced 
these  happy  results. 

In  reference  to  the  duties  devolving  immediately  upon  me,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
Sabbath  I  have  been  aided,  as  usual,  by  ministers  of  diflferent 
religious  connections,  to  such  an  extent  that  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  sermons  and  religious  addresses  have  been  delivered, 
averaging  fifty-three  services  to  each  corridor  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  respectful  atten- 
tion is  uniformly  given  to  these  lessons  of  instruction  on  the 
Sabbath.  While  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  any  unfa- 
vourable influence  produced  by  the  presentation  of  divine  truth 
to  the  mind ;  in  many  instances,  favourable  impressions  are  made, 
which,  to  some  extent,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  productive  of  the 
"fruits  of  righteousness  in  them  who  are  exercised  thereby." 
No  instance  of  interruption,  and  no  demonstration  of  disrelish, 
has  been  observed  throughout  the  year;  and  when  the  character 
of  a  prison  population  is  considered,  and  the  ease  with  which 
such  distaste  could  be  exhibited  without  detection,  it  is  a  grati- 
fying evidence  that  serious  instruction  is  generally  appreciated. 

Although  incapacitated  by  sickness  during  several  weeks,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  I  have  been  enabled  to  prosecute  the 
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various  duties  of  my  office,  and  render  an  amount  of  service  equal 
to  any  former  year.  The  course  of  duty  prescribed  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Board,  to  visit  each  prisoner  at  least  monthly,  has 
been  performed.  My  regular  or  stated  visits  have  amounted  to 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy.  But  many  addi- 
tional visits,  of  a  general  character,  have  been  made,  which  it  is 
not  always  convenient  or  necessary  to  record.  Extra  visits  to 
prisoners  at  entrance,  and  when  about  to  be  discharged,  will 
alone  amount  to  tivo  hundred^  and  these  are  often  such  as  will 
occupy  much  time.  In  addition  to  these,  visits  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  books,  conducting  the  correspondence  of 
such  prisoners  as  are  unable  to  write  their  own  letters,  and  a 
variety  of  little  services  conducive  to  their  comfort,  will  swell  the 
amount  to  four  or  five  thousand  visits  annually,  and  fully  absorb 
all  the  time  that  can  properly  be  devoted  to  the  service.  I  am 
thus  particular  in  presenting  a  just  view  of  the  duties  of  my 
office,  because  of  the  disingenuous  attempts  which  are  sometimes 
made,  by  some  who  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  separate  con- 
finement, to  produce  a  diminutive  impression  of  the  amount  of 
influence  arising  from  this  department  of  moral  instruction ; 
while  it  is  quite  convenient  to  omit  the  fact,  that  in  prisons  con- 
structed on  a  different  plan  and  principles,  no  such  influence  is,  or 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  be,  attempted.  A  blank  will  nearly 
suffice  to  give  the  sum  total  of  it. 

But  the  visits  of  the  Moral  Instructor  are  only  a  part  of  the 
facilities  for  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Others,  who  are 
authorized  to  visit  the  prisoners,  often  impart  instruction  and 
advice,  both  on  week-days  and  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  diversified  efforts  can  all  prove  to  be 
utterly  profitless. 

Here  every  man's  cell  is  not  only  his  workshop,  but  also  his 
schoolroom  and  his  study,  where,  secure  from  intrusive  taskmas- 
ters, he  may  calmly  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  evil  courses, 
and  form  good  resolves  for  the  future.  This,  I  am  satisfied,  is  a 
state  of  feeling  prevailing  at  present  in  this  institution,  beyond 
comparison  greater  than  can  be  hoped  for,  under  any  circum- 
stances, where  prisoners  pass  their  days  in  congregated  labour, 
and  return  at  night  to  cells,  the  arrangement  of  which  will  not 
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admit  of  private  intercourse  with  a  religious  instructor.    If,  in 

some  instances,  these  cherished  good  purposes  and  resolutions 
prove  deceptive,  or  ineffectual  to  reform  the  life,  it  is  not  more 
than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  imperfections  of  man's 
nature,  the  force  of  evil  habits  long  indulged,  and  the  peculiar 
and  embarrassing  difficulties  which  environ  the  steps  of  the  dis- 
charged convict.  The  mere  novice  in  the  work  of  visiting  pri- 
soners may  have  his  hopes  unduly  excited;  his  imagination  may 
give  a  bright  colouring  to  the  semblance  of  feeling,  or  to  such 
real  emotions  as  are  the  natui'al  offspring  of  affliction,  and  which 
are  sometimes  as  evanescent  as  the  ''morning  dew;"  then, 
if  deceived  or  disappointed  in  his  anticipations,  he  may  turn 
away  disheartened  from  what  may  now  appear  to  be  a  hopeless 
task,  and,  passing  to  another  extreme,  relinquish  all  effort  to  do 
good  to  prisoners.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  measure 
of  success  is  not  the  rule  of  duty ;  and  if  all  is  not  accomplished 
which  is  desired,  we  must  steadily  and  patiently  pursue  the  on- 
ward course,  in  the  spirit  of  that  great  Apostle,  who,  hopeless  of 
the  conversion  of  his  nation  collectively,  nevertheless  continued 
his  "labour  of  love," — "if,  hj  any  meanSj  he  might  save  some." 
We  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  has  marked  the  past  history  of  this  Penitentiary. 
Numerous  instances  of  a  permanent  change  have  occurred — men 
have  been  taught  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

The  distribution  of  books  from  the  library  is  now  systematic 
and  ample,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  healthful  aliment  and  exer- 
cise for  the  mind.  The  Philadelphia  Tract  Society,  the  Phila- 
delphia Bible  Society,  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  other 
kindred  institutions,  still  generously  contribute  their  aid  to  the 
good  work.  I  am  not  conscious  of  anything  defective  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  nor  can  I 
suggest  anything  more,  as  desirable,  except  it  be  the  special 
blessing  of  Him,  without  whose  aid  the  "  builders  toil,  and  the 
watchmen  wake  in  vain."  That  we  do,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  His 
favouring  aid  is,  I  think,  apparent.  While  there  is  no  marked 
excitement,  there  are,  in  almost  every  corridor,  prisoners  whose 
uniform  good  deportment  inspires  hope.  Some  may  be  affected 
by  providential  punishment  merely ;  but  when  we  consider,  that 
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it  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  economy  to  "bruise  that  he  may  bind 
up,  and  to  wound  that  he  may  heal,"  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  salutary  discipline  of  his  hand  will,  by  this  process,  re- 
claim some  of  these  wayward  children  of  guilt  from  the  pathway 
of  crime. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  progressing  under  favourable 
auspices,  and  its  results  are  such,  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  ulti- 
mately for  the  great  benefit  of  the  prisoner.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  efficacy,  in  some  instances,  in  elevating  the  tone  of 
moral  feeling ;  and  while  an  undue  dependance  on  mere  mental 
cultivation  should  be  avoided,  lest  occasional  disappointments 
produce  discouragement,  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  this 
kind  of  effort.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  development  of 
capacities  which,  had  they  been  drawn  out  by  the  fostering  hand 
of  early  culture,  would  unquestionably  have  given  a  higher  and 
better  direction  to  the  life,  and  even  now  may  effectually  redeem 
them  from  a  life  of  crime.  Such  instances  have  occurred ;  and 
there  is  a  strong  ground  of  hope,  that  there  are  at  present  within 
the  walls,  those  whose  aims  and  purposes  will  be  strongly  directed 
to  retrieve  their  forfeited  character  and  standing. 

It  is  important  to  remember  (lest  we  be  discouraged,)  that  the 
population  of  a  prison  is  constantly  changing ;  and  when  those 
are  discharged  who  have  given  hopeful  tokens  of  reformation, 
their  places  are  occupied  by  the  vicious  and  reckless,  on  whom  a 
course  of  wholesome  effort  is  yet  to  be  made.  This  materially 
affects  the  aspect  of  a  prison,  rendering  it  more  unpromising  in 
appearance  than  it  is  really.  During  the  year  just  closed,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  have  entered,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  a  full  third  part  of  the  present  prison  population.  Of 
these,  nearly  one-third  are  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence.  I 
doubt  not,  that  in  cases  where  impulse  has  been  the  agent  of 
crime,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  hope  for  reform,  than  in 
those  where  depraved  principles  and  habits  have  been  long  in- 
dulged; yet  the  toil  must  be  patiently  renewed. 

The  last-mentioned  class  of  prisoners,  is  composed  of  young 
men  who  are  almost  wholly  uneducated.  Their  bad  associations 
are  attributable  chiefly  to  this  cause,  and  may  forcibly  suggest, 
as  preventives  of  crime,  the  necessity  of  more  rigid  parental 
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control,  and  instruction  to  the  joiing,  and  the  duty  of  Com- 
munities to  impart  instruction  to  tliose  who  have  grown  beyond 
parental  control.  Nor  is  this  a  hopeless  task.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  observe,  that  lawless  and  violent  as  they  have  been  in 
society,  they  are  tractable  and  obedient  here,  and  some  of  them 
evince  a  laudable  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction 
which  may  now  be  obtained. 

There  are,  at  all  times,  in  our  prison,  cases  of  a  deeply  inter- 
esting character,  of  apparent  contrition  for  the  past,  and  good 
purposes  expressed  for  the  future,  with  almost  every  mark  of 
genuineness ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  we  are  compelled  to  await 
their  discharge  and  subsequent  life,  to  test  the  reality  of  their 
reformation.  Many  pass  away,  of  whom  no  intelligence  can  be 
had,  yet  we  continue  to  hear,  with  every  successive  year  (and 
so  of  the  past),  of  some  whose  deportment  fully  authorizes  the 
belief  that  they  have  been  effectually  benefitted  by  the  discipline 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  steady  influence  of 
that  discipline  has  diffused  a  healthful  moral  tone  through  the 
Institution,  which  justifies  the  belief  that  persevering  effort  will 
be  rewarded  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  success. 

I  acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  all  the  aid  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties,  which  has  been  rendered  by  the  Warden 
and  other  officers  of  the  Institution. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor. 

Eastern  Pen.  of  Penna., 
Jan.  1st,  1850. 
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THE 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT, 

OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  PENITENTIARY  FOR  THE 
EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  tlie  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania, 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  23d  April,  1829,  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Report : 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  there  were  in  con- 
finement 299  prisoners. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  received  150 

Making  the  aggregate  inmates  of  the  Prison,  in 
1850  449 

Of  these  the  following  were  discharged, 

during  the  year,  viz. : 
By  expiration  of  sentence  118 
By  pardon  31 
By  death  1 

  150 

Leaving  in  confinement  1st  January,  1851  299 


The  Report  of  the  Warden  hereto  annexed,  and  the  accompany- 
ing statements,  furnish  the  details  of  age,  sex,  place  of  nativity, 
and  other  information  connected  with  the  prisoners,  as  required  by 
law.  I 

The  Inspectors  have  the  most  lively  satisfaction  in  stating,  that 
under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  the  health  of  the  prison 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  almost  without  a  parallel. 

In  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  reference  to  the  separate 
and  congregate  plans  of  confinement,  their  respective  effects  on  ' 
the  health  of  the  prisoner,  have  been  subjects  of  protracted  dis- 
cussion.   The  friends  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  System,"  have  inva-  \ 
riably  maintained,  that  it  was  capable  of  enforcement  without  \ 
injury  to  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  convicts.    By  i 
reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Physician,  and  the  preceding  state- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that  this  opinion  is  confirmed. 

During  the  past  year,  only  one  death  has  occurred  among  the  i 
prisoners,  and  even  that  was  of  so  sudden  a  character,  that  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest.    Heretofore,  two  per  ] 
cent,  has  been  considered  a  low  average  of  mortality  in  prisons, 
the  per  centage  of  the  past  year  in  this  prison  falls  under  one-third 
of  one  per  cent. 

Almost  equally  gratifying  information  may  be  communicated 
with  regard  to  the  mental  health  of  the  prisoners.    No  period  is  j 
recollected,  when  compared  with  the  number  in  confinement,  that 
of  the  insane  being  so  limited.    If  we  were  at  liberty  to  exclude  : 
from  the  computation,  those  who  have  been  committed  to  the 
Institution,  for  secure  custody,  labouring  under  positive  mental 
disease  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  the  per  centage  would  appear  | 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  separate  system.    The  progress  made  j 
in  the  erection  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  renders  it  probable,  \ 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  our  Penitentiaries  will  be 
relieved  from  the  latter  class  of  inmates;  every  true  philan- 
thropist must  earnestly  desire  to  witness  this  event. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  health  of  the  prison  may  in  some  ; 
degree  be  attributed  to  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  ' 
system  made  during  the  past  year. 

Of  both  mental  and  bodily  disease,  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
recommended  as  one  of  the  most  effective  preventives. 

The  invalid  prisoner  has  had  the  benefit  of  such  exercise,  for 
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one  hour  daily,  whenever  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  did  not 
prevent,  without  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  separate  system. 

The  Inspectors  have  the  satisfaction  to  report,  that,  for  the  first 
time  during  many  years,  there  is  now  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  every  purpose.  The  elevated  location  of  the  buildings  did  not 
admit  of  a  supply  from  the  Fairmount  Water  Works,  and  hitherto 
the  only  dependence  has  been  on  a  capacious  well  within  the  prison 
grounds  ;  improvements ^on  the  surrounding  properties  had  from 
time  to  time  cut  off  the  supply  from  the  springs  connected  with 
this  well,  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  below  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  the  Institution.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  an  additional  supply  could  be  procured  from  other 
sources,  the  Inspectors  obtained,  through  the  courtesy  of  Marine 
T.  W.  Chandler,  a  survey  and  estimate  showing  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  water  from  the  Spring  Garden  reservoir. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Watering  Committee  of  that  District, 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  water  was  introduced  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $250  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  well,  we  are 
now  supplied  with  water  in  sufficient  force  and  quantity  to  cleanse 
and  purify,  at  all  hours,  the  cells  in  both  stories  of  the  blocks. 

Believing  that  entire  ignorance  of  passing  events  would  prove 
disadvantageous  to  the  reformed  convict  on  his  discharge  from 
prison,  the  Inspectors  have  permitted  the  introduction  of  reli- 
gious newspapers  of  various  denominations  ;  these  have  been  dis- 
tributed, according  to  the  wishes  of  the  prisoners,  and  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  rewards  for  good  behaviour.  W^hile  such  publica- 
tions avoid  the  contaminating  influence  of  police  reports,  &c., 
they  furnish  the  prisoner  with  sufficient  information  of  passing 
events,  to  prepare  him  to  mix  with  the  world  without  any  remark 
on  his  ignorance  ;  while  to  each  they  present  in  the  more  popular, 
and  perhaps  more  attractive  form,  truths  of  vital  importance  to 
his  welfare. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  has  engaged  the  consideration  of  the 
Inspectors;  and  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  improvements 
in  progress,  relative  to  this  important  element  of  health.  Some 
changes  have  been  made,  but  much  remains  to  be  done,  before 
the  cells  can  be  supplied  with  a  current  of  fresh  atmospheric  air, 
without  materially  changing  the  temperature. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  and 
so  far  as  the  means  within  our  reach  have  enabled  us  to 
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preserve  and  improve  them,  these  means  have  been  carefully  ap- 
plied. Restricted  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  buildings,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  suggest  such  other 
alterations  as  seem  obvious. 

The  slate  roofs  of  Blocks  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  have  after 
twenty  years'  use,  become  entirely  defective ;  the  board  roofs 
under  the  slates  are  decayed,  and  the  walls  of  the  cells  show  them 
to  be  unfit  for  occupancy.  As  a  measure  of  prudence,  we  have 
partially  abandoned  two  of  them.  It  is  earnestly  recommended, 
that  either  an  appropriation  be  made  to  repair  the  roofs  of  those 
Blocks,  or  that  permission  be  given  to  improve  those  which  are 
now  almost  useless.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  roofs  of  the  4th, 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  blocks,  be  covered  with  slate  instead  of  the 
present  shingle  roofs. 

The  recent  disasters  at  Sing  Sing  and  other  prisons,  show  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  property  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire ; 
and  it  only  requires  this  change  to  render  the  buildings  entirely 
fire  proof. 

In  reverting  to  the  operation  of  the  Institution  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  usual  attention  has  been  given 
to  education,  and  at  no  previous  period  has  it  been  more  required. 
Of  the  commitments  for  the  year,  42  were  minors ;  of  these  more 
than  one-fourth  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  the  seclusion  of 
the  cell,  a  desire  for  education  is  frequently  manifested,  and  the 
schoolmaster  whose  aid  was  once  unsought,  is  now  solicited  with 
earnestness  and  importunity.  The  Inspectors  have  constantly 
endeavoured  to  meet  this  want.  If  it  were  requisite  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  such  instruction,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  already 
there  are  over  ninety  on  the  schoolmaster's  list  seeking  his  aid, 
either  in  teaching  the  alphabet  or  in  the  improvement  of  an  imper- 
fect education. 

To  the  accompanying  Report  of  the  Moral  Instructor,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  for  an  account  of  the  labours  of  that  officer,  and  for 
the  various  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts. 

In  the  place  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  for  many  years  favourably 
•known  as  the  warden,  the  Board,  in  the  month  of  September  last, 
elected  John  S.  Halloway,  the  former  clerk.  To  supply  the  place 
of  Mr.  Halloway,  we  have  elected  William  Marriott. 

These  gentlemen  have  since  been  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 
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To  the  kindness,  firmness,  and  humanity  of  the  Warden,  Over- 
seers, and  Matron,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  order,  obedi- 
ence, and  contentment  which  have  prevailed,  and  which  continue 
to  prevail,  throughout  the  prison. 

The  experience  of  years  has  shown,  that  the  most  careful  legis- 
lation and  inspection  would  fail  to  produce  their  intended  effects, 
without  such  aid  at  the  hands  of  intelligent,  humane  and  efficient 
officers. 

JOHN  BACON, 
RICHARD  VAUX, 
WILLIAM  A.  PORTER, 
HUGH  CAMPBELL. 


WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen  : 

Pursuant  to  your  election  of  the  21st  of  September  last,  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Warden,  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month. 

As  another  fiscal  year  of  the  Institution  has  now  closed,  it  de- 
volves upon  me,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  to  present  j 
for  your  consideration  a  view  of  its  operations,  which  will  be  found  i 
detailed  in  the  accompanying  tables.  i 

The  first  of  January,  1850,  found  us  with  299  prisoners ;  of 
whom  220  were  white  males,  3  white  females ;  71  coloured  males, 
and  5  coloured  females.  During  the  year  150  have  been  received  ; 
of  whom  111  were  white  males,  5  white  females;  29  coloured 
males,  and  5  coloured  females  ;  making  the  whole  number  in  con-  , 
finement  during  the  year  449.  The  number  discharged  has  just 
equalled  that  of  those  received,  namely  150.  By  expiration  of 
sentence,  88  white  males,  2  white  females  ;  23  coloured  males, 
and  5  coloured  females :  by  pardon,  28  w^hite  males,  2  white  j 
females ;  and  1  coloured  male ;  and  1  coloured  man  has  died, 
being  the  only  death  that  occurred. 

The  number  received  is  22  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year ;  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  increased  number  of  con- 
victions for  acts  of  violence,  principally  from  Philadelphia  County. 
Many  of  them  uneducated,  unrestrained  young  men,  to  whom 
a  year  of  seclusion  aided  by  the  wholesome  instruction  here  pro- 
vided, may  prove  of  incalculable  advantage. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  tables,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  sentences  for  the  past  year  have  been  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  under;  this,  unless  in  particular  cases,  is  more  in  ' 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  principles  of  our 
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system,  than  the  former  practice  of  more  extended  periods  of  con- 
finements. One  of  those  received  during  the  year  was  a  lunatic, 
sent  here  for  safe  keeping,  making  three  of  this  class  of  prisoners 
now  within  our  walls.  That  society  should  be  protected  from 
the  homicidal  propensities  of  such  men,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  whether  suitable  provision  for  their 
safe  detention  should  not  be  made  within  the  wards  of  our  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  now  progressing  towards  completion. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  good ;  but  few 
instances  of  punishment  have  occurred,  and  those  of  short  duration. 
Ours  is  a  rule  of  reason  rather  than  of  fear  or  coercion ;  and 
herein  consists  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  our  mild  and 
rational  system.  The  separate  convict  uninfluenced  by  the  bad 
example,  and  secured  from  the  sneers  and  taunts  of  his  fellows, 
soon  yields  himself  to  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature,  and 
becomes  ready  to  listen  to  the  salutary  counsels  extended  to  him 
by  the  Inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  prison,  aided  by  the 
visits  of  those  benevolent  gentlemen,  who  seek  in  this  unobtru- 
sive way  to  promote  the  general  good. 

Among  the  number  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  services, 
I  may  be  pardoned  a  more  special  allusion  to  those  who  have 
particularly  directed  their  attention,  to  that  class  of  prisoners 
unable  to  speak  our  language,  thereby  greatly  alleviating  the  con- 
dition and  promoting  the  improvement  of  these  doubly  isolated 
men.  Neither  should  be  forgotten,  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
our  female  convicts  by  those  estimable  ladies,  who  thus  devote 
themselves  to  the  uninviting  task  of  efforts  to  elevate  and  reform 
the  down-fallen  of  their  sex. 

In  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline,  and  indeed  in 
every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  well-being  of  the  convict,  much 
depends  upon  the  overseers  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  uniform  disposition  evinced  by  those  connected  with 
our  institution,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  these  most 
desirable  objects. 

The  statement  of  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  institution,  again 
exhibits  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  product  of  labour:  to 
reduce  this  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  not  lose  sight 
of  the  great  object  of  penitentiary  discipline — the  reformation  of 
the  offender — shall  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Some  few  changes 
in  the  employments  of  men  have  taken  place ;  the  number 
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engaged  in  the  business  of  cane-seating,  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  as  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  former  employ- 
ments of  wool  and  oakum  picking,  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased; and  elevated  benches  by  which  the  shoemakers  are 
enabled  to  do  a  considerable  portion  of  their  work  in  an  upright 
position,  have  also  been  introduced,  thereby  improving  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  occupation,  and  it  is  hoped  also  its  productiveness. 

The  penitentiary  has  received  during  the  past  summer  an  in- 
valuable adjunct  in  the  promotion  of  health  and  cleanliness,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water  from  Spring  Garden 
reservoirs.  The  well  on  our  own  premises  upon  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  depend  for  a  supply,  had  so  much  failed  as 
to  become  quite  inadequate  to  the  necessary  wants  of  the  prison ; 
but  with  the  aid  now  afforded,  it  is  ample. 

The  roofs  of  the  three  "  Old  Blocks"  of  cells  have  become  so 
much  impaired  by  the  decay  of  the  slate  and  adjoining  timber,  as  to 
render  necessary,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  dampness,  the 
entire  abandonment  of  two  of  them  as  dormitories ;  while  the 
third  continues  to  be  only  partially  occupied.  Being  the  first  cells 
built,  and  deficient,  as  experience  has  shown,  in  many  material 
points,  the  proper  disposition  of  them,  whether  by  removal  or 
otherwise,  becomes  a  question  of  moment,  that  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  Inspectors  will  decide. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Physician,  that  the  Insti- 
tution has  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  fatal  disease,  never  equalled 
in  any  former  similar  period  of  its  history,  since  it  has  been  fully 
organized :  and  though  other  and  favouring  circumstances  may 
have  contributed  to  this  gratifying  result,  much  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  wise  sanatory  measure^ 'adopted,  made  effectual  by  Him, 
"  in  whose  hands  our  breath  is,  and  in  whom,  are  all  our  ways." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  S.  HALLOWAY, 

Warden, 

E.  S.  Penitentiary, 
Jan.  1,  1851. 
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Convicted  of 

IN 

Philadelphia  Co. 

Lancaster 

Schuylkill 

Northampton 

Perry 

Montgomery 

Chester 

Luzerne 

Potter 

Franklin 

Lycoming 

Tioga 

Delaware 

York 

Bucks 

Cumberland 

Carbon 

Wayne 

Adams 

Bradford 

Mifflin 

Juniatta 

Monroe 

Lehigh 

Dist.  Court,  U.  States. 

Total  1 
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Of  the  150  prisoners  that  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
there  T7ere 


NATIVES  OP 


Pennsylvania 

68 

Vermont 

1 

New  Jersey 

6 

Louisiana 

2 

New  York 

15 

Canada 

2 

Delaware 

3 

West  Indies 

Maryland 

5 

England 

2 

Kentucky 

2 

Ireland 

23 

Ohio 

2 

Scotland 

1 

Virginia 

3 

Germany 

11 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Prussia 

1 

1  ^0 

CONVICTED  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CRIMES. 

Larceny 

5T 

Forgery 

r 
0 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

1 

Perjury 

-1 
± 

Horse-stealing 

6 

Riot 

1  Q 

Conspiracy 

1 

Arson 

O 

Feloniously  obtaining  let- 

Burglary , 

o 
o 

ters  from  the  Mail 

1 

Robbery 

D 

Passing  counterfeit  money 

4 

Highway  Robbery 

2 

Keeping   a   disorderly  B. 

Burglary  and  larceny 

2 

house 

2 

Arson  and  larceny 

2 

Bigamy 

1 

Assault  and  battery,  with 

Buggery 

1 

intent  to  kill 

11 

Burglary  and  assault  and 

Attempt  to  poison 

1 

battery,  with  intent  to  kill 

1 

Manslaughter 

8 

Insanity  charged  with  mur- 

Assault and  battery,  with 

der 

1 

intent  to  rape 

1 

Murder  in  second  degree 

3 

150 
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AGES. 


From  16  to  18 

4 

From  35  to  40 

18  to  21 

39 

a 

40  to  45 

"   21  to  25 

35 

<( 

45  to  50 

"   25  to  30 

24 

a 

50  to  60 

"   30  to  35 

11 

a 

60  to  70 

HABITS. 

COLOURS. 

Drank  to  Intoxication 

61 

White  Males 

Moderate  Drinkers 

51 

Females 

Sober 

38 

Coloured  Males 

"  Females 


11 

13 
4 
4 
5 

150 


111 

5 
29 
5 


150 


150 


First 

Second 

Third 


CONVICTIONS. 

115  Fourth 
23  Fifth 


150 


EDUCATION. 


Read  and  Write 

Read  only 

Could  not  Read  or  Write 


90 
30 
30 


150 


RELATIONS. 

Unmarried 
Married 

Widows  and  Widowers 
Separated 


91 
48 
9 
2 

150 


Bound  and  served  till  21  years  of  age 
Bound  and  left  their  masters  before  21 
Never  bound 


14 
29 
107 


150 
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Of  the  above  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Penitentiary,  for  the 
last  year,  have  been  as  follows : — 

♦ 

Second  conviction  under  the  separate  system  6 
Second  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  reception  here  4 
Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary,  all  of  whom  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception  here  5 
Fourth  conviction  to  this  Penitentiary  of  one  who  had 

been  in  other  prisons  previous  to  his  first  reception 

here  1 


SENTENCES. 


jL  63.rs« 

xvxoniiiSt 

p. 

UaySt 

1  oiai. 

c 
u 

1 

7 

2 

1 

10 

1 

26 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

6 

]2 

7 

8 

8. 

1 

9 

i 

10 

1 

2 

29 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

2 

10 

7 

1 

3 

17 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

10 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

8 

1 

4 

10 

1 

5 

3 

6 

1 

7 

5 

10 

6 

12 

1 

15 

1 

150 

15 


Their  employments  before  committal  wore  as  follow : 


Farmers 

A 

4 

Masons 

o 
A 

Labourers 

OK) 

Stone  Mason 

1 

Teamster 

1 

Uutcner 

D 

Waiters 

tr 
7 

lanner 

1 

Carter 

1 

Currier 

-i 
1 

Jlostlers 

A 

4 

Loom  Maker 

1 
1 

Tavern  Keeper 

1 

Weaver 

1 

Bar  Tender 

1 

JJyer 

1 

Servants 

badcller 

1 

Tailors 

fi 
D 

Paper  Maker 

1 

Shoemakers 

Q 

o 

Paper  Stainer 

1 

Fur  Cutter 

1 

Urold.  ren  MaKer 

-< 
1 

jjiacKsmiiiiD 

Q 
O 

vv  diLCiimaKor 

-1 

X 

Tinsmith. 

1 

Segar  Maker 

± 

Machinist 

1 
1 

Barbers 

r 
O 

Engineer 

± 

x  tjuidr 

■J 

JjOlitJl  IMdiiLkiL 

1 

JL 

Pilot 

1 

lVXOU.lU.tJl  O 

9 

kjtlllUi  H 

9 

L/aDinet  iuaKeis 

9 

jjoaimcii 

t  n 

Joiner 

•1 
1 

Teachers 

Carpenters 

2 

Clerks 

4 

Roofer 

1 

No  Occupation 

4 

Painter 

1 

House  Wives 

7 

House  Painter 

1 

Factory  Girl 

1 

Sawyer 

1 

Hog  and  Dog  Catcher 

1 

Miners 

4 

Chimney  Sweep 

1 

Brickmaker 

1 

Huckster 

1 

Plasterer 

1 
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The  number  received  since  the  admission  of  the  first 
prisoner,  October  25,  1829,  is  2699 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  1818 

"          pardon  34S 

Died  216 

Escaped  1 

Hanged,  (crime,  Murder  on  the  High  Seas)  1 

Suicide  4 

Kemoved  to  House  of  Refuge  1 

Writ  of  error  14 

Sentence  changed  1 

Habeas  corpus  1 

  2400 

Leaving  December  31,  1850  299 

Viz. :  White  Males        215    Coloured  Males  75 
"    Females        4  "     Females  5 


219  80  299 


The  folloiving  is  an  Account  of  Labour  done  in  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  for  1850. 

Weaving. 

Dr.   To  Stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1st,  1850  $489  64 

To  materials,  so  far  current  year  1120  17 

$1609  81 

To  Profit  and  Loss  6504  97 

$8114  78 

Cr.    By  amount  manufactured  this  year  $7730  48 

By  stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1850  384  30 

  $8114  78 
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Cordwaining. 

Dr.    To  stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1850  $1441  44 

To  materials,  &,c.,  for  current  year  3248  44 


Cr.    By  amount  manufactured  this  year  $7144.51 
By  stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1850  2065.42 


Cr.    By  amount  manufactured  this  year  $1001  19 

By  stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1850  219  35 


Cr.    By  amount  of  work  done  this  year  $325  26 

By  stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1850  312  80 


Cr.   By  ware,  &c.,  made  this  year  283  88 

By  stock  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1850  44  59 


4686.88 

To  Profit  and  Loss  4520.05 


$9209.93 
$9209.54 


Carpentering. 

Dr.    To  Stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1st,  1850  $283  84 

To  materials,  so  far  current  year  856  93 


$1140  77 

To  Profit  and  Loss  79  77 


$1220  54 
$1220  54 


Blacksmithing. 

Dr.   To  stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1st,  1850  223  37 

To  materials,  (Sec,  for  current 'year  ,  194  38 


$417  75 

To  Profit  and  Loss  220  31 


$638  08 
$638  06 


Tinsmithing. 

Dr.   To  stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1st,  1850  37  19 

To  material,  &c.,  for  current  year  153  74 


$190  93 

To  Profit  and  Loss  137  54 


$328  47 
328  47 


2 
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Cane  Seating-. 

Dr.   To  Profit  and  Loss 


Cr.   By  amount  of  labour  done  this  year 


$351  44 
351  44 


Tailoring;. 

Dr.   To  Profits  and  Loss 


246  54 


Cr.    By  amount  of  labour  done  this  year 


246  54 


Picking  Wool,  Oakum,  &c. 

Dr.    To  slock  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1850 
To  Profit  and  Loss 


5  78 
124  01 


Cr.    By  amount  of  labour  done  this  year 


129  79 
129  79 


Interest. 

Dr.    To  sundry  amounts 

Cr.    By  Profit  and  Loss  to  balance  this  account 


234  25 
224  25 


Subsistence. 

Dr.    To  amount  expended  for  support,  exclusive  of  salaries,  Jan. 


1  to  31  Dec.  1850 
Cr.    By  Profit  and  Loss 
Balance 


$11,950  38 
5388  74 


$17,339  12 
$17,339  12 


Profit  and  Loss. 

Dr.       To  Interest  for  balance 
To  balance — nett  gain 


234  25 
11,184  63 


Cr.       By  Weaving 

By  Cordwaining 
By  Carpentering 
By  Blacksmithing 
By  Tinsmithing 
By  Cane  Seating 
By  Tailoring 

By  Picking  Wool,  Oakum,  &c. 


6504  97 
4520  05 
79  77 
220  31 
137  54 
351  44 
246  54 
124  01 


$12,184  63 


$12,184  63 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen  : 

It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  my  pre- 
diction of  a  small  mortality  for  1850  has  been  fully  realized. 
Only  one  death  occurred  within  the  walls  during  the  year,  viz.. 
No.  243.2.  On  the  14th  last  November,  this  prisoner  presented 
all  the  external  appearances  of  robust  health,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  the  short  period  remaining  of  his  term  of  sentence,  he 
actually  boasted.  The  following  morn";  g  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  I  was  the  first  who  entered  his  cell,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bed  clothes,  the  position  of  the  body,  &c.,  I 
believe  it  highly  probable  that  he  passed  unconsciously  from 
sleep  into  death.  The  post-mortem  examination,  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  coroner,  revealed  a  congested  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  ;  but  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body  presented 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

In  connexion  with  this  portion  of  my  report,  however,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  state,  that  three  prisoners  were  pardoned  on  account  of 
ill  health  ;  one  of  whom,  No.  1927,  a  white  man  aged  twenty- five 
years,  died  within  a  month ;  and  another.  No.  2537,  also  a  white  man, 
aged  thirty  years,  on  the  tenth  day  after  his  discharge.  No.  1927  was 
in  imperfect  health  on  admission,  and  he  stated  that  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  had  died  of  consumption.  Of  this  disease  he 
also  died.  He  had  a  sentence  of  seven  years,  five  of  which  he 
served.  No.  2537  was  pardoned  on  account  of  insanity,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  At  his  recep- 
tion his  bodily  health  was  good,  but  his  mind  was  not  correspond- 
ingly vigorous.  I  believe  his  death  to  have  occurred  from  causes 
originating  in  our  cells,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  equally 
certain  to  have  proved  fatal  had  he  remained  under  our  care. 
The  third  of  the  prisoners,  pardoned  on  account  of  disease,  No, 
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2445,  is  still  alive  ;  and  so  improved  in  health,  that  last  month  he 
walked  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  consult  me  about  the  propriety 
of  his  resuming  his  trade.  When  he  left  us  he  was  certainly  very 
ill,  but  I  felt  safe  in  assuring  his  mother  that,  whether  he  remained 
in  the  Penitentiary  or  removed  with  her  to  the  city,  he  was  almost 
certain  to  rally,  if  he  followed  the  treatment  I  proposed. 

A  desire  to  present  a  fair  and  candid  exposition  of  the  state  of 
my  department  has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  chief  facts  in  the 
histories  of  these  cases  of  pardon.  Different  opinions  may  pos- 
sibly be  entertained,  as  to  whether  the  deaths  of  Nos.  1927  and 
2537  should  be  computed  in  our  per  centage  of  mortality  for  the 
past  year.  If  excluded,  the  mortality  for  the  Coloured  would 
be  0'91  per  cent,  and  on  the  total  of  both  colours,  0-22  per 
cent.  Computing  them  as  deaths  for  w^hich  the  Institution  is 
liable,  they  would  give  a  mortality  of  only  0*59  per  cent,  for  the 
white  prisoners,  and  0*66  per  cent,  for  both  colours ;  which,  when 
compared  with  the  general  average  mortality  of  former  years,  will 
show  a  very  pleasing  reduction  in  the  amount  of  disease ;  more 
especially,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  deaths  in 
1849,  was  only  2*17  per  cent  for  the  whole  number,  and  that  the 
indications  of  a  small  mortality  for  1851  are  little  less  encouraging 
to-day  than  they  were  this  day  twelve  months  for  the  year  1850. 

But  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  which  Nos.  2537  and  2432 
died  cannot  be  overlooked,  without  injustice  to  the  sanatory  mea- 
sures which  have  recently  been  introduced.  A  glance  at  the  mor- 
tuary tables  of  past  years  will  show  the  great  majority  of  deaths  to 
have  been  from  chronic  maladies, — phthisis  or  some  of  the  other 
protean  forms  of  scrofula, — which  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
owe  their  origin  to  hygienic  defects,  such  as  I  stated  in  a  former 
report  to  have  existed  in  our  architectural  arrangements  and  dis- 
cipline. Only  one  death  of  this  nature  {that  of  No.  1927)  can 
be  connected  with  the  Institution  during  the  entire  year  ;  and  he, 
be  it  remembered,  was  received  in  imperfect  health,  and  liable  to 
consumption  through  hereditary  transmission.  The  other  deaths 
were  from  acute  diseases;  that  of  No.  2432,  in  reality,  telling  no 
more  against  the  healthfulness  of  our  discipline,  than  if  he  had  died 
in  a  distant  city  ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  case  of  No.  2537 
should  only  be  charged  against  the  Institution  as  one  of  insanity, 
for  it  was  through  the  delusions  of  that  disease  his  death  was  pro- 
duced. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  mortality  of  1850  is  less  than  is 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  FATAL  CASES  FOR  1850. 


Number. 

Colour 

Sex. 

Age 

Nativity. 

When  Admitted 

Health  on  Admission. 

Offence. 

Sentence. 

Time  of  Death. 

Fatal  Disease. 

Time  in  Prison. 

No.  of  Convic- 

Habits. 

Social  State. 

Time  in  County 

Conviction. 

In  Prison. 

2432. 

B. 

M. 

23 

Pennsylvania. 

L 

bjurer. 

Weaver. 

Jan'y  31st,  1849. 

Good. 

Burglary. 

2  yrs.  6  mos. 

November  15th,  1850. 

Apoplexy. 

1  year  1 1  months. 

Temperate. 

Married. 

5  weeks. 

Table — Showing  the  ;per  centage  of  Mwtdlity  among  White  and  Coloured,  and  the  Total  Mortality  of  both  Colours. 


Year. 

Total  Average 
in  Prison. 

Average  Num- 
ber of  White  1 
Prisoners. 

Deaths— White 
Prisoners. 

Per  cent.  Mor- 
tality White  1 
Prisoners 

Average  Num- 
ber of  Colo'd 
Prisoners. 

Dcalhs— Colo'd 
Prisoners. 

Per  Cent.  Mor- 
tality  Colo'd 
Prisoners. 

Per  Cent.  Mor. 
talily,  Whole 
Number. 

307 

222 

85 

1-17 

•32 

The  above  per  centage  has  been  taken  from  the  average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year ;  that  on  page  20  on  the  whole  number. 
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actually  due,  or  can  be  permanently  established  among  such  a 
population  as  inhabits  the  cells  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  In 
some  years  the  amount  of  disease  admitted  would  alone  account 
for  as  large  a  per  centage  of  deaths.  Thus,  since  the  date  of  my 
last  report,  three  cases  of  consumption  were  received — not  in  that 
early  period  of  the  disease  when  its  existence  can  be  only  sur. 
mised, — but  in  the  open,  undisguised  stages  of  the  malady.  Per- 
haps, under  no  arrangements  compatible  with  proper  discipline,  or 
with  the  objects  of  a  Penitentiary,  can  the  mortality  be  reduced 
much  under  two  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  I  have  not  the  slightest 
fear  that  it  will  ever  again  rise  permanently  above  that  average.* 

*  I  deem  it  right  to  state,  that  while  much,  very  much,  must  certainly  be  attri- 
buted  to  improved  hygienic  arrangements,  we  are  also  to  some  extent  indebted 
for  our  diminished  mortality  to  the  use  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  cases  of  consumption 
and  scrofula.  Tlie  jirecise  influence  to  be  attributed  to  this  remedy  it  would  be 
hard  to  determine,  but  that  it  has  rendered  efficient  aid  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt. 
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WHITE  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1850. 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


20  Years  of  Age  and  Under: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30     40  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


12 


47 


23 


28 


10 


120 
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COLOURED  PRISONERS  DISCHARGED  DURING  1850. 


TIME  IN 

PRISON. 

AGES. 

I  Year  and 
Under 

1  to  2. 

2  to  3. 

3  to  5. 

5  to  7. 

7  to  10. 

Total. 

1        Grand  Total. 

20  Years  of  Age,  and  Under: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health. 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

5 
1 

I 

2 

4 
1 

1 

1 

16 

From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

1 

3 

From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died. 

1 

1 
1 

3 

From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  im- 
proved 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 

1 

1 

2 

30 
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But  if  the  improvement  in  the  physical  health  of  the  prisoners  were 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  development 
of  insanity,  I  would  consider  it  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment, as  regards  the  superiority  of  our  discipline.  It  therefore  affords 
me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  be  able  confidently  to  state,  from  what  I 
have  myself  observed,  and  from  information  I  have  collected  from 
the  most  authoritative  sources,  that  never  since  the  Institution  was 
fully  in  operation  did  the  mental  health  of  the  prisoners — in  every 
sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  applied — present  so  encouraging 
an  aspect  as  during  the  period  for  which  I  now  report.  During 
the  year,  only  five  cases  of  insanity  originated  within  the  walls. 
As  usual,  we  received  a  few  prisoners  with  imbecile  minds,  or 
laboring  under  incipient  insanity  (recognised,  be  it  remembered, 
at  the  time  of  their  admission),  which  afterwards  became  more 
fully  developed ;  but  the  Inspectors  may  rest  assured,  that  the  five 
cases  I  have  alluded  to  embrace  every  degree  and  variety  of 
mental  aberration  that  originated  in  the  cells  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  the  latter  months  of  1849  Nos.  1989  and  2397  were  thought 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  incipient  insanity,  but  their  diseases  were 
not  sufficiently  manifest  to  justify  their  return.  During  the  past 
year,  however,  their  maladies  became  unequivocally  developed. 
I  shall  give  a  tabular  history  of  their  cases  in  the  same  column 
with  those  that  originated  in  1850 ;  but  I  beg  attention  to  the  fact, 
ascertained  by  the  sequence  of  events,  that  they  owe  their  origin 
to  the  previous  year. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  very  frequently  met  with — men 
having  the  passions  and  bodily  organs  strongly  developed,  but 
their  minds,  though  not  of  imbecile  character,  are  yet  inordinately 
dull.  In  society  these  men  think  and  act  on  all  subjects  within 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge,  pretty  much  as  their  more  intelligent 
neighbours,  but  more  through  the  force  of  example  than  from  any 
suggestive  powers  within  themselves ; — they  in  fact  are  sentient 
machines.  Let  a  man  of  this  class  be  removed  from  his  usual 
habits  and  accustomed  occupations,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  and  his  mental 
faculties  will  certainly  become  deranged.  Requiring  laborious  em- 
ployment to  keep  the  bodily  organs  in  healthy  action,  they  cannot 
be  kept  with  impunity  either  in  entire  idleness  or  at  an  occupation 
which  only  requires  the  exercise  of  the  fingers, — requiring  the 
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standard  of  more  vigorous  minds,  whereby  to  model  or  correct 
their  own  imaginings,  they  cannot  be  safely  placed  in  almost  com- 
plete solitude.  No.  2537,*  the  prisoner  who  was  pardoned  and 
sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  persons  here  described;  and  I  feel  that  his  case  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  as  the  proportion  of  convicts  of  this  class, 
to  the  whole  number  who  became  insane  in  past  years,  is  large. 
Allusion  was  made  to  them  in  my  last  report,  and  I  have  now  only 
to  add  that,  in  any  separate  prison  where  their  peculiarities  are 
not  regarded,  and  in  which  suitable  provision  is  not  made  for  their 
treatment,  there  will  be  a  development  of  insanity  highly  dis- 
creditable to  its  administration. 

No.  2243  has  been  considered  to  possess  superior  intelligence, 
and,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  external  perception  are  concerned,  he 
certainly  is  somewhat  entitled  to  the  distinction ;  but  those  who 
will  look  beyond  the  surface  will  easily  discover  that,  in  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind — the  "  internal  intellect,"  so  called — he  is 
not,  at  most,  entitled  to  rank  above  mediocrity.  His  mental  supe- 
riority was  objective  not  subjective.  Men  of  this  mental  character 
are  often  the  "  smart  fellows"  of  society,  and  in  a  prison  popula- 
tion are  generally  distinguished  as  ingenious  and  successful  coun- 
terfeiters and  coiners,  adroit  pick-pockets,  &c. ;  and  it  is  from  their 
manual  exploits  that  convicts,  as  a  class,  derive  the  common  but 
erroneous  reputation  of  superior  mental  ability.  Now  it  is  evident 
that,  however  successfully  such  minds  may  resist  the  enervating  in- 
fluences of  imprisonment,  when  their  objective  faculties  are  kept 
in  healthy  action,  if  this  be  neglected,  and  they  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  subjective  faculties  can  alone  be  exercised 
or  appealed  to — total  idleness  and  absolute  seclusion  for  instance 
— they  are  quite  as  likely  to  become  deranged  as  if  they  had  no  in- 
tellectual superiority  of  any  kind.  Physical  disease  preventing 
No.  2243  from  steadily  persuing  the  more  laborious  occupations, 
could  he  have  been  induced  to  occupy  his  time  in  light  carpenter- 
ing, carving,  or  engraving,  the  direct  exercise  which  these  would 
have  afforded  to  the  mind,  and  the  intercourse  with  an  officer, 

*  In  addition  to  other  adverse  circumstances  this  man  had  to  contend  with  the 
maddening  thought  of  being  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy. 
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which  their  pursuit  would  have  rendered  necessary,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  preserved  him  from  derangement.*  Indeed,  there 
is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  prison  economics,  any  thing  more 
important  than  the  means  of  employing  each  convict  in  accord- 
ance with  his  physical  and  mental  peculiarities.  Neither  should 
we  lightly  disregard  the  convict's  desire  to  follow,  while  in 
prison,  whatever  trade,  the  pursuit  of  which  he  himself  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  his  welfare  when  at  large.  If  only  one  or  two 
trades  are  carried  on  in  a  penitentiary — weaving  and  shoe-making, 
for  instance — besides  the  many  whose  health  will  not  permit 
them  to  follow  such  avocations  (and  thereby  be  exposed  to  the 
stultifying  effects  of  entire  idleness,)  there  will  be  others  thus  em- 
ployed that  are  so  quite  contrary  to  their  tastes,  and  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  interests  when  again  restored  to  society.  This 
will  seldom  be  the  case  in  any  penal  institution  where  the  means 
of  promoting  the  health  or  productive  industry  of  its  inmates  are 
thoroughly  understoood  ;  for  if  a  prisoner  is  kept  at  a  trade  which, 
from  any  cause,  he  strongly  dislikes,  it  would  prove  a  perpetual 
source  of  irritation  to  him :  and  thus,  besides  the  injury  arising 
to  his  health,  render  the  work  performed  by  him  inferior  both  in 
quality  and  amount. 

The  other  cases  of  insanity  require  no  further  illustration  than 
what  the  table  on  the  opposite  page  affords: 

*  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  chief  treatment  which  I  recommended  for  the 
removal  of  his  delusions,— -out-door  exercise,  in  company  with  an  attendant,  and 
suitable  employment, — was  promptly  attended  to,  and  he  is  now,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  restored  to  his  usual  state  of  mind. 
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The  degrees  of  relationship  which  exist  between  the  prisoners 
who  acknowledge  having  insanity  in  their  families,  and  their  rela- 
tions so  afflicted,  are  as  follows:  parents,  eight;  grand-parents, 
one ;  brothers  or  sisters,  three ;  uncles  or  aunts,  six ;  cousins, 
five. 

While  on  the  topic  of  insanity,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  humane 
interposition  of  the  Inspectors  in  behalf  of  the  deranged  prisoners 
now  immured  within  our  walls.  An  insane  man  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  discipline  of  any  prison  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  his  de- 
lusions would  endanger  the  lives  of  others,  he  should  be  removed. 
The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  will  shortly  be  ready  for  the  admission 
of  patients  ;  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  as  a  general  rule 
our  insane  prisoners  should  be  transferred  to  it.  This  is  no  more 
than  justice  and  humanity  demand,  and,  I  may  add,  what  is  granted 
to  convicts  so  afflicted  in  other  states.  But  independent  of 
the  rights  of  insane  prisoners,  there  is  another  argument  in  favour 
of  their  being  transferred  to  the  benign  influence  of  a  Lunatic 
Asylum; — they  occupy  a  number  of  our  cells,  without,  in  general, 
contributing  any  thing  to  their  own  support,  and  the  time  and  ex- 
pense which  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  upon  them,  if  expended 
upon  the  sane,  would  add  very  much  to  the  healthfulness  and  pro- 
ductive industry  of  our  discipline. 

But  while  I  thus  urge  upon  the  Inspectors  the  propriety  of 
having  a  part  of  our  insane  prisoners  sent  to  a  hospital,  I  would 
consider  it  neither  safe  nor  wise  to  grant  such  a  boon  to  those 
who,  while  under  the  influence  of  derangement,  have  committed, 
or  attempted  to  commit,  murder ;  and  in  consequence  have  been 
sent  to  us,  not  as  criminals  with  a  definite  sentence,  but  as  dan- 
gerous lunatics  for  safe  keeping.  From  the  knowledge  I  possess 
of  their  character,  I  am  confident  that  the  wards  and  dormitories 
of  an  Insane  Hospital  would  present  but  frail  barriers  to  their 
escape ;  and  their  past  conduct  proves  how  dangerous  they  would 
be  to  society  were  they  permitted  to  go  at  large.  Therefore, 
until  such  buildings  can  be  erected  on  the  Hospital  grounds  as 
"will  secure  the  safe  detention  of  these  unhappy  men,  they  must 
remain  in  our  custody. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  congratulating  the  Inspec- 
tors on  the  result  of  their  efibrts  to  improve  the  healthfulness  of 
our  discipline.  Neither  can  I  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  without 
assuring  them  that,  though  much  has  been  accomplished,  there  is 
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yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  the  administration  can 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  So  long  as  a  single  defect  in  the  archi- 
tectural  arrangements  and  discipline,  such  as  has  been  pointed 
out  either  by  myself  or  my  predecessors,  is  permitted  to  remain, 
there  will  be  a  proportional  amount  of  avoidable  disease  to  be 
urged  against  the  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  A.  GIVEN. 

E.  S.  Penitentiary, 
Jan.  1,  1851. 


MORAL  INSTUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen  : 

In  the  public  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath,  I  have  been  aided 
as  usual,  by  ministers  of  different  religious  denominations,  whose 
voluntary  and  kind  services,  have  enabled  me  to  impart  the 
means  of  wholesome  instruction  to  the  prisoners,  on  every  Sab- 
bath of  the  year,  one  only  excepted.  The  same  attention,  excel- 
lent order  and  decorum  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  continues; 
exhibiting  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  exercises  of  religion. 

These  Sabbath  services  have  been  followed  by  the  visits  of  the 
ensuing  week,  to  an  amount  equal  to  former  years,  and,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  with  various  instances  of  hopeful  success. 

Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due,  for  a  year  of  health  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  the  Institution  ;  only  one  death  having 
occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Judicious  medical  and 
remedial  means  have  been  adopted,  which,  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, have  effected  a  most  desirable  change  in  regard  to  health, 
and  these  give  a  promise  that  the  system  of  separate  confinement, 
superior  in  its  moral  advantages,  will  be  inferior  to  none  other, 
in  respect  of  its  physical  influences. 

I  am  happy  to  repeat  the  testimony  of  former  years,  that  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Institution  is  still  administered  in  a  spirit  of  intelli- 
gent kindness,  which  justly  entitles  it  in  this  respect,  to  the 
claim  of  being  a  Model  Prison.  Under  its  benign  influence, 
we  constantly  witness  the  melting  away  of  the  fierce  and 
fiery  spirit  of  the  violent;  rude  and  savage  tempers  are  tamed, 
and  the  refractory,  without  difficulty,  subdued.  A  general  dis- 
position is  manifested  by  the  young,  to  take  fast  hold  of 
instruction,"  and  in  some  instances,  even  the  aged  have  made 
encouraging  progress  in  learning.    It  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
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this  fact,  that  of  299  prisoners  now  in  confinement,  230  can  read 
and  write,  45  can  read,  and  only  24  cannot  read.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  last  named,  were  received  in  the  past  year,  and, 
consequently,  not  much  progress  can  be  expected. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  number  of  prisoners  discharged, 
equals  the  number  of  convictions ;  which  leaves  the  total  amount 
of  prisoners,  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  1849.  In  my 
last  report,  I  remarked  the  change  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
prison,  arising  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  one-third,  had 
been  but  recently  subjected  to  its  influence.  During  the  past 
year,  this  change  has  become  yet  greater.  One  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  just  one-half  of  the  present  population  having  been  received 
at  different  periods  throughout  the  year.  Of  this  number,  one- 
third  are  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence,  the  most  part  of 
them  young  in  years,  and  we  may  hope,  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  appliances  which  Divine  wisdom  has  prepared,  and 
which  a  prolonged  experience  may  enable  us  to  apply.  Eighty- 
three  of  the  whole  number,  received  the  past  year,  are  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  They  are  yet  in  the  morning  of  life, 
and  while  placed  in  a  state  of  punishment  by  human  law,  they 
are,  in  the  government  of  God,  only  in  a  state  of  disciplinary 
suffering,  wisely  adapted  to  lead  them  to  "think  upon  their  ways, 
and  turn  their  feet  unto  his  testimonies." 

From  a  respected  Pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  inte- 
rior of  our  State,  I  have  received  a  pleasing  account  of  the  good 
influence  exerted  upon  two  young  men  in  the  town  in  which 
he  resides.  He  visited  them  in  the  County  Prison,  before  and 
after  their  conviction,  and  endeavoured  to  give  a  right  direction 
to  their  minds.  He  also  visited  them  w^hile  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary. Their  deportment  here  was  such  as  would  inspire  hope  for 
the  future.  An  interest  in  their  behalf  had  been  excited,  and  on 
their  return  home,  they  were  restored  to  their  civil  rights,  and  they 
nov7  give  very  gratifying  evidence  of  being  sober,  worthy,  and 
useful  men. 

From  the  same  County,  I  have  learned  that  a  perfect  reforma- 
tion has  occurred,  in  the  case  of  one  who  might  have  been  classed 
among  the  most  hopeless.  He  was  of  a  bold  and  daring  spirit, 
and  he  had  been  among  the  most  successful  in  crime,  having  often 
in  his  possession  large  fruits  of  his  evil  enterprise.  But  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  (the  whole  period  since  his  discharge,)  he  has 
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been  laboriously  and  profitably  employed.  A  pleasing  change  has 
marked  his  character ;  gentleness  of  spirit,  steadiness  of  conduct, 
sobriety  and  industry,  give  a  hopeful  presage  of  a  stainless 
future. 

In  another  County  not  far  distant  from  this  City,  an  aged  priso- 
ner, whose  term  of  four  years  expired  a  few  months  since,  has 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  decided  renovation.  He  has 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  is  now  exerting  a 
most  desirable  and  delightful  influence  on  his  rude  but  affectionate 
children.  His  sons  are  boatmen  on  the  Delaware.  Though  men 
of  a  rough  nature,  their  sympathies  appear  to  be  strongly  excited 
toward  their  aged  father,  and  their  desire  to  avoid  whatever  might 
be  ungrateful  to  his  deeply  tender,  religious  feelings,  has  wrought 
a  reformation  in  their  conduct.  Intemperance  and  profanity  have 
ceased,  and  they  have  been  rendered  willing,  at  home  and  in  the 
cabin  of  their  boat,  to  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  with  him,  and  to 
hear  with  reverence  his  affectionate  admonitions.  He  visited  the 
city  some  six  weeks  since,  to  expend  ten  dollars  for  books  of  a 
religious  kind,  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

Other  encouraging  statements  might  be  given,  were  it  com- 
patible with  the  limits  of  this  report. 

They  are  grateful  evidences  that  the  labour  of  love  among 
prisoners,  is  not  in  vain. 

I  desire  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  the  various  benevolent  associa- 
tions and  individuals,  who  are  co-labourers  in  the  work  of  pri- 
soners' reform.  The  Tract  Societies,  the  American,  the  Epis- 
copal and  the  Friends,  have  contributed  their  usual  aid.  The 
Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  and  Prison  Discipline  Society,  are  also 
entitled  to  my  thanks,  for  their  contributions. 

From  the  Warden,  Overseers,  and  all  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution, a  harmonious  co-operation  has  been  experienced,  and 
nothing  is  left  for  me  to  desire,  but  to  express  my  hope  that  the 
present  happy  condition  of  this  Penitentiary  may  continue  through 
successive  years,  and  that  the  fruits  of  usefulness  may  be  much 
more  abundant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor* 

Eastern  Pen.  op  Penna. 
Jan.  1st,  1851. 
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Or  Tin:  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
FOR  THE  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  it  being 
THE  23rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors,  made  in 

OONFORMtTY  WITH  THE  ACT  OF  THE  GENERAL  A  SSEMBLY  OF 

THE  State  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  23rd  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1829. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  .Represeiitatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Penyisylvajiia. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1851,  there  were  prisoners  in  confine- 


ment, ....  299 

In  the  course  of  that  year,  there  were  received  147 

Making  the  agi^rc^gnte  of  prisoners  in  1851,       -  446 
Of  these  there  have  been  discharged  during  the  year,  viz  : 
By  expiration  of  sentence,  -  -  95 

By  pardons,  -  -  .  34 

By  deaths,  -  7 

  136 

Leaving  in  confinement  on  1st  January,  1852,  310 


The  Reports  of  the  Warden,  Pfwsician,  and  Moral  Instructor  furn- 
ish in  detail  such  information  as  the  law  requires,  connected  with 
their  respective  departments;  and  shew  that  the  discipline,  improve- 
ment, and  reformation  of  tho§e  placed  under  our  charge  continue  to 
realize  the  benevolent  hopes  of  those  who  oriorinallv  desi^-ned  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  separate  confinement. 
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The  preceding  report  (for  the  year  1850)  made  an  unusual  exhibit 
on  the  subject  of  mortality,  shewing  the  deaths  to  be  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  usual  average  in  prisons,  whether  congregate  or  separate. 
Although  the  Physician's  report  for  the  past  year  shows  an  increase, 
it  is  still  below  the  average  in  other  prisons.  For  these  results  we 
are  mainly  indebted,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  the  efforts  made,  un- 
der the  directions  of  a  resident  physician,  to  arrest  disease  in  the  in- 
cipient stages,  and  to  the  attention  given  to  the  improved  hygienic 
treatment  of  the  inmates. 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  amongst 
those  having  charge  of  the  institution,  viz  :  William  A.  Forter,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Board,  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board,  and  S.  A.  Mer- 
cer, Esq.,  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  serve  for  the  resi- 
due of  his  term. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.,  caused  another  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Brown.  Richard  Vavx  was  elected  President  oi  the 
Board,  and  S.  A.  Mercer,  Secretary. 

Dr.  K.  A.  Given  resigned  the  situation  of  Resident  Physician  on 
the  1st  of  July  last,  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Lassiter  was  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

In  our  capacity  of  official  agents  of  the  State,  it  becomes  our  duty 
once  more  to  ask  attention  to  the  dilapidated  and  decaying  condition 
of  some  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  State.  More  than  twen- 
ty years  ago,  three  blocks  were  covered  with  Pennsylvania  slate, 
which,  unfortunately,  has  proved  to  be  of  inferior  quality ;  the 
roofs  have  yielded  to  the  effects  of  tim.e,  and  the  cells  are  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  the  occupancy  of  prisoners,  except  as  workshops 
during  the  day.  It  is  again  respectfully  urged,  that  the  Legislature 
shall  authorize  such  expenditures  for  the  preservation  of  those  build- 
ings as  will  prevent  further  decay,  and  relieve  the  institution  from  a 
dangerous  source  of  unhealthiness.  The  four  remaining  blocks  are 
covered  with  shingles.  While  the  inclosure  stood  isolated  very  little 
danger  from  fire  was  apprehended.  The  progress  of  improvement  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  rapid,  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  a  dense  population  in  close  proximity  to  the 
walls.  Within  a  few  weeks,  a  building  near  the  outer  wall  on  the 
north  side,  look  fire,  and  but  for  the  providential  circumstance  of  a 
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rainy  night,  when  the  shingles  were  completely  saturated,  the  fire 
would  very  probably  have  been  communicated  to  the  buildings. 

In  view  of  this  occurrence,  it  has  beien  deemed  advisable  to  provide 
an  attachment  to  the  steam  engine  on  the  premises,  which  is  used  for 
cooking  and  pumping.  With  the  aid  of  hose  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion, it  is  hoped  that  fire  can  be  subdued ;  but  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of 
the  undersigned  to  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  substitute 
some  more  incombustible  roof  for  the  present  inflammable  material, 
and  thus  render  entirely  fireproof  buildings  that  are  otherwise  so  sub- 
stantially constructed. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  would  respectfully  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject  of  duration  of  imprisonment 
as  now  provided  by  law  as  a  punishment.  It  has  been  remarked 
heretofore,  that  at  the  time  the  penal  code  was  modified  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  separate  plan  of  prison  discipline,  but 
very  little  experience  had  been  afforded  on  this  subject.  It  was 
then  an  experiment.  The  result  of  many  years  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem forcibly  suggests,  that  the  duration  of  sentences  is  disproportioned 
to  the  punishment  of  the  crime.  The  punishment  does  not  consist  in 
the  duration  of  the  sentence,  but  in  the  effect  of  the  discipline.  The 
period  of  imprisonment  to  which  the  convict  is  subjected,  is  as  inapt- 
!}'■  regulated  by  "years  as  the  detention  of  sick  in  a  hospital  would  be, 
if  governed  by  a  given  number  of  months.  There  must  be  due  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  constitutional  predisposition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  effect  of  the  proper  medical  treatment.  In  Jhe  latter 
case,  when  the  patient  has  received  all  that  the  disease  requires  for  its 
removal,  then  longer  to  detain  him  is  useless.  In  the  forn^er,  when 
imprisonment  has  produced  all  its  effects,  longer  imprisonment  neither 
benefits  society  nor  the  individual. 

The  safest  mode  to  remedy  the  difficulty  as  it  now  exists,  would  be 
probably,  to  divide  all  felonies  into  degrees,  as  murder  is  now  subdi- 
vided in  Pennsylvania.  By  these  means.  Judges  would  be  enabled  to 
graduate  the  punishment,  in  its  feature  of  duration,  in  more  entire  con- 
formity with  the  nature  of  the  degree  of  crime,  and  the  character  of 
the  offender,  and  with  reference  especially  to  those  offending  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  feel  it  proper  to  make  a  single  remark 
on  the  subject  of  insane  prisoners.    That  insanity,  or  more  cor- 
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rectly  speaking,  mental  disease,  exists  in  prisons,  no  one  ever  doubt- 
ed. The  amount  and  the  character  of  this  disease  depend  on  as 
many  causes  as  physical  disease,  and  oftentimes  are  as  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  or  explain.  The  intellect  of  large  numbers  of  convicts  is 
much  below  mediocrity — and  more  especially  that  which  is  found  in 
the  prisoners  sent  from  large  cities.  The  average  of  mental  power 
either  natural  or  cultivated  is  surprisingly  low.  From  these  causes, 
mental  disease  will  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  a  late  public  journal  in  New  York,  the  following  extract  is 
found,  taken  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Special  Legislative  Com- 
mittee upon  the  condition  of  prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  the  committee  were  struck 
with  the  numerous  cases  of  mental  alienation  among  the  convicts. 
A  much  larger  number  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  more  or 
'less  insane  than  the  public  imagine,  or  than  the  officers  of  the  prison 
themselves  seem  to  be  fully  aware.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter,  of  doubt 
whether  any  person  comes  out  of  the  prison,  after  serving  out  a  sen- 
tence of  six  or  more  years,  with  a  tolerably  sound  mind." 

The  fact  thus  stated  as  to  the  congregate  system,  is  liable  to  be  ex- 
plained by  an  examination  into  the  average  of  mental  force  of  those 
thus  affected. 

The  term  of  imprisonment  should  at  least  be  controlled  by  the 
necessity  for  continuance  beyond  the  results  for  which  it  was  inflicted. 
If  mental  alienation  in  a  prisoner  renders  his  enlargement  in  society 
dangerous  to  its  peace  and  safety,  then  that  imprisonment  is  best  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  rather  of  restraint,  than  punishment.  There 
are  in  the  Penitentiary  some  prisoners  who,  insane  on  admission,  re- 
quire now,  only  restraints  and  proper  treatment  for  their  mental  disease. 

With  these  views,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  Legislature  would  provide  by  law  for  the  removal  of 
such  cases  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  that  Institution,  estab- 
lished for  the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  the  prisoner  who  ought  from 
prudential  reasons,  to  be  restrained  from  society,  could  be  subjected 
to  remedial  discipline,  i^  not  cure. 

The  time  we  hope  will  come  when  the  enlightened  efforts  of  sci- 
ence and  benevolence,  will  be  as  successfully  devoted  to  the  treatment 
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of  insanity  in  its  various  fornix,  as  now  like  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
amelioration  or  cure  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Inspectors  cannot  conclude  this  Report  Vv'ithout  an  expression 
of  their  entire  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  details  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Institution  have  been  carried  into  effect,  by  the  War- 
den, and  the  other  officers.  It  may,  with  propriety,  ije  asserted  by 
the  undersigned,  that  the  separate  system,  under  present  management, 
is  administered  with  kindness,  huiiianity,  and  earnest  efforts  to  "  make 
those  no  worse  who  cannot  be  made  bettei-,  by  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment." ^ 

JOHN  BACON, 
RICHARD  VAUX, 
HUGH  CAMPBELL, 
SINGLETO.V  A.  MERCER, 
CHARLES  BROWN. 
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WARDEN'S  llEPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen : 

In  presenting  for  your  consideration,  the  results  of  another  year's 
experience  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  over  which  you  have 
been  called  to  preside,  it  is  gratifj'ingto  be  able  to  state,  that  nothing 
has  occurred  to  mar  the  general  good  order,  nor  disturb  the  tranquili- 
ty of  the  usual  daily  routine  of  prison  life. 

During  the  year,  147  prisoners  have  been  received  and  136  dis- 
charged, leaving  in  confinement  December  31st,  1851 — 310.  Name- 
ly— 217  white  males,  15  white  females;  71  colored  males,  and  7 
colored  females. 

Of  those  received,  122  were  w^hite  ;  viz.  110  males,  12  females  ; 
and  25  colored,  viz.  19  males  and  6  females. 

Of  the  number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  75  were 
white  males,  no  females  ;  17  colored  males  and  3  colored  females. 
By  pardon  29  white  males,  1  white  and  1  colored  female,  and  3 
colored  males.  Of  those  who  died,  4  were  white  and  3  were  colored 
males. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  those  received,  &c.,  the  In- 
spectors are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompanying  tables. 

The  mental  condition  of  five,  who  were  received  during  the  year, 
was  of  an  extremely  doubtful  character,  all  of  them  giving  more  or 
less  evidence  of  a  disturbed  state  of  mind,  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission ;  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  Judge  who  tried  and  sen- 
tenced, deemed  it  prudent  to  advise  us  of  the  fact.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  nine  others,  whose  minds  were  of  so  low  an  order  as 
at  once  to  be  apparent. 

While  bringing  these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  Board,  and  here 
expressing  to  them  after  a  long  experience,  my  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  the  separate  system,  and  firm 
conviction  that  it  embodies  within  itself  more  of  the  elements  of  a 
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true  penitentiary  discipline  than  any  otlier,  I  may  yet  he  permitted  to 
say,  that  persons  of  this  description,  who,  frequently  from  their  mis- 
chievous propensities,  are  very  troublesome  when  at  large,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  are  to  a  great  extent,  accountable  to  society  for  their  wron«r 
doing,  are  yet  very  improper  subjects  for  a  separate  prison,  at  least 
under  the  present  system  of  long  sentences.  They  do  not  possess  a 
sufficient  amount  of  mental  energy  to  sustain  them  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  under  the  depressing  influences — to  their  weak 
intellect — of  constant  isolation. 

These  men,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  mechanical  employment, 
and  incapacitated  by  nature  from  acquiring  it ;  together  with  those 
who  enter  prison  with  bodies  enfeebled  by  their  vicious  lives,  con- 
stitute the  drones  in  all  large  penal  establishments.  Did  we  possess 
a  sufficient  space  of  ground  within  the  walls  to  enable  us  to  employ 
them  in  cultivating  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the  House,  they 
might  be  profitably  employed;  but  inclosing  them  continually  within 
the  walls  of  a  cell  and  endeavoring  to  teach  them  that  which  they 
have  no  ability  to  learn,  must  ever  be  lost  labor. 

Twenty-two  yeQ.vs  have  now  elapsed  since  the  admission  of  the 
first  prisoner  into  this  institution  ;  during  that  period,  2846  have  been 
the  subjects  of  its  discipline.  Of  this  number,  2290  have  been  dis- 
charged by  expiration  of  sentence,  pardon  and  otherwise;  of  whom 
there  have  been  287  re-convictions,  and,  of  this  latter  number,  169 
had  been  the  inmates  of  other  prisons,  previous  to  their  confinement 
here,  leaving  118  as  the  number  of  those  who,  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion extends,  had  never  been  the  subjects  of  any  other  system  of 
prison  discipline  ;  being  equal  to  5^  per  cent. 

This  certainly  cannot  be  deemed  a  large  per  centage,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  situation  in  life  from  which  those  are 
principally  derived  who  make  up  the  great  mass  of  a  prison  popu- 
lation. For,  let  it  be  remembered,  they  are  not  of  the  number  wiio 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  conferred  by  circumstances  of  compar- 
ative comfort  and  settled  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  but  mostly 
from  that  less  favored  class,  whose  improvidence  or  misfortune  has 
made  them  the  dependants  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  trade  and 
opportunities  for  employment.  'Tis  true  that  some,  impelled  by  an 
uncontrolled  propensity  to  evil,  have  broken  through  all  restraints 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  a  life  of  infamy;  and  others,  yieldmo;  to 
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a  sudden  burst  of  passion  or  the  strong  temptation  of  the  moment, 
have  found  themselves  the  tenants  of  a  cell — but  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, a  much  greater  number  have  been  the  victims  of  early  ne- 
glect, and  the  want  of  some  settled  means  of  living ;  thereby  render- 
ing them  an  easy  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  more  skilful  and  designing. 

I  would  not  wish'to  be  understood  as  promulgating  the  idea  that 
the  remaining  nearly  ninety-five  out  of  the  hundred,  who  have  not 
been  returned  to  us,  have  all  been  thoroughly  reformed,  this  'twere, 
vain  to  hope — but  that  many,  very  many  have  been  benefitted  and 
improved  [  have  as  little  doubt.  That  there  are  good  grounds  for  this 
belief,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Moral  Instructor  and 
the  following  facts  communicated  by  the  Rev.  George  Neff,  who, 
for  fifteen  months  past  has  been  laboring  in  the  Educational  depart- 
ment, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Inspectors,  and  still  greater 
advantage  to  the  men. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  I  have  given  instruction  to 
178  prisoners.  These  were  in  all  the  different  stages  of  learning, 
from  the  A.  B.  C.  up  to  the  necessary  acquirements  of  reading,  and 
writino;  a  good  hand. 

"Finding  it  difficult  to  arrange  each  under  specific  heads,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  I  have  classified  them  as  follows,  viz  :  Tolerable 
good  scholars  11.  These  only  received  an  occasional  visit,  merely 
wanting  assistance  in  arithmetic. 

"  Were  enabled  to  read  well  34.  Could  read  but  indifferentlj^  62. 
Could  spell  only  27.  A.  B.  C,  13. 

"  Could  write  well  7.  Wrote  a  middling  hand  33.  Could  write 
but  very  indifferently  26.  Could  not  write  at  all  63.  Beginning 
arithmetic  51. 

"Of  these,  the  majority  of  the  indifferent  readers  improved  much. 
Of  those  spelling  and  in  A.  B.C.,  about  23  are  beginning  to  read,  and 
about  6  or  7  make  but  little  improvement. 

"Of  those  writing  middling  and  poorly,  about  51  have  improved 
tnuch,  some  of  them  greatly,  being  now  able  to  write  a  tolerably  fair 
hand.    Of  those  who  could  not  write,  about  50  are  beginning. 

"In  arithmetic  nearly  60  have  received  instruction  ;  about  12  have 
gone  through  the  book  ;  the  others  vary  from  addition  up  through  all 
the  various  rules. 
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"I  have  had  on  my  regular  list  about  120,  whom,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions I  visited  once  a  week.  My  average  number  weekly  has  been 
100.    On  the  31st  of  December,  1^151,  the  number  was  108. 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  know  that  the 
prisoners  generally  have  appreciated  my  visits,  and  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  their  mental  improvement.  Upon  the  w^hole,  they  have 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  could  be  ex})ected.  There  have  been  but  two 
or  three  instances,  where  there  has  been  no  disposition  or  a  great  in- 
difference to  learning,  but  by  a  little  perseverance  and  kindness,  this 
indisposition  and  indiiTerence  have  been  kindled  into  a  strong  desire 
to  learn,  and  though  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  yet  they  now 
begin  to  read  and  write  and  take  great  delight  in  it." 

Facts  like  these  need  no  comment,  and  prove  the  necessity  of  such 
labor,  if  we  design  to  benefit  those  committed  to  our  care. 

The  prisoners  have  continued  to  receive,  throughout  the  year,  the 
valuable  services  of  those  benevolent  individuals,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whose  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment has  so  long  called  forth,  from  time  to  time,  our  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  obligation. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  good,  and  I  would 
again  acknowledge  the  efticient  aid  rendered  by  the  officers  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline,  and  in  furthering  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution. 

Although  such  oft  repeated  allusion  to  the  subject  of  long  sentences 
has  heretofore  been  made,  1  cannot  forbear  again  bringing  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Inspectors,  and  expressing  to  them  my  earnest  convic- 
tion that  from  12  to  18  months  ought  rarely  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
case  of  young  men  on  their  first  conviction,  unless  there  are  circum- 
stances of  atrocity  attending  the  commission  of  the  crime,  which 
would  render  necessary  a  more  exemplary  punishment. 

The  recent  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  penitenti- 
ary, have  revealed  to  us  a  source  of  danger  from  which  we  had  been 
hitherto  exempt. 

The  four,  large,  two  storied  blocks  of  cells,  containing  nearly  all 
our  prisoners,  are  covered  with  cedar  shingles,  and,  on  the  occasion 
above  referred  to,  they  were  placed  in  the  most  imminent  peril  from 
the  flying  embers.    Indeed,  the  wet  state  of  the  roofs,  from  a  heavy 
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rain  that  had  fallen  during  the  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  our 
only  protection  :  being,  at  that  time,  without  any  arrangements  to 
meet  such  an  emergency. 

The  attachment  since  directed  to  be  made  to  the  force  pump  of 
our  steam  engine,  in  connection  with  the  hose  that  we  have  on  'the 
premises,  may  serve  as  a  partial  remedy,  should  alike  occurrence  take 
place  ;  but  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  to  the  Inspectors  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  metallic  roofs  as  a  matter  of  safety,  where  so  much 
of  moment  is  at  stake. 

By  information  derived  from  the  public  prints  and  other  sources, 
the  State  Asylum  at  Harrisburg  would  appear  to  be  designed  as  a 
hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  insane,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hopeless 
sufferers  from  this  distressing  malady,  who  may  offend  against  the 
laws :  thereby  leaving  us  still  to  be  the  recipients  and  guardians  of 
these  unhappy  people. 

If  such  be  the  case,  I  would  earnestly  inquire  whether  the  subject 
should  not  be  at  once  so  understood,  and  suitable  arrangements  for 
their  comfort  and  security  be  immediately  made,  under  the  sanction 
of  legislative  aid  and  authority. 

By  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Physician,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  mortality  of  the  past  has  exceeded  that  of  the  former 
year,  yet  the  general  health  of  the  prison  has  been  very  satisfactory  ; 
and  demands,  in  connection  with  the  success  that  has  thus  far  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  and  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
our  grateful  acknowledgements  to  Him  who  freely  giveth  all  things. 
Very  Respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  HALLOWAY, 

Warden  * 

E.  S.  Penitentiary,  ) 
Jan.   1st,   1852.  \ 
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The  147  prisoners,'ndmitted  durinir  the  past  year,  present  the  fol- 
lowing National  and  Individual  features,  viz  ; 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania, 

65 

Delaware, 

2 

New  Jersey, 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

1 

New  York, 

9 

Ireland, 

23 

Connecticut, 

1 

Wales, 

2 

Khode  Island, 

2 

England, 

4 

Maine, 

1 

France, 

1 

Vermont, 

1 

Germany, 

19 

Virginia, 

5 

Prussia, 

3 

Maryland, 

4 

Jamaica,  W.  I., 

1 

North  Carolina, 

2 

147 


AGES. 

From  16  to  18,                     9    From  35  to  40,  19 

"    18  to  21,                    18       "    40  to  45,  4 

"    21  to  25,                   40           45  to  50,  6 

»    25  to  30,                   30       «    50  to  60,  6 

30  to  35,                   14       "    60  to  70,  1 

147 


White  males, 

"  females, 
Colored  males, 
females. 


SEX  AND  COLOK. 

110 

12- 
19 
6- 


-122 
-25 
147 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Unmarried, 
Married, 

Widowers  ahd  Widows, 
Separated, 


81 
50 
13 
3 

147 
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EDUCATION.  HABITS. 

Eead  and  Write,  99  Drank  to  Intoxication,  67 

Read  only,  31  Moderate  Drinkers,  34 

Illiterate,  17  Temperate,  46 


147  147 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATION. 

Apprenticed  and  served  until  of  age,          -  15 

"        "    left  before  of  age,           -          -  -  28 

Unapprenticed,                -           -                     -  -  104 
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Their  pursuits,  previous  to  conviction,  were  as  follow : 


Farmer, 

1 

House  Carpenters, 

Gardener, 

1 

Ship  Carpenter, 

1 

Millers, 

2 

Coopers, 

3 

Carter, 

1 

Painters, 

2 

Laborers, 

42 

Urabrella-maker, 

1 

Butchers, 

Stone  Masons, 

2 

Tanners, 

3 

Brick-maker, 

1 

Boot-fitter, 

1 

Bricklayer, 

1 

Shoemakers, 

7 

Collier, 

1 

Spinaers, 

8 

Distiller, 

1 

Dyer, 

Brewer, 

1 

Loom-maker, 

1 

Oyster-cellar-keeper, 

1 

Weavers, 

2 

Barkeepers, 

2 

Glove-maker, 

1 

Oftlers, 

2 

Tailor, 

1 

Barbers, 

3 

Dress-makers, 

7 

Waiter, 

1 

Cooks, 

2 

Servants, 

6 

Hatters, 
Student-at-law, 

2 

Horse-dealer, 

1 

1 

Pedler,  ; 

1 

Clerks, 

Iron  Founder, 

2 

■  Huckster, 

1 

1 

Segar-maker, 

1 

Engineer, 

1 

Stevedore, 

1 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

Seamen, 

4 

Printers, 
Cabinet-makers, 

2 

Boatmen, 

S 

2 

No  trade  or  occupation, 

2 

Joiners, 

2 
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CONVICTED  OF  THE  FOLLOWINCi  CRIMES. 


Larceny, 

68 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

Conspiracy, 

3 

^  to  Kill, 

7 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods, 

2 

Manslaughter, 

6 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money, 

9 

Murder  in  Second  Degree, 

6 

Horse  Stealing, 

13 

Attempting  to  Commit  a 

Forgery, 

1 

T<  a  Inn  V 

1 

Arson, 

6 

Issuing  a  Counterfeit  Note, 

I 

Burglary, 

5 

Kidnapping, 

2 

Highway  Robbery, 

3 

Mayhem, 

2 

Burglary  and  Larceny, 

-  6 

False  Pretense, 

•  1 

Rape, 

2 

Revolt  at  Sea, 

1 

Assault  and  Battery,  Intent 

to  Commit  Rape, 

2 

147 

SUMMARY  OF 

CONVICTIONS. 

First, 

127 

Fourth, 

3 

Second, 

14 

Fifth, 

1 

Third, 

2 

147 


Of  the  re-convictions,  those  to  this  Institution  for  the  last  year, 
were  as  follow : 

Second  conviction  under  the  separate  system,  3 
Second  conviction  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who 
had  been  in  other  prisons  prior  to  their  reception 
here,  -  .  _  .  4, 

Third  conviction  under  the  separate  system,       -  *! 

Third  conviction  to  this  Penitentiary,  all  of  v.'hom 
had  been  in  other  prisons  prior  to  their  first  recep- 
tion here,       -  -  -  -  1 

3 


IS 


SENTENCES. 


YEARS. 

1 

MONTHS. 

1 

DAYS. 

TOTAL. 

1 

y 

10 

1 

29 

1 

2 

o 

Q 
O 

J 

3 

4 

1 

0 
O 

1 

1  9 

13 

Q 

O 

L 
3 

2 

o  o 

2 

n 
o 

4 

2 

6 

10 

2 

10 

1 

3 

19 

3 

2 
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The  135  prisoners  discharged  throughout  the  past  year,  were  as  fol- 


lows :  ^ 

White  Males  108    Colored  Males  23 

"     Females  1       "       Females  4- 


109  27-136 

Say- 

By  expiration  of  sentence  -  -  -  95 

"  pardon  -  -  -     ,     .  -  34 

death  -  -  -  -  7-136 


General  Summary  of  Receptions  and  Discharges. 

The  whole  number  received  since  the  admission  of  the  first  prison- 
er, October  25,  1829,  is            ...  2846 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,          -  1913 
Pardon,         -          -          -  377  ' 
"          Death,          -  223 
Suicide,         -          -          -  4 
"          Change  of  sentence,             -  1 
,           *'          Eemoval  to  House  of  Eefuge,  1 
"          Habeas  Corpus                   -  1 
Writ  of  Error,                   -  14. 
Hanged,  (crime,  murder  on  the  high  seas,)             .  1 
Escaped,  1 

  2536 

Leaving  in  confinement  December  31,  1851,         -  310 

Viz  :  White  Males                217    Colored  Males  71 

"      Females               15         "     Females  7 


232 


78-  -310 
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The  subspquent  stntemrnt  exhibits  the  kind  and  amount  of  labor 
done  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  for  1S51  : 

Weaving. 

Dr.  To  stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1851,  $384  30 

To  materials,  &c.,  for  current  year,  1554  70 


1939  00 

To  profit  and  loss  -        -        -  5072  08 


7011  08 


Cr.   By  amount  manufactured  this  year,         6595  95 
By  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1851,       415  13 


7011  08 


Cordiuaining. 

Dr.  To  stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1851,  20G5  42 

To  materials  for  current  year,  -  5138  51 


7203  93 

To  profit  and  loss,  r  -  5154  65 


12,358  58 

Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  this  year,         8876  23 
By  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1851,     3482  35 

  12,358  58 

Carpentering. 

Dr.  To  stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1851,  219  35 

To  materials,  &c,  for  current  year,  1533  61 


1752  96 

To  profit  and  loss,    •  -  -  -  881  20 


2634  16 

Cr.  By  amount  manufactured  this  year,         2165  42 
By  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1851,       468  74 

  2634  16 
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Cane  Seating. 

Dr.  To  materials  for  current  year,  -  327  09 

To  profit  and  loss,  -  -  1309  34^ 


1636  43 


Cr.  By  amount  of  labor  done  this  year,  1620  68 

By  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1851,        15  75 


Cr.  By  amount  of  work  done  this  year,  1058  22 

By  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1851,       326  90 


1636  43 


BlachsmitJiing . 

Dr.  To  stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1851,  312  80 

To  materials  used  for  current  year,  581  75 


894  55 

To  profit  and  loss,  -  -  -  490  57 


1385  12 


1385  12 


Tinsmitliing . 

Dr.  To  stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1851,         -  44  59 

To  materials  for  current  year,       -  -  104  86 


149  45 

To  profit  and  loss,  -  -  -  91  80 


241  25 

Cr.  By  ware,  &c.,  made  this  year,  -       207  70 

By  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1851,        33  55 

  241  25 

Tailoring, 

Dr.  To  profit  and  loss,  -  -  .  832  58 

Cr.  By  amount  of  labor  done,  -  -  832  58 


Picking  Wool^  Oakum,  kc. 
Dr.  To  profit  and  loss, 
Cr.  By  amount  of  labor  done  this  year, 


57  52 
57  52 
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Interest. 

Dr.  To  sundry  accounts, 

Cr.  By  profit  and  loss  to  balance  this  ac't. 

Profit  and  Loss. 

Dr.  To  interest  for  balance,  - 
To  balance,  nett  gain. 


184.  29 
184  29 


184  29 
13,705  45 


13,889  74 


Cr.  By  Weaving, 

"  Cordwaining,  - 
"  Carpentering,  - 
"  Cane  Seating, 
"  Blacksmithing, 
"  Tinsmithing, 
"  Tailoring, 

"  Picking  Wool,  Oakum,  &c. 


5072  08 
5154  65 
881  20 
1309  34 
490  57 
91  80 
832  58 
57  52 


13,889  74 


Subsistence. 

Dr.  To  amount  expended  for  support,  ex- 
clusive of  salaries,  from  January  1st 
to  December  31,  1851, 
Cr.  By  profit  and  loss, 
Balance,  - 


13,705  45 
4653  96 


18,359  41 


18,359  41 


PHYSICIAN'S  EErOllT. 


To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Gentlemen: — To-day  seven  years,  1  entered  on  the  duties  of  Phy- 
sician to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  Perhaps  I  cannot  more  ap- 
propriately terminate  my  official  connexion  with  the  Institution  thanj 
by  stating  my  present  opinion  of  the  effects  of  its  discipline  on  the 
various  classes  of  prisoners  I  have  seen  subjected  to  it ;  and  by  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  hygienic  measures  which  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Inspectors  during  ray  residence  v^^ithin  its  walls. 

To  reconcile  the  just  punishment  of  the  offender  with  due  regard  to 
the  natural  laws  of  the  constitution  of  man  is  a  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  has  been  ardently  sought  after  by  statesmen  and  philanthro- 
pists during  the  last  fifty  years ;  accordingly  that  period  has  been  most 
fruitful  of  long  and  animated  discussions  on  the  various  systems  of 
imprisonment.  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  when  my  attention  was  first 
turned  to  this  subject,  my  mind  was  often  in  a  state  of  great  solici- 
tude, when  weighing  the  contending  statements  of  opposite  parties ; 
but  my  residence  at  the  Penitentiary  brought  the  conviction  to  my 
mind  that,  while  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  the  best  in  its  moral  fea- 
tures, it  more  than  any  other  requires  unceasing  vigilance  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  the  daily  application  of  its  principles. 

That  the  past  history  of  the  Institution  reveals  an  undue  amount 
of  disease  among  its  inmates  I  freely  admit ;  but  1  feel  confident  that 
much  of  this  was  owing  to  hygienic  defects,  and  an  indiscrimin- 
ate application  of  its  discipline.  At  the  end  of  a  seven  years'  experi- 
ence, I  have  still  unshaken  confidence  that  a  large  majority  of  pris- 
oners can  be  subjected  to  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  for  moderate  periods,  with  entire  safety  to  the  health 
of  both  body  and  mind ;  but  the  friends  of  penal  reform  should  remain 
no  longer  blind  to  the  momentous  fact  that  a  certain  class  of  convicts 

*  See  21st  Annual  Report.  te.-iiim  r'-'^^'*^  -^^ 
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cannot  be  placed  under  the  usual  isolation  without  the  greatest  risk 
of  insanity  supervening.  An  experienced  observer  will  readily  de- 
tect many  of  these  prisoners  on  the  day  of  their  reception,  and  a  few 
weeks'  observation  will  generally  suffice  for  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mainder. Indeed,  such  is  the  experience  obtained  by  our  officers, 
that  very  few  cases  of  insanity  have  occuried  for  some  time  past  that 
were  not  predicted  by  them  at  or  shortly  after  the  convicts'  admis- 
sion. In  the  twenty-first  annual  report,  1  -alluded  to  this  class  of  pri- 
soners, and  stated  that  among  them,  "mental  diseases  most  frequently 
prevail.  In  those  of  thoroughly  sound  and  moderately  educated 
minds,  the  development  of  insanity  is  comparatively  rare.  Tliis  is 
an  important  distinction,  as  it  warns  us  of  the  quarter  whence  most 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  affords  ample  time  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary measures  of  precaution."  And,  in  the  twenty-second  annual 
report,  I  referred  to  a  portion  of  them,  and  stated  that  "  in  any  sepa- 
rate prison  where  their  peculiarities  are  not  regarded,  and  in  which 
suitable  provision  is  not  made  for  their  treatment,  there  will  be  a  de- 
velopment of  insanity  highly  discreditable  to  its  administration."  In 
truth,  these  men  should  be  associated  in  workshops  during  the  day, 
under  vigilant  supervision,  and  many  of  them  require  laborious  em- 
ployment in  the  open  air.  This  opinion  of  the  necessity  for  modify- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  has  not  been  hastily 
formed,  or  uttered  without  due  consideration.  I  was  long  since  aware 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  our  convicts  had  not  sufficient  mental  vi- 
gor to  resist  the  enervating  tendencies  of  our  discipline,  but  I  hoped 
that  improved  hygienic  arrangements,  and  the  introduction  of  em- 
jDloyments,  which  have  since  been  found  impracticable,  would  have 
rendered  the  remedy  of  limited  association  unnecessary.  Could 
these  men  have  sufficient  social  intercourse  with  qualified  officers  to 
preserve  the  natural  strength  of  their  minds,  I  would  consider  it  in- 
finitely preferable  to  associated  labor,  but  the  expense  of  such  an 
arrangement  will,  I  fear,  render  it  impossible  ;  and  I  should  be  very 
culpable  were  I  to  let  either  theory  or  pride  of  opinion  prevent  me 
from  making  such  acknowledgments  as  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
any  other  available  measure  likely  to  avert  so  frightful  an  evil  as  in- 
sanity. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  effects  of  our  discipline  on  the  health  of  those 
subjected  to  it  were  entirely  unsuspected,  its  friends  being  so  dazzled 
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by  its  moral  influences  as  to  be  totally  blind  to  its  physical  and  mental 
evils.  A  reaction  in  a  contrary  direction  has  now  taken  place,  and  I 
regret  to  hear  the  Institution  as  blindly  condemned  as  it  was  hereto- 
fore lauded.  Those  opposed  to  the  Institution  base  their  objections 
on  its  recorded  effects  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners;  but  they  seem  to 
forget,  or  never  to  have  been  aware,  that  much  of  the  evil  complain- 
ed of,  was  the  result  of  unhealthful  influences,  many  of  which  have 
been  materially  remedied,  and  none  of  which  are  an  indispensible  ac- 
^  companiment  of  the  principle  of  separating  convicts  from  each  other. 
Let  me  respectfully  remind  both  parties,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  society,  involving  the  life  and  the  reason,  the  re- 
formation, and,  it  may  be,  the  eternal  welfare  of  many  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  discussed  in  a  partisan,  but  in  a  phi- 
losophic and  christian  spirit ;  weighing  accurately  all  the  facts,  no 
matter  how  they  tend,  and  giving  to  each  its  true  value.  If  this  kind 
of  spirit  is  brought  to  the  investigation  of  the  past  history  of  the  In- 
stitution, I  have  the  fullest  confidejice  that  its  great  moral  superiority 
will  be.  established,  and  its  perfect  adaptation,  when  intelligently  ad- 
ministrated, to  a  large  majority  of  convicts  acknowledged ;  at  the  same 
time  that  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  will  admit  that  the 
mental  character  of  a  certain  proportion  of  prisoners  renders  it  unsafe 
to  subject  them  to  its  discipline. 

Nor  can  the  fact,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  convicts  cannot  be 
safely  placed  under  the  separate  discipline,  be  considered  as  detract- 
ing materially  from  its  just  merits,  or  argued  against  its  being  made 
the  basis  of  penal  restraint,  with  any  more  reason  than  to  decry  the^ 
use  of  a  safe  and  valuable  medicine  because  the  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities of  a  few  individuals  render  it  inapplicable  to  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  again  declare  that  I  would  earnestly  regret  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Pennsylvania  system ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  would 
be  equally  sorry  to  advocate  its  indiscriminate  application  to  all  classes 
of  convicts. 

It  may  be  asked,  are  the  prisoners  which  I  would  exempt  from  the 
separate  discipline,  fit  subjects  for  penal  restraint  of  any  kindl  Should 
they  not  rather  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  lunatic  asyluml  To  this 
I  would  reply,  that,  in  many  of  them,  the  mental  deficiency  is  so 
slight  as  hardly  to  challenge  casual  observation,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  following  successfully  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  ;  and  to  con- 
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sider  such  men  as  irresponsible  for  their  crimes,  would  be  exempting 
from  punishment  a  larger  portion  of  offenders  than  would  be  either 
safe  or  desirable.  In  truth,  these  men  should  be  held  responsible  for 
their  acts,  and  punished  for  Ihem  in  proportion  to  their  enormity  j  but 
it  would  not  be  right  to  inflict  on  them  a  punishment  worse  than 
death,  when  for  similar  offences,  their  more  vigorous  minded,  and 
therefore  more  culpable  associates,  would  escape  with  only  a  tempo- 
rary incarceration. 

The  most  serious  consideration  on  my  mind  respecting  the  partial 
association  of  convicts,  is  the  fear  that  it  may  open  a  wide  field  for 
abuses  by  enabling  inexperienced  or  prejudiced  officers  to  exempt 
from  the  separate  discipline  many  whose  mental  organization  does 
not  require  such  a  measure.  If  a  separate  prison  is,  in  every  respect, 
well  administered,  the  number  of  convicts  that  cannot  be  safely  placed 
under  its  discipline  is  comparatively  small;  but  if  the  building  is  bad- 
ly constructed,  and  its  general  management  intrusted  to  careless  or 
incompetent  hands,  the  results  will  prove  highly  discouraging  to  the 
friends  of  the  system. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  deliberate  conclusions  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived. It  would  be  presumption,  even  in  a  much  better  qualified  ob- 
server, to  imagine  his  opinions  infallible  on  a  subject  so  abstruse  and 
unsettled.  If  my  acts  towards  the  prisoners  will  bear  investigation, 
should  further  experience  or  the  superior  acumen  of  others  prove  the 
views  I  have  promulgated  incorrect,  I  can  truly  aver,  that  having  no 
other  object  than  the  establishment  of  truth,  I  shall  hail  with  unfeign- 
ed pleasure  the  dissipation  of  my  errors. 

A  few  words  about  the  development  of  insanity  in  congregate  pri- 
sons. I  have  frequently  staled,  and  in  the  seventeenth  annual  report, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  I  gave  my  reasons  for  believing  that  in  all 
penal  establishments,  insanity  is  much  more  rife  than  among  persons 
of  the  same  age  in  society  j  and  farther  reflection  has  confirmed  this 
opinion.  It  is  therefore  my  settled  conviction,  that  the  comparative 
amount  of  insanity  in  this  Institution  is  much  less  than  our  opponents 
assert ;  and  if  I  admit  any  excess  over  the  congregate  prisons,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  admission  is  only  in  favor  of  these,  as  now 
administered,  and  not  as  they  were  some  time  ago.  Formerly,  in  con- 
gregate prisons,  absolute  non-intercourse  between  the  pjisoners  was 
maintained  by  the  severest  punishment ;  but  at  present,  they  are  per- 
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mitted  to  converse  with  hardly  any  restriction.  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
the  absolute  silent  system  would  have  quite  as  stultifying  effects  on  the 
mind  of  convicts  as  would  the  Pennsylvania  system  when  intelligently 
administered  j  but  if  prisoners  are  permitted  to  converse  at  pleasure, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  moral  effects  of  such  discipline,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accused  of  subjecting  the  culprit  to  such  spcial  priva- 
tions as  would  be  likely  to  disturb  the  balance  of  his  mind. 

If  we  can  rest  satisfied  to  restrict  the  application  of  our  system  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  applicable,  1  believe  there  will  be  quite  as  little 
insanity  among  them  as  if  they  were  associated;  while  the  number  of 
those  whose  mental  character  renders  it  unsafe  to  subject  them  to  our 
discipline  is  so  small  as  to  admit  of  the  most  accurate  supervision,  and 
thus  the  corrupting  influences  of  association  can  be  materially  dimin- 
ished. 

The  tendency  to  insanity  among  the  prisoners,  during  the  past  six 
months,  has  been  chiefly  among  the  class  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  T^hus,  No.  2710  had  been  once,  or  oftener,  insane  before 
imprisonment;  Nos.  2655  and  2637  had  dull,  though  not  imbecile 
minds,  besides  they  had  each  received  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
were  thus  doubly  predisposed  to  insanity,  and,  though  the  mind  of 
No.  2654  was  not  considered  actually  defective,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
of  such  a  character,  that  shortly  after  his  reception  it  was. predicted 
that  he  would  go  deranged  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 
Nos.  2391  and  2633  were  considered  as  presenting  no  striking  mental 
peculiarity  on  admission.  That  any  of  these  prisoners  have  been 
actually  cured  of  their  malady  I  will  not  pretend- to  say,  but  that 
their  present  condition  and  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery  are  im- 
measurably greater  than  they  would  have  been  a  few  years  ago,  1 
assert  with  the  utmost  confidence.  In  several  other  cases  of  threat- 
ened insanity  among  weak-minded  persons,  out  door  exercise  was 
promptly  resorted  to,  and  generally  with  the  hoped  for  success.  In- 
deed, never  has  a  truer  sentence  been  uttered  respecting  the  Peni- 
tentiary than  what  the  watchmen  and  keepers  frequently  assert,  viz., 
that  there  is  now  much  less  insanity  among  the  prisoners  than  during 
the  earlier  days  of  its  hfstory,  and  that  the  aspect  of  the  malady  is, 
in  most  instances,  infinitely  less  painful  to  the  sufferers  and  to  those 
who  witness  it.  This  theme  might  be  enlarged  upon,  but  I  will  conj 
tent  myself  with  the  expression  of  the  hope,  that  those  who  in  after 
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years  may  be  called  to  the  administration  of  the  system,  when  re- 
joicing in  the  unalloyed  benefits  it  confers,  will  not  hastily  assume 
that  it  has  been  always  so,  and  accuse  their  predecessors  of  exager- 
ating  the  evils  that  existed  in  their  time.  Let  them  take  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  the  discipline  as  it  was  in  former  periods  and  compare 
it  with  its  present  features,  and  certain  am  I  that  they  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  why  health  may  now  dwell  where  for- 
merly disease  abounded. 

Two  prisoners  were  received  decidedly  insane,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  those  whose  minds  were  more  or  less  weak. 

I  have  to  record  four  cases  of  death  during  the  period  for  which  I 
report.  No.  2570  was  a  most  intractable  patient.  Indeed  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  under  medical  treatment,  No.  2454  was 
a  German,  who  could  neither  understand  nor  make  himself  under- 
stood in  English,  and  the  complete  isolation  thus  produced,  I  have  no 
doubt,  helped  to  originate  his  disease,  and  certainly  hastened  its  pro- 
gress. His  case  suggests  the  propriety  of  having  an  officer  who  un- 
derstands the  German  language,  and  under  his  care  should  all  German 
prisoners  (who  do  not  speak  English)  be  placed.  No.  2153  was  in- 
sane. On  the  20th  of  March  he  appeared  in  his  usual  health,  but  the 
following  day  he  presented  unequivocal  symptoms  of  severe  thoracic 
disease.  The  remedies  which  his  condition  suggested  were  duly  pre- 
scribed, but  his  delusions  precluded  the  possibility  of  pursuing  any 
regular  plan  of  treatment.  Some  idea  of  his  mental  state  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that,  during  the  twenty  days  preceding  his 
death,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  keep  his  bed — all  that  time  he  lay 
on  the  cell  floor  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  beneath  him,  and  no 
other  covering  than  his  ordinary  day  dress.  His  own  statement,  and 
a  post  mortem  inspection,  proved  that  the  previous  winter  he  had  had 
an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  completely  destroyed  the  functions  of 
his  left  lung  5  yet,  during  that  period,  he  was  never  heard  to  com- 
plain of  illness,  or  known  to  refuse  his  daily  fare.  No.  1978  was 
also  deranged.  His  physical  disease  became  manifest  in  July  1849. 
Under  out  door  exercise,  a  residence  in  the  Infirmary,  generous  diet, 
and  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  the  symptoms  of  consumption  so  far 
abated,  that  one  of  the  first  Physicians  of  the  city  who  examined 
him  last  fall  considered  the  existence  of  that  malady  rather  doubtful. 
The  disease,  however,was  shortly  after  rekindled  by  the  insane  delu- 
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sions  of  the  patient  preventing  him  from  continuing  a  sufficiently 
nutritious  diet,  nay,  often  causing  him  to  abstain  from  using  food  of 
any  kind  for  several  days  together. 

Had  not  the  hallucination  of  No.  2153  prevented  him  from  ap- 
plying for  relief  in  his  first  attack  of  pleurisy,  he  probably  would 
now  have  been  in  good  health  ;  and,  even  during  his  final  illness, 
could  he  have  been  induced  to  take  ordinary  precaution,  his  life 
might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged.  Of  No.  1978  it  may  also 
be  truly  said  that  his  death  was  produced  quite  as  much  through  in- 
sane delusiqnsas  in  consequence  of  physical  disease. 

J  may  be  asked,  why  dwell  upon  the  case?  of  Nos.  2153  and  19781 
1  have  dwelt  upon  them  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  mortality  is  composed  of  prisoners,  who,  first  go  de- 
ranged, and  then,  like  Bajazet,  literally  dash  out  their  brains  against 
the  bars  of  their  cage.*  When  will  this  terrible  cruelty  endl  I  had 
hoped  that  the  remedy  was  at  hand,  but  I  regret  to  learn  that  the 
prospect  of  transferring  our  insane  to  the  State  Asylum  seems  as  yet 
far  distant.  In  their  behalf,  however,  I  shall  make  a  last  appeal.  In 
the  name  of  justice  and  mercy,  let  it  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
friends  of  the  Institution  to  deplore,  or  in  the  power  of  its  opponents 
to  boast  that  a  number  of  helpless  lunatics  are  im.mured  within  the 
cells  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  subject  of 
hygiene  has  received  that  attention  which  its  importance  demands, 
consequently,  in  the  hospitals,  almshouses,  prisons,  churches,  &c., 
which  were  built  previous  to  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  sanatory 
arrangements  were  in  most  instances  extremely  defective.  Of  course 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  would  have 
altogether  escaped  the  errors  so  universal  at  the  date  of  its  erection, 
but  that  the  Board  has  not  been  unobservant  of  the  light  which  the 
investigations  of  the  last  few  years  have  thrown  on  the  art  of  preserv- 

*  In  those  States  where  it  is  usual  to  transfer  insane  convicts  to  a  lunatic 
Asylum,  the  boon  would  certainly  have  been  extended  to  Nos.  2153  and  1978, 
and  thus  the  Institution  in  which  the  mental  disease  originated  would  not  have 
had  to  account  for  its  physical  termination.  This  fact  should  be  remembered 
when  comparing  our  state  of  health  with  similar  establishments,  as  it  shows 
that  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  always  had  a  double  mortality  to  account  for, 
that  which  is  due  to  it  as  a  penal  Institution,  as  well  as  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  an  Insane  Asylum.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  both  Nos.  2153  and 
1978,  were  somewhat  weak-minded  on  admission,  but  they  were  a  considerable 
time  in  the  cells  before  symptoms  of  insanity  appeared. 
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in!^  hoalth,  or  npp;liffont  in  bestowing  iis  benefits  on  tbe  unfortunate 
individuals  committed  to  their  care,  tlie  followinp;  hygienic  improve- 
in(Mits  sufficiently  attest.  Nor  will  it  be  doubted  that  the  humane 
e/lbrts  of  the  Inspectors  have  already  materially  realized  the  hoped 
for  effect,  when  I  state  that,  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  only 
thirteen  deaths  have  occurred  among  our  prisoners,  which  is  little 
over  the  usual  average  for  a  single  year.*  Besides  I  can  confidently 
assert  that  heretofore  there  has  never  been  less  serious  disease  among 
the  prisoners  than  at  the  present  time. 

1st.  The  erection  of  bath-houses,  wherein  each  prisoner  can  have 
a  bath  every  two  weeks,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

2nd.  The  construction  of  a  drying  house.  This- is  a  most  impor- 
tant sanatory  measure.  Before  its  adoption  we  were  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  open  air  for  the  drying  of  the  prisoners'  clothes,  and,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  they  were  often  unavoidably  handed  into  the 
cells  exceedingly  damp. 

3rd.  A  supply  of  flannel  underclothes  to  every  prisoner  in  the  In- 
stitution. Previous  to  the  order  of  the  Board  to  this  effect,  flannel 
was  only  supplied  by  the  express  order  of  the  Physician,  and  gener- 
ally as  a  remedy  for  actual  disease,  not  as  a  means  of  preventing  its 
occurrence. 

4th.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  subject  of  ventilation  was  formerly 
so  little  attended  to  that  I  doubt  whether  its  importance  was  ever 
urged  on  the  prisoners.  This  will  be  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the 
skylights,  on  which  the  admission  of  fresh,  or  the  exit  of  foul  air 
chiefly  depended,  were  frequently  nailed  down  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  keep  the  prisoners  from  communicating  with  each  other, 
while  the  doors  opening  into  the  corridors  were  never  open  for  ven- 
tilation merely,  unless  the  few  minutes  that  served  to  flush  the  cess 
pipes.  A  very  diff*erent  order  of  things  has  existed  for  some  time 
past.  Hardly  an  individual  connected  with  the  establishment  (no 
matter  what  his  functions)  enters  the  cells,  without  impressing  upon 
their  occupants  the  importance  to  their  health  of  keeping  the  sky- 
light and'ventilator  open,  by  night  as  well  as  during  the  day  ;  while 
special  provision  exists  for  keeping  the  wooden  doors  communicating 

*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  three  of  these  cases  of  death  were  pardoned 
before  the  event,  two  of  them  dying  beyond  the  walls.  I  beg  to  repeat,  however, 
that  for  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned  in  former  reports,  1  have  little  hope  of 
ever  seeing  the  mortality  of  the  Institution  permanently  reduced  much  under 
two  per  cent. 
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with  the  yards  and  corridors  open  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the 
officers  are  on  duty,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a  thorough 
ventilation,  but  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  prisoners  from  the 
draught.  During  the  night,  however,  the  doors  must  be  closed,  and 
then  the  air  of  the  cells  becomes  more  or  less  offensive,  but,  certainly 
not  to  half  the  extent  as  formerly.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is 
the  introduction  of  the  "vacuum"  or  "mixed  system"  of  ventilation, 
the  former  of  which  we  see  very  happily  exemplified  in  the  Blockley 
Almshouse. 

In  connection  with  the  supply  of  pure  air,  I  may  repeat,  that  our 
means  of  heating  the  cells  are  extremely  defective.  Mr.  Halloway 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  remedy  this  evil  last  November,  but  1  fear 
without  material  success. 

5th.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  our  supply  of  water  did 
not  admit  of  the  flushing  of  the  cess  pipes  oftener  than  twice,  or,  at 
the  farthest,  three  times  a  week,  and,  until  a  few  months  earlier,  the 
covers  of  the  seats  were  so  imperfect  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  In  this  state  of  things,  during  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  flushing,  the  air  of  the  cells  and  even  the 
corridors,  became  so  offensive  that  I  have  known  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons walking  through  the  latter  to  become  so  saturated  with  it  that 
the  odor  was  perceptible  to  others  even  after  a  walk  of  some  miles 
in  the  open  air.  Let  any  one  acquainted  with  the  noxious  character 
of  the  gassesthus  set  at  liberty  estimate  what  must  have  been  their 
effects  on  the  health  of  our  prisoners.  We  have  now  an  unlimited 
supply  of  water  introduced  from  the  Schuylkill,  and  are  consequently 
enabled  to  flush  the  cess  pipes  daily,  and  the  seats  are  supplied  with 
accurately  fitting  covers.  This,  I  consider,  one  of  the  most  important 
sanator}^  improvements  which  could  possibly  be  introduced,  and  the 
prompt,  efficient  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  is  equally 
characteristic  of,  and  creditable  to  the  excellent  Inspector  who  more 
especially  advocated  the  measure. 

6th.  The  practice  of  washing  the  cell  floors  once  a  week,  when 
occupied  by  the  prisoners,  despite  many  efforts  to  suppress  it  remained 
in  vogue  until  the  past  year.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  fruitful 
source  of  disease  is  now  totally  banished,  never  again,  I  trust,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Institution,  to  be  permitted  to  return. 

7th.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  out  door  exercise  and  employ- 
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ment,  Mr.  Thompson  commeiict'd  the  cultivation  of  the  hitherto  use- 
less spaces  between  the  blocks,  by  the  labor  of  the  invalid  prisoners. 
This  proved  an  opening  wedge  for  the  farther  extension  of  the  mea- 
sure. In  October,  IS'iT,  the  Inspectors  sanctioned  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  office  of  Apothecary,  and  to  substitute  the  services  of  an 
officer  whose  duty  would  consist  entirely  in  walking  in  the  open  air, 
and  conversing  with  such  prisoners  as  should  be  recommended  by 
the  physician.  This  appointment,  made  without  extra  expense,  gives 
command  of  a  daily  average  of  an  hour  each  of  exercise  and  improv- 
ing social  intercourse  conibined,  to  ten  invalids,  wliiie  the  gardener 
and  waggoner  have  a  much  larger  number  engaged  in  their  depart- 
ments for  much  longer  periods,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  happy 
results  which  must  follow  such  an  extensive  relaxation  of  the  usual 
discipline.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  prisoners  employed  in 
the  yards  have  had  no  more  intercourse  with  each  other  than  if  they 
had  been  confined  to  their  cells. 

8th.  In  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  I  stated  that  a  third  of  our 
prisoners  were  either  entirely  idle,  or  engaged  at  wool  or  oakum  pick- 
ing. I  rejoice  to  say  that  fifty-four  of  this  clays  are  now  occupied  at 
some  branch  of  chair  seating,  carpentering,  or  blacksmithing,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  ere  long,  a  much  larger  number  of 
these  drones  will  be  thus  profitably  and  healthfully  employed.  The 
number  of  prisoners  occupied  at  weaving  and  shoemaking  has  not 
yet  been  materially  diminished,  but  many  of  the  latter  have  been 
supplied  with  machines  that  enable  them  to  stand  erect  when  at  work, 
and  from  which  they  profess  to  derive  decided  benefit. 

9,h.  A  very  decided  improvement  has  been  gradually  effected  in 
our  dietary.  Formerly,  th  edaily  fare  of  the  prisoners  was — for  din- 
ner, boiled  beef  and  soup  I  for  breakttist  and  supper,  either  mush, 
green  tea,  or  coffee,  sweetened  with  molasses.  In  the  summer  months 
of  IH-iS,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Kartshorne,  mutton 
was  substituted  for  beef,  but  it  was  not  until  1848  that  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  varied  dietary  was  fr.lly  recrgnised  and  acti  d  u]:on. 
The  present  dietary  ordered'by  the  Board  is  as  follows.  For  break- 
fast and  supper,  tea  of  medium  quality,  sweetened  with  sugar  ;  for 
dinner,  beef  twice,  mutton  twice,  bacon  twice,  and  Indian  meal 
pudding  once  a  week.  This  fare  is  occrisionally  kindly  varied  by  the 
Warden,  in  order  to  afford  the  prisoners  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  other  articles  of  diet, 
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I  shouid  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  having  recommended  the  fore- 
going dietary  for  the  "mere  purpose  of  gratifying  the  prisoners'  palate. 
A  variety  of  food  is  essential  to  health.  If  it  be  the  same  invariably 
even  though  the  quality  be  good,  in  the  mouth  it  will  fail  to  stimu- 
late that  flow  of  saliva,  and  in  the  stomach  to  call  forth  that  degree 
of  nervous  energy  so  essential  to  a  thorough  and  healthy  digestion. 

lOth.  The  abandonment  of  the  old  blocks,  unless  as  temporary  re- 
sidences of  the  more  turbulent  insane.  These  cells,  built  at  a  period 
when  less  sound  views  of  prison  economy  prevailed  than  happily  are 
entertained  at  the  present  time,  are  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  Mr.  Halloway  has  introduced  many  improvements  since  the 
date  of  his  wardenship,  and  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners  from  these  to 
the  cells  in  the  fifth  B.  gallery,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  of 
his  acts.  The  yards  attached  to  these  cells  are  the  largest  within  the 
walls,  and  Mr.  Halloway  now  uses  them  for  a  most  excellent  purpose, 
viz :  to  give  daily  exercise  to  the  female  prisoners,  who  have  never 
heretofore  enjoyed  such  a  privilege.  To  effect  this  humane  service, 
requires  extra  duties  from  the  matron  and  officers;  and  it[afrords  me 
pleasure  to  record  with  what  alacrity  they  were  undertaken,  and  how 
cheerfully  they  are  performed, 

11th.  A  decided  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  sentences,  owing 
to  the  Judges  having  become  better  informed  of  the  nature  and  sever- 
ity of  the  discipline.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  sentences  are 
yet  much  too  long.  Unless  for  the  gravest  offences,  1  think  the  sen- 
tence of  minors  should  seldom  exceed  a  single  year.  In  the  second 
year  of  imprisonment,  the  bodily  and  mental  vigor  of  convicts  gener- 
ally begins  to  decline,  though  they  may  struggle  on  for  an  indefinite 
period,  without  having  any  actual  disease  developed.  In  all  cases, 
but  more  especially  when  the  sentences  range  between  two  and  ten 
years,  the  prisoner  should  be  closely  watched;  and  when  the  slightest 
symptom  of  failing  strength  appears,  he  should  be  immediately  put  to 
some  out-door  employment,  and  there  kept  until  his  health  would  be 
re-established,  when  he  could  be  again  returned  to  his  cell.  If  this 
principle  would  be  strictly  acted  upon,  it  would  render  the  longest 
!?entence  comparatively  harmless. 

12th.  Formerly  the  furniture  of  the  Infirmary  cells  consisted  of  the 
common  house  bunk,  a  stool,  and  in  some  of  the  cells,  a  small  table. 
For  these  articles  a  regular  bedstead,  comfortable  chairs,  and  suitable 
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tables,  have  been  substituted.  There  have  been  also  added  other  ar- 
ticles necessary  for  a  sick  room. 

13th.  The  views  which  formerly  prevailed,  rendered  it  so  grave  an 
offence  for  a  prisoner  to  either  whistle  or  sing,  that  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  indulge  in  it  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  privation  of  din- 
ner for  a  week.  Neither  was  it  allowable  to  inform  the  prisoner  of 
any  event  transpiring  in  society,  or  to  address  him  by  name:  in  speak- 
ing to  him  only  his  number  could  be  used.  Even  such  information 
as  the  name  and  politics  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Governor  of  any  particular  State  was  withheld  from  him.  The  few 
books  belonging  to  the  Institution,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  generally  read  by  its  inmates  ; 
while  their  minds  were  seldom  stimulated  by  intercourse  with  their 
relations  or  those  benevolent  individuals  who  professed  to  visit  him 
for  moral  purposes.  The  well-known  benevolence  of  the  gentlemen 
at  the  head  of  the  establishmient  renders  it  superfluous  for  me  to  say 
that  these  rules  w^ere  designed  as  a  means  of  reformation,  not  as  a 
punishment;  but  their  stultifying  effects  on  the  prisoners  could  not  be 
in  any  way  lessened  by  the  laudable  motives  which  dictated  them. 
These  errors  in  the  administration  have  been  very  materially  reme- 
died by  permitting  the  prisoners  to  indulge  their  musical  propensities 
under  reasonable  restraints,  by  affording  them  far  more  numerous  and 
extended  visits  from  the  members  of  the  Prison  Society  and  others  ; 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  their  relations  ;  the  introduction  of 
religious  newspapers,  whereby  they  are  kept  sufficiently  informed  of 
passing  events,  and  are  thus  stimulated  to  healthy  thought ;  a  much 
larger  and  better  selected  library,  and  greater  care  taken  in  distribut- 
ing the  books  to  adapt  them  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  each.  The 
services  of  a  Schoolmaster  have  been  also  added,  the  importance  of 
whose  labors,  independent  of  the  social  intercourse  which  his  teach- 
ing affords,  is  too  evident  to  require  extended  comment.  And  an  offi- 
cer for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  to  the  insane,  or  those  threaten- 
ed with  insanity,  has  been  introduced  by  which  their  condition  is  very 
materially  improved,  but  certainly  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify 
the  State  in  keeping  them  in  our  cells  a  moment  longer  than  suitable 
provision  can  be  made  for  them  elsewhere. 

14th.  But  the  most  important  improvement,  in  the  mental  hygiene  of 
the  establishment,  is  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  intercourse  be- 
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tween  the  ofRcers  and  their  prisoners.    Formerly  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  keepers  were  literally  looked  upon,  and  too  frequently  acted,  as 
mere  machines,  whose  functions  consisted  solely  in  distributing  the 
food  and  the  employment  ordered  by  the  Warden ;  the  fact,  that  the 
moral  reformation,  the  sanity  or  the  insanity — nay,  even  the  life  or 
the  death  of  the  prisoner — often  depended  more  on  his  individual  in- 
telligence and  exertions  than  on  the  combined  efforts  of  all  others 
who  were  permitted  to  visit  him,  seems  too  often  to  have  been  over- 
looked.   Consequently  their  visits  to  the  cells  were  brief  and' distant, 
and  if  any  of  the  occupants  complained  of  illness,  they  considered 
their  duty  to  him  fully  discharged  by  reporting  his  case  to  the  physi- 
cian ;  or,  if  his  conduct  gave  any  reason  to  fear  the  approach  of  insa- 
nity, erroneous  views  made  it  the  signal  for  subjecting  him  to  still 
deeper  incarcer-ation.  Widely  different  from  those  days  do  most  of  our 
keepers  now  interpret  the  nature  and  responsibilities  of  their  offices. 
Aware  of  the  vast  power  which  his  official  position  affords  for  influ- 
encing the  prisoners,  for  good  or  evil,  his  physical,  his  intellectual,  and 
his  moral  character  are  subjected  to  close  scrutiny ;  and  the  nature  of 
his  work,  the  amount  exacted  of  him,  the  extent  and  character  of  his 
social  intercourse  are  regulated  accordingly.  If,  after  due  experience, 
it  is  found  that  the  employment  of  the  convict  is  not  adapted  to  his 
strength  or  capacity,  the  fact  is  reported  to  the  Warden,  and  intelli- 
gent suggestions  offered  as  to  his  future  treatment.    Jf  the  prisoner's 
moral  conduct  proves  perverse,  he  is  subdued  by  kind  remonstrance, 
when  for  similar  breaches  of  discipline  he  would  formerly  have  been 
punished  ;  and  if  symptoms  of  insanity,  or  physical  disease  portend, 
the  deepest  interest  is  felt,  and  every  possible  exertion  made  to  avert 
the  threatened  evil. 

The  foregoing  is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  prisoners  and  the  keepers.  I  have  witnessed  much 
of  it  myself,  and  can  answer  for  its  truth. 

'  Of  the  importance  of  the  foregoing  sanatory  regulations,  and  the 
propriety  of  introducing  them,  1  believe  no  question  will  be  raised; 
but  I  deem  it  right  to  record  another  act  on  which  probably  quite  as 
much  censure  as  approbation  will  be  bestowed.  1  allude  to  granting 
an  ounce  of  tobacco  weekly  to  each  prisoner,  who,  before  imprison- 
ment, had  been  habituated  to  its  use.    I  have  no  personal  experience 
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of  the  pleasures  arisinj^  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  a  habit  so  uni- 
versal must  have  strong  attractions  ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  accused  of 
immoral  tendencies,  else  we  would  not  so  often  see  its  liquid  juice  " 
flowin^^  in  our  legislative  chambers,  our  halls  of  justice,  and  even  in 
our  pulpits.  When  once  established,  the  habit  is  so  strong  that  very 
few  of  those  who  endeavor  to  discontinue  it  succeed  ia  their  efl^orts, 
even  though  aided  by  free  access  to  all  the  other  physical  and  mental 
enjoyments  common  in  society  ;  how  painful  then  must  be  the  priva- 
tion to  the  prisoner,  who  has  hardly  any  source  of  beguiling  the  wea- 
ry hours  beyond  his  own  sad  thoughts  !  That  he  often  suffers  much 
will  be  evident,  when  I  declare  that  in  more  than  one  instance  I  have 
seen  a  strong,  stubborn  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  for  even  a  sin- 
gle chew."  But  it  is  not  as  a  mere  sensual  gratification  that  the  In- 
spectors sanction  the  use  of  tobacco  among  the  prisoners.  I  have  often 
seen  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  mental  depressions  removed  by  a  return 
to  its  use  that  had  been  otherwise  treated  in  vain.  Besides,  the  fear 
of  being  deprived  of  it  has  .produced  a  degree  of  order  and  discipline 
throughout  the  establishment  that  the  severest  punishments  could  not 
effect. 

Other  h3^gienic  measures,  physical  and  mental,  of  less  note  might 
be  adduced;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  Inspectors  are  unfeignedly  anxious  to  render  the  discipline  as 
healthful  as  possible.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  accomplished;  but  the  spirit  of  progress  which  animates  the  Board 
fully  justifies  the  confidence  that  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  separate  sys- 
tem of  imprisonment  will  continue  to  maintain  her  proud  pre-emin- 
ence among  sister  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  I  have  often  heard  those  interested  in  penal  reform  twitted 
for  the  "  m.orbid  philanthropy,"  "  mawkish  sensibility,"  &c.,  that 
seeks,  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  tax-payers,  to  render  the  cri- 
minal more  comfortable  in  every  respect  than  the  honest  poor  man  or 
pauper.  It  may  possibly  soften  the  ire  of  the  gentlemen  who  thus 
complain  to  remind  them  that  nothing  has  ever  been  asked  for  the 
prisoner  that  veterinary  surgeons  have  not  claimed  for,  and  by  every 
intelligent  owner  is  granted  to  the  horse  ;  and  surely  man,  even  in  his 
most  degraded  state,  is  deserving  of  as  much  care  as  the  beasts  that 
perish.  But  leaving  such  arguments  entirely  aside,  I  may  be  permitted 
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to  ask,  whether,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  it  is  not  better  for  the  State  to 
have  productive  workmen  in  the  shops,  than  profitless  patients  in  the 
infirmary  1 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  A.  GIVEN.  ' 

July  Ut,  1851. 


PHYSICIAN'S  llEPOPvT. 


To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Gentlemen:  —  In  presenting  the  usual  Report,  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  make  to  you,  of  the  Medical  affairs  of  this  Institution,  1  find 
little  requiring  special  remark,  and  accordingly  shall  have  but  little 
to  add  to  the  usual  statistical  tables. 

The  comparatively  short  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the  In- 
stitution taken  into  consideration,  no  new  views  in  relation  to  the 
sanatory  part  of  prison  discipline,  etc.,  will  be  expected  of  me,  either 
in  confirmation,  or  the  reverse,  of  those  already  advanced  by  my 
more  experienced  predecessors,  and  the  mere  repetition  of  them, 
sufficiently  preserved  and  extended,  as  they  are,  in  a  printed  form, 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  I  will  only  say  of  the  many  admira- 
ble and  improved  arrangements  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  that, 
at  present  I  find  little  that  is  attainable,  that  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

■  The  health  of  the  establishment  has  been  in  general  good  ;  than 
at  the  present  moment,  it  has  never  been  better.  We  have  been 
visited,  it  is  true,  during  the  past  six  weeks  by  the  small-pox  ;  but  by 
timely  and  proper  precaution,  its  attacks  were  limited  to  only  two 
cases.  During  the  summer  months,  when  the  usual  diseases  of  that 
season  were  very  prevalent  around  us,  and  in  many  cases  with  fatal 
effect,  they  were  few  among  us,  and  in  no  case  fatal. 

From  July  1st,  to  January  1st,  (the  whole  period  for  which  I  have 
to  report,)  there  have  occurred  but  three  deaths.  1.  No.  2674  I 
found  already  upon  my  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  my  present  of- 
fice, in  an  advanced  consumption,  which  soon  came  to  fatal  issue,  in 
the  natural,  inevitable  course  of  the  disease.  2.  No.  2469,  was  a 
runner  in  one  of  the  blocks,  where  he  was  often  exposed  to  damp 
and  wet  in  scrubbing  the  floor  of  the  corridor,  &c.  He  was  attacked 
with  pleurisy,  of  which  he  was  early  relieved ;  but  from  imprudence 
in  exposing  himself  too  soon  afterwards,  he  relapsed  into  the  same 
disease  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which  proved  fatal.  3.  No. 
2558,  a  black  boy,  clearly  of  scrofulous  constitution,  lingered  some- 
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time  under  extensive  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  perished  in  the  na- 
tural, unavoidable  course  of  the  disease. 

For  many  3'-ears  past,  I  find  representations  have  been  made  to  the 
Board  by  my  predecessors,  urging  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  al- 
most, of  removing  the  insane  confined  in  this  Institution.  I  must 
record  my  testimony  also. — The  evil  is  unabated,  and  I  cannot  con- 
sistently with  my  duty  a;^  physician,  nor  my  own  personal  feelings, 
pass  by  this  matter  without  at  least  doing  the  Utile  I  may  be  abie  to 
have  it  remedied.  Heretofore  there  have  been  difficulties  in  the 
way,  which  happily  exist  no  longer.  The  completion  of  a  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  a 
course  already  long  approved  of  by  every  one,  and  urgently  de- 
manded by  all  the  material  and  moral  circumstances  concerned  in  the 
case.  For  the  object  of  prisons,  if  I  understand  it,  is  the  punish- 
ment and  prevention  of  crime,  and,  possibly  the  reformation  of 
criminals.  But  the  mischief,  that  irresponsibles  may  do,  is  not  crime, 
nor  are  they  criminals :  they  m.ay  be  restrained,  but  not  punished. 
We  punish  and  endeavor  to  reform  the  criminal  the  imbecile  and 
insane,  we  confine  sometimes,  but  at  ail  times,  should  endeavor  to 
protect,  to  foster,  to  cure.  It  may  often  be  very  proper,  in  regard  to 
these,  to  turn  their  Hospital  into  a  temporar}^  prison,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  compatible  with  the  objects  and  discipline,  or  the 
material  arrangements  and  accommodations  of  penitentiaries,  to  make 
them  serve  the  double  purpose  of  prison  and  hospital — confounding 
in  a  common  receptacle  those  that  society  ought  to  protect,  and 
those  it  is  obliged  to  punish. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  number  of  these  unfortunates  in  a 
truly  pitiable  condition  ;  and  it  is  not  only  with  a  painful,  but  also 
with  a  mortifying  and  humiliating  feeling,  that  we  are  continually 
obliged  to  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  improve  it. 

Since  the  1st  of  July,  1  have  to  report  only  two  positive  cases  of 
mental  disease,  the  character  of  which  will  be  observed  by  reference 
to  the  table  of  Insanity. 

I  present  the  usual  statistics,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Given,  for  the 
whole  year,  as  it  could  not  be  so  conveniently,  or  properly  done  for 
a  shorter  period. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  W.  LASSITER. 

January  \st^  1852. 
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(A,)     White  Prisoners  Discharged  During  1851, 


AGES. 


TIME  I,N  PRISON 


CO  O 


20  Years  of  Age  and  Under: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  iiealth  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died  * 

in  inaperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  20  to  30  Years  of  age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired  i 
in  good  health  and  died  i 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv-' 

ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv 

ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Y''ears  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv 

ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


10 


(TO  IQ 


4| 

3  1 


2;  5 

2  3 
1 


li  1 
3  2 


1  1 

i; 


2  1 


6 
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(B. )    Colored  Prisoners  Discharged  During  1851. 


AGES. 


20  Years  of  Age  and  Ukder  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improV' 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  ami  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  Health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in»  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


CO   O  l> 

o  I  o  o  o 


1-1  0>   CO  vt 


2!^ 


12 
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(B . )    C olored  Prisoners  Discharged  During  1851. 


AGES. 


20  Years  of  Age  and  Under  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  innpaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


TIME  IN  PRISON. 


From  20  to  30  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


M  CO    O  l>  tM 

o  o  o  o  !  o 


CNJ   CO  «c  1> 


From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  Health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in»  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age: 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


12 
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(D.)    Tabular  View  of  the  Fatd  Cases  for  1851. 


No. 

Color. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Nativity. 

OCCUPATION. 

Health  on  Ad 
When  Admitted.  mission. 

i 

Offence. 

Sentence. 

Time 
of  Death 

Fatal  Disease, 

Time  in  Prison. 

No.  of 
Convictions. 

Habits. 

Social  State. 

T.mem  1 
County  Jail,  j 

Before  Con- 

In  Prison. 

2570 
2153 

1978 
2674 

2568 

B. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

28']\ 
30  P 
41 G 
41 E 
261 
26  P 
19  P 

laryland 

ennsylvania 

ermany 

ngland 

eland 

ennsylvania 
ennsylvania 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

Dyer 

Dyer 

Laborer 

Waiter 

Invalid 
None 

Shoemaker 
Bobwinder 
Shoemaker 
Shoemaker 
Weaver 

Febr'y.  26,  1850  Imperfect 
Sept'r.  15,  1846  Good 
May  25, 1849  ICood 
July  12,  1845  Good 
Oct'r.  5,  1850  Rheumatic 
July  14,  1849  Good 
Feb'y.  19,  1850  Good 

Att'g.  Poison 

Larceny 

Burglary 

«  &  larceny 
Robbery 
Burglary 

7  Years 

S  Years 

8  Years 
21  Months 

3  Years 
10  Years 

February  4 
April  19 
May  4 
May  18 
August  27 
October  13 
December  13 

Scrofula  Cach. 

Pleurisy 

Phthisis 

Phthisis 

Phthisis 

Pleuro-Pneu. 

Tuber'r.  Peritonitis 

1 1  mos.  8  days 
4  ys.  7  mos.  17  ds. 

1  yr.  11  mos.  9  ds. 
Syrs.  10  mos.  6ds. 

10  mos.  22  ds. 

2  jrs.  4  mos.  15  ds 
1  yr.  10  mos. 

2nd 

iBt 

1st 

1st 
2nd 
2nd 

[ntemperate 

Intemperate 

Oc.  " 

Intemperate 

Oc.  " 

Temperate 

Intemperate 

Married 

Married 

Single 

Smgle 

Single 

Married 

Single 

8  weeks 
3  months 

11  weeks 
7  weeks 

9  weeks 
11  weeks 

3  weeks 

Table, — Showing  the  per  centage  of  Mortality  among  Whites  and  Colored,  and  the  Total  Mortality  of  both  Colors. 


Year. 

1  Whole  number 
in 

1  Prison. 

of 

White  Prisoners. 

Deaths, 
White  Prisoners. 

Per  cent,  mortality 
of 

White  Prisoners. 

Whole  number  | 
Colored  Prisoners 

Deaths, 
Colored  Prisoners. 

Per  cent.  Mortality 
Colored  Prisoners. 

Per  cent.  Mortality 
of 

Whole  number. 

1851 

446 

341 

4 

1.17 

105 

2.85 

1.57 
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to^o^o^o^^^o^o^^ 

-1  o  c:5  ~-j  o  cr.  o  U) 

CO  CT  CO  t-"  CO  Ci 
O  O  CO  O  -)  —  Ci  1— 

No. 

n 

^^^^^^^^ 

olor. 

> 

^^l-^^^^D^^^ococo 

O  C/i  "  to  ^  CO  ^  o 

Sex. 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Syphilit 

Good 

Imporfe 

Good 

n> 

3  ^ 

1  on  Ad- 
ssion. 

Length  ( 
tenc 

years 
year 
years 
years 

yr.  &  3  mos. 
yrs.  &  3  mos. 
years 
years 

Xfl 

year! 

moni 
moni 
mon1 

moni 
mon1 

5" 

o  <f 

B 

o 

None 

|None 
jNone 

IMother  insane 
|None 
{Insanity 
None 

Hereditary  Ten- 
dency. ^ 

jMuch  impro' 
Sentence  exj 
Improved. 
Improved. 
Much  impro ^ 
Unimproved. 
IiTjproved. 
Unimproved. 

Ever 

D-           (6  ^ 

c  • 
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MOEAL  mSTKUCTOH'S  llEPOET. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pemisylvania. 

Gentlemen  : — In  the  brief  report  which  is  expected  from  me,  it 
may  now  be  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  testimonials  of  past  years  in 
relation  to  the  discipline,  &,c.,  except  to  state  that  its  administration 
is  sufficiently  humane,  to  meet  the  utmost  claims  of  benevolence. 

1  am  desirous  at  this  time  to  direct  my  remarks  solely  to  the  moral 
condition  of  this  Prison,  and  the  results  of  the  moral  influences  ope- 
rating here.  And,  as  connected  with  these  subjects,  I  may  observe 
that  the  physical  and  mental  character  of  its  inmates  generally,  072.  ad- 
mission^ is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  State  Pri- 
sons. Past  observation  of  the  prisons  in  other  States,  has  forced  the 
conviction  upon  my  own  mind,  that  the  men  committed  to  them,  are 
physically  and  mentally  the  best  of  their  class ;  men  capable  of  do- 
ing the  State  some  service  ;  while  the  county  prisons  receive  the  in- 
ferior order  of  men,  whose  crimes  are  comparatively  small,  and  who 
are  of  a  lower  character,  subjects  of  the  common  vices  of  intemper- 
ance and  licentiousness,  by  which  health  is  destroyed  and  reason  im- 
paired. Certainly,  no  such  distinction  has  yet  been  made  in  favor  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  A  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  white 
and  colored  population  of  some  of  the  districts  of  our  city,  with  con- 
stitutions impaired  by  vicious  excesses  and  disease,  find  its  way  to 
the  inclosure  of  our  walls,  and  in  some  measure  justify  the  remark  of 
a  former  Physician,  that  "  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  a  receiver  of 
disease  and  dispenser  of  health." 

Then  our  proximity  to  the  Southern  States,  as  has  been  remarked 
in  former  reports,  furnishes  a  large  number  of  colored  persons.  What 
they  are  physically  and  mentally,  I  need  not  say.  They  ordinarily 
constitute  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  (at  present  twen- 
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ty-five  per  cent.)  and  are  as  a  class  less  capable  of  endnrino^  confine- 
ment in  any  prison  than  white  men.  No  State  Prison  that  I  have 
visited  in  other  States,  presents  such  a  party-colored  aspect  as  ours. 

The  amount  of  intelligence  corresponds  with  this  low  state  of  p!iv- 
sical  force  :  it  is  very  small.  We  are  frequently  receiving  persons  but 
little  above  animalism,  some  idiotic  or  insane,  while  some  at  entrance 
manifest  that  type  of  mental  imbecility  which  springs  from  inordinate 
passions  and  lusts ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  amount  of  gross 
iornorance  constantly  flowing  in  upon  us.  With  the  exception  of  some 
five  or  six  individuals,  there  is  not  a  single  prisoner  who  has  liad  a 
tolerable,  English  education.  Though  it  might  appear,  from  the  re- 
cords made  at  their  reception,  that  many  can  read  and  write,  there  is 
.scarcely  one  who  is  capable  of  any  advantageous  use  of  the  pen.  The 
darkness  of  ignorance  broods  over  the  mass  of  mind,  save  only  the 
light  received  and  developed  by  the  instruction  given  here. 

What  then  must  be  the  moral  condition  of  these  unhappy  prisoners^ 
Many  of  them  orphans — often  deserted  in  childhood,  and  all  perhaps 
neglected  less  or  more  in  moral  training.  We  are  often  startled  by 
the  details  of  riot  and  crime  in  the  comm.unity,  and  look  with  appre- 
hension at  the  streams  of  moral  pollution  flowing  down  our  streets ; 
but  it  is  the  very  feculence  of  these  streams  which  finds  its  level  in 
the  prison.  This  view  of  the  character  of  our  prison  population  I  be- 
lieve to  be  strictly  true,  and  necessary  to  be  extensively  known,  as  it 
bears  on  the  health  of  our  prisoners,  both  of  body  and  mind,  with  a 
force  not  properly  appreciated  because  so  little  known,  so  little  thought 
of ;  and  because  a  just  view  of  the  material  on  which  moral  influences 
are  designed  to  operate,  will  serve  to  check  a  too  sanguine  expecta- 
tion of  success,  and  inspire  us  with  suitable  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
Him,  whose  gracious  interpositions  have  raised  so  many  from  such 
depths  of  degradation,  to  a  new  and  better  position,  in  many  instan- 
ces, than  they  possessed  before  they  fell. 

I  have  been,  so  far  as  practicable,  attentive  to  the  reports  of  other 
prisons,  and  especially  of  their  Chaplains  and  Moral  Instructors,  and 
have  been  painfully  impressed  with  the  few  instances  of  reformation, 
adverted  to  in  these  reports.  But  it  is  probable  that  many  obstacles 
exist  with  them  w^hich  do  not  exist  with  us.  Some  of  them  are 
known,  and  they  are  serious,  if  not  insuperable.  Acquaintanceship 
is  formed  with  the  class  to  wbich  each  man  feels  he  is  now  allied,  in 
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daily  companionship  and  equal  degradation.  With  us,  this  feeling, 
almost  omnipotent  for  evil,  is  comparatively  unknown.  The  prisoner 
sequestered  from  this  mortifying  intercourse,  has  a  hope  which  in- 
spires determination  and  induces  effort ;  and  as  a  consequence,  not  a 
year  passes  without  intelligence  of  some  twelve  to  sixteen  restored  to 
society,  reformed.  Since  my  connection  with  the  institution,  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred  prisontrs  have  left  the  prison,  and  of 
these,  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  given  proof  of  reformation.  This 
is  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  ;  but,  as  by  far  the  grea- 
ter number  is  not  heard  from,  it  may  be  presumed  that  an  equal  ratio 
of  them  has  abandoned  evil  ways — and  if  this  be  so,  sixteen  per  cent, 
is  an  approximation  to  the  amount  of  reform.  However  this  may  ap- 
pear to  others,  it  is  to  my  view,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  highly 
encouraging,  and  places  the  system  of  separation  of  convicts  on  an 
eminence  not  attained  by  any  other. 

That  such  reforms  do  occur  in  that  class  of  prisoners  whose  subse- 
quent history  is  unknown  to  us,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  in- 
teresting letter,  received  a  few  years  since,  from  one  of  our  Judges  in 
an  interior  county^  in  which  he  states :  "  that  for  a  long  time  he  had 
been  particular  in  his  enquiries  respecting  convicts,  on  their  return 
from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  thus  far  he  was  left  in  no  doubt  of 
the  salutary  effects  of  the  system,  and  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison — 
only  one  second  conviction  having  occurred  in  his  large  district."  Of 
those  known  to  us,  about  forty  are  in  and  of  our  own  city.  They  are 
no  longer  heard  of  in  connexion  with  crime,  but  are  often  seen  en- 
. gaged  in  various  honest  employments,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
prosperous. 

It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  comparatively  few  of  them  have  be- 
come pious  ;  some  have  given  evidence  of  such  a  change  by  appropri- 
ate fruits,  but  the  greater  part  may  be  considered  as  morally  reformed. 
Doubtless  the  enlightening  influence  of  religious  truth,  mingling  with 
other  means  of  instruction,  has  awakened  the  moral  sense,  and  has  ef- 
fected that  change  which  meets  the  claims  of  society  and  of  law. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  hopes  are  sometimes  excited  which  are 
doomed  to  fail.  Many  of  our  fellow-beings  in  prison,  while  the  thorn 
of  affliction  is  piercing  their  breasts,  appear  to  be  deeply  penitent,  but 
exposed  again  to  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  world,  like  plants 
from  the  conservatory,  "nipped  by  the  north  wind's  breath,"  their 
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buds  of  promose  wither  and  fall  away.  Some  fostering  care  might 
avert  this  sad  fate.  A  former  inmate  of  this  prison,  who  during  twelve 
years  past  has  given  full  proof  of  reform,  on  hearing  of  a  young  man 
who  had  returned  to  society  with  strong  purposes  of  amendment,  sent 
an  earnest  message  to  him  "  to  resist  temptations  firmly  for  one  year, 
and  then  he  believed  he  would  be  competent  to  guide  his  course  safe- 
ly through  future  years.  Several  years  have  passed,  and  the  young 
man  is  yet  giving  satifsfactory  evidence  of  restored  integrity.  Instan- 
ces have  occurred  in  which  aid  has  been  imparted  without  the  desired 
effect ;  but  in  ,most  cases,  a  due  regard  to  the  judgment  of  officers  con- 
nected with  the  prison,  would  have  prevented  the  pain  of  disappointed 
hope.  But  these  instances  have  not  been  numerous,  and  the  results 
already  attained,  are,  1  think,  sufficient  to  inspire  the  resolution  to 
"persevere  in  well-doing." 

During  the  last  three  months,  an  influence  of  a  promising  kind  has 
been  manifested  in  the  prison.  A  considerable  number  have  seemed 
to  feel  deeply  the  force  of  religious  truth ;  and  the  hope  may  be  in- 
dulged that  like  leaven,  it  may  be  extended  and  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness. 

For  whatever  aid  has  been  imparted  by  societies  or  individuals,  in 
furtherance  of  the  benevolent  objects  of  this  Institution^  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  respectfully  tendered.  1  have  only  to  add  that 
my  whole  time,  as  heretofore,  has  been  devoted  to  the  duties  of  my 
station,  in  visiting,  conversation,  preaching,  conducting  the  corres- 
pondence of  prisoners,  &c.  The  number  of  visits  have  been  over  four 
thousand.  I  have  preached  twice  on  the  sabbath,  and  with  the  aid  of 
other  ministers,  the  four  corridors  now  containing  the  prisoners,  have 
been  fully  attended  to,  with  religious  instruction.  The  number  of 
sermons,  two  hundred  and  two — or  an  average  of  fifty  to  each  corri- 
dor throughout  the  year. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor, 
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Moral  Instructor  : 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE. 
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THE 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  PENITENTIARY  FOR  THE  EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Qenerul 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

As  required  bj  law,  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
for  the  Eastern  District,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  there  were  in  con- 


finement 310  persons. 

Received  during  the  year,  126 

  436 

Discharged  in  the  same  period  by  expiration  of 

sentence,  92 
Pardoned,  45 
Removed,  14 
Died,  2 

  15S 


Leaving  in  confinement  January  1,  1853,  283 


The  Reports  of  the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Moral  Instructor, 
accompany  this,  and  furnish  in  detail  much  interesting  informa- 
tion of  their  respective  departments. 
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The  "fund"  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  use 
of  the  Penitentiary  for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  prison- 
ers, remains  entire.  During  the  past  year,  it  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  the  tables  appended  to  the  Warden's  report,  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  fall  but  little  below  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  their  subsistence.  The  salaries  of  officers  and  assist- 
ants for  the  same  period  were  $14,866  68 — $541  65  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  and  less  than  the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 
Towards  the  payment  of  this  sum  only  $8000  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  State,  thus  leaving  $6,866  68  to  be  charged  to 
the  "maintenance  and  support  of  the  prisoners."  This  amount, 
increased  by  the  sums  of  $1900  for  culvert,  and  $422  50  to  Mr. 
Donaghy  for  an  old  claim — both  charged  to  this  account  by  spe- 
cial Acts  of  the  General  Assembly — are  the  principal  items  of  the 
amount  charged  to  the  counties  forming  the  Eastern  District. 

The  Inspectors  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  propriety  of  providing,  by  a  State  appropriation,  for 
the  payment  in  full,  of  salaries,  and  all  other  expenditures  that 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  "maintenance  and  support"  of  the 
prisoners;  as  was  done  previous  to  the  ;year  1843,  when  the  fi- 
nancial exigencies  of  the  State  induced  the  General  Assembly  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  to  its  present  inadequate  amount. 
Should  this  be  done,  they  have  little  doubt  but  the  prisoners  in 
this  institution,  notwithstanding  the  increased  price  of  all  arti- 
cles of  subsistence,  would  maintain  themselves  hereafter  free  of 
cost  to  the  counties  sending  them. 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1849,  the  Inspectors  are  "  authorized  and  empowered  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  or  contract  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Spring  Garden  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  culvert, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  waste  water  and  the  contents  of  the 
water  closets  of  said  institution,  and  the  cost  or  expense  incurred 
by  fulfilling  said  arrangement  or  contract  shall  be  paid  by  said 
Inspectors,  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  prisoners  of  said  institution." 
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In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Penitentiary,  the  Inspectors  were 
threatened  with  a  stoppage  of  the  usual  and  only  natural  outlet 
for  its  waste  water,  &c.,  or  a  costly  and  doubtful  lawsuit.  In  pur- 
suance therefore  of  the  power  conferred  upon  them  in  the  above 
act,  they  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  by  the  payment  of  $1900,  for  the 
full  and  free  use  forever,  of  a  sufficient  culvert  to  be  built  by  said 
district  for  that  purpose.  This  culvert  is  now  completed  for  some 
distance,  and  has  been  found  thus  far  to  answer  fully  the  purpose 
intended. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  the  General  Assemb- 
ly at  its  last  session,  "  for  the  purpose  of  grading,  curbing,  and 
paving  the  street  adjoining ;  preserving  the  buildings  from  de- 
cay, and  altering  and  improving  a  part  of  them  for  the  suitable 
accommodation  of  prisoners,  whose  mental  or  physical  condition 
requires  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  separate  confinement  sys- 
tem." 

Of  this  sum  $6979  77  have  been  expended— $200  of  it 
toward  grading  the  street,  and  $6779  77  in  new  roofing  with 
slate,  blocks  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  in  altering  and  improving  No.  1  for 
the  purposes  last  above  stated  in  the  Act;  and  for  a  variety  of  re- 
pairs and  alterations,  much  needed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  and  fixtures.  The  further  sum  of  $814  will  be  required 
to  finish  grading,  curbing  and  paving  the  street ;  and  at  least 
$550  to  complete  the  repairs  and  improvements  in  progress. 
The  remainder  of  the  appropriation,  it  is  intended,  to  use  in  new 
roofing  with  slate  one  of  the  other  blocks  of  cells. 

The  Inspectors  would  here  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  constant  and  increasing  danger  hanging 
over  the  four  principal  blocks  of  cells  from  the  combustible  ma- 
terial of  their  roofs.  Covered  with  cedar  shingles,  and  fast  be- 
coming surrounded  with  buildings  close  to  the  w^alls,  from  the 
burning  of  one  of  which  they  have  already  taken  fire,  it  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  protection  of  the  buildings  and 
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the  safety  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  roofs  of  these  blocks  should 
be  covered  with  some  less  ignitable  material.  The  Inspectors  have 
made  every  enquiry,  and  several  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  these  shingle  roofs  with  a  paint  or  wash,  that  might  pro- 
tect them  in  some  measure  against  this  danger;  but  they  are  fully 
of  the  opinion  that  any  such  attempt  would  only  be  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  answer  no  good  purpose.  They  there- 
fore respectfully  urge  upon  the  General  Assembly  the  necessity 
of  an  appropriation  of  $7500,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  cover  all 
the  remaining  blocks  of  cells  with  slate  roofs.  When  this  shall 
be  done  the  whole  of  the  buildings  (fixtures  and  apparatus)  of 
the  institution  will  be  in  as  thorough  and  perfect  order  as  their 
construction  will  admit,  and  insure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates  as  much  as  possible. 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  the  4th  day  of 
May  last,  it  is  provided  "  that  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  "  any  of  the  prisoners  there- 
in confined  shall  develope  such  marked  insanity  as  to  render  their 
continued  confinement  in  said  Penitentiary  improper,  and  their 
removal  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  necessary  to  their  restora- 
tion, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Inspectors  to  submit  such  cases 
to  a  board,  composed  of  the  District  Attorney  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia,  the  principal  Physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  principal  Physician  of 
the  Friends'  Insane  Asylum  at  Frankford,  in  Philadelphia  coun- 
ty ;  and  in  case  a  majority  of  them  cannot  at  any  time  when  re- 
quired attend,  a  competent  physician  or  physicians,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  place  of  such  as  cannot  attend,  upon  whose  certi- 
ficate of  insanity,  or  the  certificate  of  any  two  of  them,  transmit- 
ted to  the  Governor,  and  if  by  him  approved,  he  shall  direct  that 
said  insane  prisoners  shall  be  by  said  Inspectors  removed  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital,  there  to  be  received,  safely  kept,  and 
properly  provided  for  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  County  from 
which  they  were  sent  to  the  Penitentiary." 
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Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  after  a  full  and  careful  ex- 
amination and  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  Inspectors,  on  the 
20th  of  October  last,  referred  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  Act, 
William  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  District  Attorney  of  the  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia; Dr.  Kirkbrido,  the  principal  Physician  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane^  at  Philadelphia,  and  Dr<  Worth- 
ington,  the  principal  Physician  of  the  Friends'  Insane  Asylum,  at 
Frankford,  in  Philadelphia  county,  the  cases  of  eighteen  prison- 
ers, Avho,  in  their  opinion,  came  Avithin  its  intent  and  meaning. — 
These  gentlemen  attended  several  times  subsequently  at  the  Peri- 
itentiary,  and  had  free  access  to  examine  all  the  records,  officers 
and  attendants  of  the  institution,  and  the  prisoners.  What  has 
been  or  may  be  the  result  of  their  examination  the  Inspectoi'a 
have  not  been  advised.* 

Of  the  eighteen  prisoners  thus  referred  to  them  for  removal  fot 
insanity^  three  have  been  placed  in  the  Penitentiary  for  safe  keep- 
ing only,  and  not  for  crime,  and  have  already  been  confined  in  its 
cells,  one  near  three,  one  over  three,  and  one  over  seven  years^ 
Eleven  of  the  remaining  fifteen  were  more  or  less  insane  when 
they  were  received  in  the  Penitentiary ;  two  of  the  others  became 
so  a  few  months  after,  one  a  year,  and  one  about  four  years  after 
his  reception. 

It  will  he  seen  by  the  above  statement  of  the  cases  reported  for 
removal,  that  a  large  proportion  were  insane  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  when  first  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  all  but  one 
or  two  of  the  rest  developed  it  shortly  after.  The  observation 
and  experience  of  the  Inspectors  have  convinced  them'  that  the 
commission  of  crime  is  more  frequently  connected  with  mental  dis- 
ease, than  coifrts  and  juries  (far  less  the  public)  suspect — hence 

*  Since  the  Report  Was  written,  an  order  has  been  received  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  for  the  removal  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  of  eight  of  the  insane 
cases  referred  to  the  above  Board  for  examination.  As  no  report  or  communica- 
tion of  any  kind  has  been  yet  received  either  from  the  above  named  gentlemen 
or  the  Governor,  other  than  the  order  for  removal,  the  Inspectors  have  no  know- 
ledge of  what  is  intended  to  be  done  with  those  remaining,  three  of  them  placed 
in  the  Penitentiary  for  safe  keeping,  and  four  of  thorn  negroes  or  miilattoes, 
whom  it  is  tmd^erstood  cannot  be  admitted  into'  the  ilospital  iit  €o?>si6(iuence  of 
their  color. 
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the  necessity  for  a  prompt  removal  of  all  "n-lio  are  found  to  be 
thus  afflicted,  to  a  place  where  proper  treatment  may  restore  them 
to  mental  health,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  moral  rectitude.  This 
course  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  where 
the  congregate  system  of  punishment  is  alleged  to  aiford  less 
cause  for  mental  disease  and  greater  facilities  for  its  treat- 
ment. 

Without  anticipating  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
referred  to,  for  the  removal  of  all  insane  persons  confined  in  the 
Penitentiary,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital,  the  Inspectors  cannot  omit  the  opportu- 
nity of  again  calling  upon  the  General  Assembly,  should  the  means 
provided  for  this  object  be  found  in  any  way  inadequate,  either 
in  the  terms  of  the  law  authorizing  the  removal,  or  in  the  provi- 
sions for  their  safe  keeping  in  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  not  to  halt  in 
the  good  work  until  it  is  carried  into  full  eifect.  Let  it  not  longer 
rest  on  the  fair  fame  of  Pennsylvania,  who  claims  to  be  forem.ost 
in  the  work  of  Penitentiary  reforms,  that  insane  men  are  impri- 
soned in  the  cells  of  her  penitentiary,  for  long  years  or  for  life, 
and  that  no  discrimination  is  made  in  her  laws  betv>'een  the  unfor- 
tunate lunatic  and  the  vilest  criminal.  Surely,  in  this  enlightened 
christian  age  and  country,  the  cells  of  the  Penitentiary  should 
cease  to  be  the  abode  of  human  beings  without  moral  perceptions 
or  responsibilities  to  fit  them  for  the  salutary  efi*ects  of  either 
penitentiary  punishment  or  moral  reform.  Besides  this,  the 
great  success  of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of  insanity — and  which 
every  year  is  improving  —  make  it  presumptuous  in  any  human 
tribunal  to  decide  that  any  case  of  insanity  is  incurable  before  its 
cure  has  been  fairly  tried  ;  and  more  than  presumptuous — it  is 
inhuman — to  condemn  the  insane  of  any  character,  to  separate 
and  solitary  confinement,"  beyond  the  reach  of  cure,  or  the  least 
chance  of  one  ray  of  light  breaking  in  upon  their  darkened  minds, 
until  death  releases  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ne- 
cessity for  confining  within  the  ceils  of  a  penitentiary  in  former 
years,  any  of  this  class  who  might  seem  dangerous  to  society, 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  now,  that  the  State  has  built  and 
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sustains  a  Lunatic  Hospital.  There  and  there  only,  should  all  be 
sent,  whom  it  is  deemed  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  a 
means  of  cure  or  a  place  of  safe  keeping. 

The  Inspectors  have  gone  more  fully  into  this  subject  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  from  the  fact  that  a  State  Hospital 
has  been  put  into  operation  by  the  legislature  for  this  enlightened 
and  benevolent  purpose.  Its  establishment  has  been  long  need- 
ed. In  order  therefore  that  it  may  fulfil  its  entire  object,  these 
remarks  have  been  suggested  as  proper.  The  experience  of  every 
community  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  has  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  such  an  asylum  ;  and  the  increase  of  mental  dis- 
ease in  its  various  forms,  not  generally  noticed  by  those  whose  at- 
tention is  not  called  to  the  subject,  demands  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  a  wise  public  economy  to  ascertain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  its  treatment,  its  cure  or  its  prevention  may  be 
found  to  rest. 

Under  the  authority  given  them  in  the  Act  of  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly above  recited,  and  through  the  means  there  afforded,  the 
Inspectors  have  made  and  are  making  such  improvements  in 
block  No.  1,  and  the  adjoirung  grounds,  as  will  enable  them  to 
administer  a  treatment  to  the  infirm  of  body  or  mind  more  suit- 
able to  their  condition  than  has  heretofore  been  in  their  power, 
or  was  compatible  with  law.  From  the  experience  already  had 
of  the  application  of  the  humane  provisions  of  that  Act,  by  a 
timely,  though  temporary  relaxation  of  separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement, upon  the  first  S3^mptoms  of  mental  derangement,  induce 
the  hope,  if  not  the  confident  belief,  that  hereafter  few  or  none 
of  those  who  enter  the  penitentiary  sound  of  mind,  will,  through 
the  effects  of  its  discipline,  in  any  reasonable  term  of  confine- 
ment, "  develop  such  marked  insanity  as  to  render  their  removal 
to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  necessary."  It  is  only,  therefore, 
for  the  cases  above  stated,  and  such  as  may  be  insane  when  sent 
to  the  penitentiary,  or  soon  after  show  it  to  be  inherent,  that 
legislative  interposition  is  so  much  desired  and  so  strongly  in- 
voked. 
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The  Inspectors  desire  it  to  be  clenrlj  understood,  that  tlie  re- 
marks they  have  cleemed  it  their  duty  to  make  in  relation  to  this 
particular  class  of  prisoners,  relate  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
number.  Of  the  eifects  of  the  separate  confinement  system  on 
the  mass  of  convicts,  the  experience  of  every  day  and  every  year 
but  increases  their  belief  in  its  superiority  over  every  other. 

No  provision  is  novf  made  for  furnishing  pardoned  convicts 
"with  a?iy  official  copy  of  their  pardon,  as  the  original  is  required 
to  be  kept  in  the  Penitentiary.  As  official  evidence  of  the  fact,  is 
often  necessary  to  those  who  have  been  convicts,  to  prove  their 
restored  rights  as  citizens,  it  is  suggested  that  two  copies  be  for- 
warded by  the  Governor,  one  to  be  kept  at  the  Penitentiary,  as  at 
present,  ai^d  the  other  to  be  given  to  the  convict  when  released. 

The  Inspectors  cannot  close  this  Report  without  again  briefly 
calling  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  subject  of 
revising  the  penal  code,  so  as  to  shorten  the  minimum  period  of 
confinement  affixed  to  certain  crimes.  The  daily  observation  of 
the  effects  of  separate  and  solitary  confinement,  with  the  influ- 
ences connected  with  it  in  this  Penitentiary,  have  fully  convinced 
them  that  a  much  greater  degree  of  good  would  be  achieved, 
by  shortening  most  of  the  sentences  for  first  offences,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  all  young  offenders.  For  this  latter  class,  a  few 
months'  confinement,  or  a  year  at  most,  would  produce.in  general 
vastly  more  salutary  effects  than  longer  terms.  The  Inspectors 
are  gratified  to  know  that  throughout  the  eastern  district  of  the 
State  this  fact  has  become  apparent  to  most  of  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals, and  is  acted  upon  to  the  limits  of  the  law.  Should  this 
disposition  become  general,  and  a  larger  discretion  be  given  by 
law,  it  would  remove  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  that  is 
now  often  hoHeved  to  exist  for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power. 

The  Inspectors,  during  the  past  year,  have  devoted  much  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  have 
made,  in  their  opinion,  some  salutary  changes  and  improvements. 
With  no  disposition,  however,  to  refer  to  their  own  part  in  the 
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Cjanagement  of  its  affairs,  they  deem  it  but  an  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice to  its  officers  and  their  assistants,  to  express  their  belief  that 
in  all  its  departments — the  general  health  and  comfort,  and  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  the  economy  of  its  ex- 
penses, and  the  productiveness  of  its  industry — it  will  compare  fa^ 
vorably  with  any  similar  institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

JOHN  BACON, 
KICHARD  VAUX, 
HUGH  CAMPBELL, 
SINGLETON  A.  MERCER, 
CHARLES  BROWN. 
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WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary : 

Gentlemei^: — The  first  of  January,  1852,  found  us  with  310 
prisoners ;  during  the  year  126  were  received,  and  153  discharg- 
ed, leaving  in  confinement  on  the  first  of  the  present  year,  283  ; 
namely,  219  white  males,  12  white  females;  48  colored  males, 
and  4  colored  females. 

Arranged  with  reference  to  sex  and  color,  the  admissions  were 
as  follow,  viz:  109  white  males,  4  white  females;  12  colored 
males,  and  1  colored  female. 

Of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  56  were  white 
males,  5  white  females ;  28  colored  males  and  3  colored  females. 
By  pardon,  40  white  males,  2  white  females  ;  2  colored  males  and 
1  colored  female ;  and  2  colored  males  have  died.  In  addition  to 
these,  14  have  been  removed  by  order  of  Court ;  namely — 13  to 
Montgomery  County  prison,  being  the  number  in  the  penitentiary 
from  that  county,  and  1  to  the  Philadelphia  Alms  House,  an  im- 
becile old  man,  who  was  deemed  an  unfit  subject  for  penitentiary 
discipline.    Of  these  12  were  white  and  2  colored  males. 

The  annual  statistical  tables  are  herewith  submitted,  present- 
ing this  subject  in  its  usual  detailed  form. 

Upon  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institution,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  productive  industry  of 
the  past  year  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of  several  previous 
ones,  it  has  also  been  marked  by  a  materially  increased  expendi- 
ture. This  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  general  high  prices  of  al- 
most every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sustenance  of  the  men,  and 
partly  from  other  and  extraordinary  expenditures,  namely — the 
construction  of  a  culvert  for  the  discharge  of  the  waste  water, 
&c.,  and  the  settlement  of  a  claim  of  some  six  years'  standing. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  our  pri- 
soners were  employed  December  31st,  1852,  viz : — In  the  weav- 
ing department,  81 ;  in  shoemaking,  GO;  cane  seating,  46  ;  wood 
workers  19,  embracing  carpenters,  cooper,  turners,  cabinet  ma- 
ker, chairmakers,  &c.;  blacksmiths  4  ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  work  consists  in  jobbing  for  the  house  ;  tailors,  4  ;  carvers, 
2  ;  jobbers,  13,  these  men  do  the  work  of  the  blocks,  and  labor  in 
the  yard  and  garden  ;  washing  clothes  4,  (3  men  and  1  woman ;) 
writing,  1 ;  baker,  1 ;  cooks,  2,  (1  for  the  house  generally,  and  1 
for  the  sick  and  infirm;)  tinman,  1;  picking  oakum,  1  ;  cane- 
seaters  in  the  infirmary,  only  partially  employed,  7  ;  firemen,  3. 
Sick  5,  (4  men  and  1  woman.)  Sewing,  (females)  14  ;  unem- 
ployed, 15 — some  of  these  are  insane,  and  others  too  infirm  to 
work— in  all,  283. 

Of  this  number,  about  220  alone  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
ductive laborers,  or  those  from  whom  our  available  income  is  de- 
rived. 

The  prisoners,  as  heretofore,  have  received  the  attentions  of 
the  various  official  visitors  of  the  institution,  thus  partially  sup- 
plying an  essential  demand  of  our  nature,  not  only  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable, but  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  promote  their  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  Teacher,  and  Officers  generally,  have 
been  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  and  perhaps  no 
better  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  overseers  need  be  ad- 
duced than  the  fact  of  our  annual  average  earnings  having  been 
increased  beyond  that  of  the  ten  preceding  years. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  statement  of  the  Teacher,  Mr. 
Nefi",  will  present  a  condensed  view  of  his  labors. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  I  have  had  under  instruction 
".145  prisoners,  who  may  be  classified  as  follows,  viz: — 15  did 
"not  know  their  letters,  16  had  begun  to  spell,  9  were  beginning 
"  to  read,  43  read  indifferently,  and  62  were  tolerably  good 
"readets;  43  could  not  write,  36  had  just  begun  to  write,  49 
"wrote  imperfectly,  and  17  were  tolerably  good  writers," 
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The  report  states  that  these  men  have  all  made  pleasing  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  and  then  goes  on  to  say — "  74  of  the  num- 
"  ber  have  been  attending  to  arithmetic  in  its  Various  rules  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  advanced.  In  the  experience  of  the 
"  past  year  I  found  that  mast  of  the  prisoners  have  pursued  this 
*'  branch  of  study  with  great  attention  and  interest,  devoting  much 
"  of  their  leisure  time  to  it.  Some  of  them  have  made  very  ra- 
"  pid  progress  in  learning ;  several  whoa  few  tveeks  since  did  not 
"know  a  letter,  can  now  read,  and  they  begin  to  write  a  tolerable 
"hand.  The  number  on  the  list  December  &lst,  1852^  is  104. 
"  The  average  number  I  have  attended  weekly  is  97." 

Upon  a  review  of  the  year,  there  is  much  to  demand  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.  Valuable  and  long  needed  repairs  and 
improvements  in  the  buildings,  &c.,  have  been  made,  the  disci- 
pline and  order  of  the  house  have  been  maintained  with  compara- 
tively few  punishments  ;  the  productive  industry  has  been  increas- 
ed ;  the  general  health  of  the  establishment  preserved  at  an  ele- 
vated standard ;  and,  as  we  would  fondly  hope,  some  goodimpres- 
sfions  have  been  made  and  wholesome  instructions  imparted. 

In  conclusion^  I  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  the  results  of 
the  year  just  closed,  the  friends  of  separate  confinement  may  find 
renewed  reasons  to  commend  it  to  their  unabated  confidence  and 
regard;  and  would  also  ofi'er  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  expression 
of  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  cordial  and  very  efficient  aid  and 
advice  rendered  me  in  the  edschar^e  of  my  various  aind  sometimes 
perplexing  duties. 

Very  respectfully,- 

JOHN  S.  HALLOWAY, 

Warden. 

Jajv'y  1,  1853. 


• 
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The  120  prisoners  admitted  during  the  past  year,  present  the 
the  following  national  and  individual  features,  viz : 


NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

■1 
1 

New  Jersey 

2 

Canada 

1 

New  York 

7 

Ireland 

16 

Massachusetts 

1 

Scotland 

1 

Maine 

1 

England 

3 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Germany 

10 

Ohio 

1 

Prussia 

1 

Virginia 

1 

Switzerland 

1 

Maryland 

3 

Sweden 

1 

Delaware 

5 

126 


AGES. 


From  13  to  18 

4 

From  35  to  40 

10 

"    18  to  21 

25 

"    40  to  45 

1 

"    21  to  25 

40 

"    45  to  50 

4 

"    25  to  30 

20 

"    50  to  60 

5 

"    30  to  35 

16 

"    60  to  TO 

1 

126 


SEX  AND  COLOR. 


White  Males 

"  Females 
Colored  Males 
Female 


109 

4- 


12 
1' 


■113 

-  13 
126 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowers 


78 

45 
8 

126 
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EDUCATION.  HABITS. 

Well  instructed  7  Temperate  82 

Kead  and  write  '     80  Moderate  drinkers  35 

Read  only  22  Occasionally  intemperate  22 

Illiterate  17  Intemperate  »S7 


126  126 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATION. 

Apprenticed  and  served  until  of  age,  16 

"         left  before  of  age,  12 

Unapprenticed,  98 


126 
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Their  pursuits  previous  to  conviction  vrere  as  follows: 


Farmers 

5  Papermaker 

1 

Miller 

1  Paperstainer 

1 

Butchers 

5  Printers 

2 

Bootfitter 

1    Copperplate  printer 

1 

Bootmaker 

1  Bookbinder 

1 

Shoemakers 

7  Bookkeeper 

1 

Woollen  manufacturer 

1  Clerks 

3 

AYeaver 

1  Distiller 

1 

Silk  gimp  weaver 

1  Brewer 

1 

Tailors 

3  Storekeepers 

5 

Tailoress 

1  Innkeeper 

1 

Mantuamakers 

2  Bartender 

1 

Cook 

1  Barber 

1 

Furcutter 

1  Coachman 

1 

Hatter 

1  Cabinetmakers 

2 

Puddler 

1  Coachmaker 

1 

Fireman  • 

1  Carpenters 

2 

Enojineer 

1  Chairmaker 

1 

Black  and  whitesmiths 

2  Sashmaker 

1 

Tinsmith 

1  Coopers 

3 

Coppersmith 

1  Ropemaker 

1 

Brassturner 

1  Sailors 

3 

Brickmaker 

1  Boatmen 

10 

Brickla3^er 

1  Boatboys 

2 

Painters 

2  Laborers 

27 

Japan ner 

1  Servants 

3 

Lumberman 

1  Sweep 

1 

Physician 

1    No  trade 

1 

126 
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CONVICTED  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CRIMES  : 


Larceny 

43 

JL    V/ \^  X  y 

5 

liarceny  at  sea 

2 

2 

Horsestealing 

5 

Arson 

2 

Stealing  the  Mail 

1 

Burglary  and  arson 

1 

False  pretense 

3 

Bifamv 

4 

Conspiracy 

1 

Adultery 

1 

Passing  counterfeit  money 

9 

4 

Counterfeiting: 

4 

Assault  and  battery  to  maim 

1 

1 

T^orxyftrv 

a.  uigci  J 

1 

TTnt  va.T^ft 

1 

Forging  counterfeit  coin 

1 

Assault  and  battery  to  ra- 
«/ 

Forging  and  passing  counter 

vish. 

1 

feit  dollars 

9 

Assault  and  battery  to  kill 

3 

Forging  and  passing  U.  S. 

Assault  and  battery  to  kill 

coin 

1 

and  riot 

1 

Burglary 

10 

Manslaughter 

6 

Burglary  and  receiving  sto- 

Murder 2nd  degree, 

9 

len  goods 

1 

126 

SUMMARY  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  100    Third  6 

Second  19    Fourth  1 


Of  the  reconvictions,  those  to  this  Institution  for  the  last  year 
were  as  follows : 

Second  conviction  under  the  separate  system       -  7 

Second  conviction  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those 
who  had  been  in  other  prisons  prior  to  their 
reception  here  -  -  -  -  6 

Third  conviction  to  this  Penitentiary  who  had 

been  in  prison  prior  to  his  first  reception  here  1 
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SENTENCES. 


YEARS. 

MONTHS. 

TOTAL. 

YEAUS. 

MONTHS. 

TOTAL. 

0 

6 

2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

9 

1 

3 

6 

1 

0 

11 

1 

3 

8 

1 

0 

23 

3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

9 

3 

6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

6 

2 

7 

4 

8 

1 

9 

1 

5 

0 

2 

10 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

0 

24 

6 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

11 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

0 

2 

2 

6 

5 

10 

0 

1 

2 

8 

2 

11 

9 

1 

2 

9 

1 

12 

0 

2 

3 

0 

10 

14 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2 

126 
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The  153  prisoners  discharged  throughout  the  past  year  were 
as  follow : 

White  males  108    Colored  males  34 

"     females  7         "     females  4 


115  38-153 

Say- 

By  expiration  of  sentence  ^  -  ^  92 

"  pardon        -          -  -  -  -  45 

"  removal       -          -  -  -  -  14 

"  death          .          -  .  -  .  2 

  153 


General  Summary  of  llece'ptioiis  and  Discharges, 

The  whole  number  received  since  the  admission  of  the  first 

prisoner,  October  25,  1829,  is        -          -  -  2972 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence             -  2005 

"         pardon            -          -          -  422  * 

"         death    -          -          -          -  225 

"         suicide            -  4 

"         removal  to  Montgomery  Co.  prison  13 

"               "       House  of  Kefuge  1 

*'               "       Almshouse             -  1 

*'               "       change  of  sentence  1 

"         writ  of  Habeas  Corpus            -  1 

"             "    Error               -          -  14 

Hanged  (crime  murder  at  sea)             -          -  1 

Escaped         -----  1 

  2689 


Leaving  in  confinement  December  31,  1852,  283 
To  wit — White  males         219    Colored  males  48 
"    females        12        "      females  4 


231 


52  283 
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Creneral  Account  of  JExpenditures  for  Support,  ^e.,  of  ConvicU, 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  Labor  done  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  for  1852. 

To  Provision               -          -  $9191  75 

Clothing      »          -          .  932  66 

Fuel           -          -          -  2203  19 

Medicines,  instruments,  &c.  482  20 
Water  rent,  oil,  candles,  soap, 

brushes,  &c.  -  -  4235  50 
Expenses  of  wagon,  harness, 

horse  feed,  &c.     -          -  531  09 

Shoes  for  prisoners             -  299  36 


Labor  of  Convicts* 


Baking,  cooking,  &c. 

$201 

00 

Making  and  mending  clothing, 

sewing,  &c.  - 

681 

82 

Washing,  white-washing,  clean- 

ing, jobbing,  &c. 

1411 

90 

Work  at  stable  - 

58 

00 

Weaving     -          -          -  - 

4448 

96 

Shoemaking           .          ^  * 

2903 

32 

Woodworking         .          -  * 

1044 

05 

Caneseating            -          -  - 

1782 

86 

Blacksmithing        -          -  . 

247 

50 

Tinsmithing  - 

73 

25 

Tailoring     .          -          -  - 

220 

83 

Picking  wool,  oakum,  &c. 

33 

72 

Work  for  new  buildings 

301 

40 

Carried  forward,    $17,875  75    $13,308  61 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $17,875  75    $13,308  Gl 

PnoriT  AND  Loss. 

By  Weaving  $-183  48 

Shoemakiiig  1286  Gl 

Woodworking  1477  80 

Caneseating  44  83 

Blacksiaitliing  122  55 

Tailoring  4  35 
Pick'g  wool,  oakum,  &c.     31  OG 


$3400  71 

Less  on  tinsmith's 

account  $13  53 

Paid  corn's,  for 

col.  k  dis.  on 

uncur.  funds      365  75 


3021  43 


$17,875  75    $16,330  04 
Deficiency    -  -  -  1545  71 


$17,875  75 


Balance  down  -  -  $1545  71 

Salaries  $14,866  68 

Less  ap.bj  State       8000  00 


$6866  68 
To  4^ear  and  tear  on  house  and  cell 

furniture  -  -  $513  41 
Wear  and  tear  on  manuf.  imple's  212  64 
Repairs  to  buildings  -  109  59 
Jobbing,  for  sundry  petty  re- 
pairs to  buildings,  fixtures,  &c.  440  50 
Culvert  for  discharge  of  waste 

water,  &c.           -          -  1900  00 

Settlement  of  Wm.  Donaghy's  claim  422  50 


Charge  to  counties  -  -  $12,01103 

4 


PHYSICIAN'S  RErOET. 

To  the  Inspectors  of  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Gentlemen  : — In  reporting  to  you  the  condition  of  my  depart- 
ment, it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  do  so 
under  such  auspicious  circumstances.  I  think  I  may  state  with- 
out hesitation,  that  there  has  never  been,  during  the  history  of 
the  institution,  so  great  an  exemption  from  disease  for  so  long  a 
time,  as  during  the  period  for  which  I  now  report.  There  are 
but  four  men  in  the  Infirmary  who  are  not  at  work.  It  is  true, 
there  are  some  others  in  delicate  or  infirm  health,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  received  in  that  state,  of  whom  again  the  ma- 
jority are  greatly  improved.  They  are  well  enough  to  engage 
in  labor  in  various  occupations  suited  to  their  abilities,  to  which 
I  have  invariably  urged  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  better 
for  them  to  be  thus  employed  than  to  sit  brooding  over  their 
"miseries"  (a  common  expression  among  them)  in  their  cells. 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  reappearance  in  February  of  the 
small-pox  among  us,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as  it  occur- 
red in  the  previous  November.  The  precaution  having  been  pre- 
viously taken  of  vaccinating  all  the  supposed  unprotected,  its  at- 
tacks were  limited,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  very 
mild. 

In  the  case  of  2645,  the  disease  was  extremely  virulent,  and 
very  rapidly  destroyed  its  victim,  in  spite  of  every  possible  care 
on  our  part,  and  also  of  previous  vaccination. 

The  only  other  death  that  has  occurred  was  in  the  case  of  No. 
2564,  an  old  colored  man,  who  had  spent  twenty-three  years  of  his 
life  in  various  prisons,  and  who  was  expiating  his  second  in  this. 
His  lungs  were  studded  with  miliary  tubercles.  This  had  excited 
a  double  pneumonia,  which  very  rapidly  terminated  fatally.  By 
thege  two  deaths  we  have  the  very  small  mortality  of  45-100  of 
1  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  prisoners. 
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I  feel  justified  in  stating  further,  that  with  two  exceptions  only 
in  the  ordinary  progress  of  chronic  diseases,  without  any  fresh 
accessions  of  disease,  there  is  no  ground  to  expect  any  other 
death  for  a  year  to  come.  "VYe  have  at  present  no  far  advanced 
cases  of  consumption  or  scrofula,  the  diseases  which  have  hither- 
to chiefly  contributed  to  increase  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  this 
institution. 

During  the  summer  months  there  were  as  usual  frequent  at- 
tacks of  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  season^  such  as  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  but  none  of  great  severity.  They  were  treated 
in  their  first  stage,  and  early  relieved.  In  most  of  the  hospitals 
and  public  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  private  prac- 
tice, on  the  contrary,  these  complaints  prevailed  epidemically, 
and  often  with  fatal  effects. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  fa- 
vored with  an  almost  entire  exemption  from  disease  ;  besides  some 
old  cases  of  rheumatism,  none  occurring  beyond  an  occasional 
catarrh. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  unprecedented  health  and  prosperous 
condition  of  the  house  in  these  regards,  for  the  year,  and  at  pre- 
sent, I  would  only  state  further,  that  our  list  of  "  drones,"  or  pri- 
soners not  at  work,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-third  of 
the  number  during  the  previous  year,  although  we  have  but  twen- 
ty-seven inmates  less — a  fact  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  could  be  given  of  the  improvement  in  our  sanitory 
relations,  and  which  I  do  not  doubt  will  be  sensibly  illustrated  in 
the  financial  exhibit  of  the  institution. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  physical  health  of  the  153  pri- 
soners discharged  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  oa 
their  reception. 
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White  Prisoners  Discharged  during  1852. 


AGES. 


TIME  IN  PRISOK, 


20  Years  of  Age  and  Under  : 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  20  to  30  Tears  of  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  to  50  Years  op  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Years  of  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 

in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 

in  good  health  and  died 

in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


CO  «ti 

o  o 


20 


4  2 


2,  1 
2  3 


2  2 
1 


2  1 


1  1 
1 
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Colored  Prisoners  Discharged  during  1852. 


AGES. 


20  Years  of  Age  and  Ukder. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv, 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


Fro:m  20  TO  30  Years  of  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  im.perfect  health  and  discharged  improV' 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  30  to  40  Years  of  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  40  to  50  Years  of  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv- 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


From  50  to  70  Y''ears  of  Age. 
Received  and  discharged  in  good  health 
in  good  health  and  discharged  impaired 
in  good  health  and  died 
in  imperfect  health  and  discharged  improv 
ed 

and  discharged  in  imperfect  health 
in  imperfect  health  and  died 


TIME  Iti  PRISON. 


oj  CO  lo  i> 

O  I  O    O  i  o 


T-H  00  o 


2  5 


2   1  1 


1  1 
1 


381 
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The  state  of  the  mental  health  of  the  prisoners  is  no  less  satis- 
factory than  their  physical  condition. 

Although  none  of  our  insane  have  as  yet  been  removed  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  as  we  have  had  reason  to  expect  would 
have  been  the  case  before  this,  yet  by  reason  of  the  recovery  of 
some,  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  of  others,  and  the  very  few 
additional  cases  that  have  occurred,  we  stand  in  this  particular 
vastly  better  than  we  did  a  year  ago.  In  connection  with  the 
Warden,  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  cases  of  mental  defi- 
ciency at  present  within  the  walls,  and  compared  it  with  a  similar 
list  prepared  by  him  rather  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  result 
of  this  comparison  shows  most  decidedly  that  we  are  at  least  50 
per  cent,  better  off  now  than  at  the  former  period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  W.  LASSITER. 

January  1st,'  1853. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 

Easte7'n  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Gentlemen  : — It  becomes  my  duty  again  to  present  a  view  of 
the  state  of  that  department  of  humane  and  christian  effort,  in 
connexion  with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
As  a  statement  of  the  intellectual  condition  and  culture  of  the 
prisoners  will  be  given  from  another  source,  that  which  relates 
to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  prison  will  form  the  basis  of  this  Re- 
port. 

Religious  Instruction. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  Sabbath  I  have  conducted  as 
heretofore.  In  it  I  have  been  aided  by  a  band  of  local  ministers 
and  licentiates  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  have  ma- 
nifested a  commendable  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
prisoners.  Some  of  these  are  entitled  to  special  thanks  for  their 
frequent  and  self-denying  labors.  With  their  assistance,  all  who 
are  capable  of  receiving  religious  instruction  have  had  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel  proposed  to  them  on  each  Sabbath  through- 
out the  year,  with  some  hopeful  evidences  of  success.  Repeated 
instances  have  occurred  of  apparently  true  contrition,  the  reality 
of  which  has  been  justified  by  subsequent  christian  deportment. 
One  of  the  prisoners  here  referred  to  has  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  and  I  learn  with  much  pleasure,  that  his  change  is  to  his 
friends  a  source  of  substantial  hope  and  joy.  Others  remain  in 
prison,  whose  conduct  comports  with  their  profession. 

The  character  of  a  prison  population  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
class  of  persons  whatsoever.  In  all  others  the  varied  shades  of 
good  and  evil  are  intermingled,  but  in  these  almost  all  is  dark. 
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Oenerally  ignorant,  and  frequently  the  offspring  of  the  profligate 
and  licentious,  with  some  cases  of  almost  unmitigated  depravity, 
the  whole  mass  as  it  lies  before  you  presents  a  cheerless  aspect. 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  encouraging  when  we  witness,  in  even  a 
few  instances,  the  power  of  an  awakened  conscience,  and  the  heal- 
ing influence  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Daily  Visitation. 

In  my  daily  visits,  as  well  as  in  my  Sabbath  ministrations,  I 
have  labored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  are  willing  to 
receive  scriptural  instruction,  its  simplest  and  plainest  truths,  di- 
vested of  all  sectarian  taint  or  bias.  These  truths  resolve  all  the 
evil  tendencies  of  our  nature,  as  originating  in  the  corrupt  foun- 
tain of  a  heart  alienated  from  God.  They  teach  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  renovation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  and  no  salvation.  No  higher 
authority  can' be  given  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  than 
that  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  who  has  said,  "  Either  make  the  tree 
good,  and  its  fruit  good,  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  its 
fruit  corrupt."  I  have  endeavored  to  make  these  principles  the 
basis  of  all  religious  instruction.  But  so  diversified  is  the  char- 
acter of  man — so  modified  by  education  and  circumstances  are  his 
views  of  morals  and  religion — that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  expected 
that  all  will  listen  to  such  teachings,  least  of  all  the  inmates  of  a 
prison.  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God."  If  they  reject 
the  testimony  of  God,  it  becomes  mj  duty  to  present  such  prin- 
ciples and  considerations  as  may  reach  the  springs  of  action  in 
man's  selfish  nature,  and  lead  them  to  seek  their  own  best  inter- 
ests in  the  present  life.  This  I  have  uniformly  attempted — with 
what  success  former  reports  partially  show.  * 

Information  from  various  sources  represent  over  two  hundred 
cases  of  reformation.  But  will  this  reform  be  permanent  ?  It  is 
more  than  can  in  every  case  be  expected.  Occasionally  therefore 
we  hear  of  the  lapse  of  one  and  another  who  had  seemed  to  be 
restored  to  correct  principles  and  conduct,  after  periods  have 
passed  of  six  and  even  sixteen  years.    Such  is  the  unhappy  pro- 
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clivitj  of  human  nature  to  some  specific  vice  or  crime,  that  abso- 
lute certaintjraay  not  be  indulged,  especially  where  human  rea- 
son and  human  influences  alone  effect  the  change.  ''The  water 
can  rise  no  higher  than  the  fountain."  But  whatever  can  be  ac- 
complished in  arresting  the  evils  of  society  ought  to  be  attempted, 
and  "if  by  any  means  some  are  saved,"  it  will  be  an  ample  re- 
ward. 

Occasional  Visitation. 

Beside  the  stated  daily  visitation  of  the  Moral  Instructor,  the 
prisoners  are  periodically  visited  by  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  Prison  Discipline  Society,  all  of  whom,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, regard  it  as  their  pleasing  vocation.  Whatever  advant- 
age may  be  derived  to  the  prisoners  from  moral  teachings  they 
therefore  fully  possess.  Elementary  instruction  by  a  judicious 
teacher — good  libraries,  and  society  visitation  four  days  in  each 
week,  with  kind  treatment  by  the  Warden  and  under  officers.  If 
the  inmates  do  not  profit  by  such  singular  advantages,  it  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  own  criminal  neglect,  and  not  to  any  want 
of  fidelity  or  benevolence  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  direction  of  the  prison. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  of  moral  instruction 
is  wholly  exempt  from  embarrassment ;  I  might  advert  to  various 
obstacles.  A  very  serious  one  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
exercise  of  Executive  clemency,  obtained  either  before  confine- 
ment or  subsequently.  Doubtless  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
prisoners  excite  their  hopes.  Officers  charged  with  the  safe  con- 
duct of  prisoners  from  distant  counties  may  deem  it  politic  to 
give  assurances  never  to  be  realised,  in  order  to  induce  a  quiet 
submission  to  their  present  fate.  By  various  means,  intelligence 
of  pardons  received  is  diffused,  and  its  influence  often  keeps  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner  in  a  state  of  unhealthy  perturbation  unfa- 
vorable to  the  reception  of  instruction,  or  to  profitable  converse. 
Some  are  so  perfectly  absorbed  by  the  one  great  idea  of  pardon 
that  it  is  difficult  to  divert  the  course  of  conversation  to  any  other 
topic.  The  impression  too,  extensively  prevails,  that  the  moral 
5 
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instructor  possesses  an  influence,  which  might  be  successfully  ex- 
erted in  their  favor ;  and  if  it  be  not,  he  is  charged  with  a  lack 
of  sympathy  and  benevolent  feeling.  But  the  desirable  brevity 
of  a  report  will  not  admit  of  reference  to  other  impediments, 
which  are,  perhaps,  inseparably  connected  with  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  prisoners,  or  any  other  good  object.  That  some- 
what has  been  accomplished  in  lessening  the  amount  of  human 
crime  and  its  attendant  miseries,  should  awaken  gratitude  to  God, 
whose  province  it  is  to  bless  the  means  and  agencies  employed. 

An  interesting  fact  occurring  in  the  past  year  is,  that  no  less 
than  seven  prisoners  have  been  received  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages connected  with  education.  Two  of  them  have  a  good 
English  education,  and  five  either  academical  or  collegiate.  It  is 
painful  to  contemplate  the  failure  of  the  high  hopes  and  glowing 
anticipations  of  parents  and  friends  when  such  persons  become 
the  inmates  of  a  prison.  But  it  teaches  a  truth  too  often  forgot- 
ten or  not  duly  appreciated,  that  mere  mental  culture  is  not  suf- 
ficient security  against  the  varied  temptations  of  life.  A  higher 
and  holier  influence  should  be  invoked,  and  enter  into  the  afi'ec- 
tionate  and  anxious  teachings  of  home. 

But  the  fact  that  this  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  re-  • 
ceived  is  greater  than  in  previous  years,  forcibly  exhibits  the 
general  want  of  common  instruction  in  the  mass  of  prisoners  re- 
ceived into  this  prison,  and  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing whatever  remedy  can  be  given,  by  what  is  imparted  here.  A 
little  instruction,  though  late,  has  in  some  instances  developed  ca- 
pabilities in  young  men  which  have  given  a  more  elevated  and  re- 
deeming tone  of  character. 

The  ample  statistics  supplied  by  the  Warden,  will  yet  farther 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  prison  population,  and  the  source 
from  whence  it  comes.  It  is  almost  wholly  from  the  ignorant,  vi- 
cious, and  depraved  youth  of  our  land.  Of  126  received  in  the 
past  year,  107  were  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  only 
19  above  that  age  ;  say  under  the  age  of  twenty  there  were  28. 
Between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  46 ;  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five,  33. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  interests  of  the  prisoners 
have  been  as  zealously  attended  to  and  as  successfully  prosecuted, 
as  in  any  previous  year. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Eastern  Penitentiary, 
January  1st,  1853. 


THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  IlEPOUT 


INSPECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  PENITENTIARY  FOR  THE  EAST^ 
ERN  PISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLYANIA, 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  G-eneral  As- 
semhly  of  the  Commomvealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, passed  April  23,  1829,  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Report  of  the  njanagement  and  condition  of  the  institution 
for  the  past  year. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1853,  there  were  in  confine- 
ment in  the  Penitentiary  283  prisoners.  From  that  period'  until 
the  1st  day  of  January  1854,  there  have  been  received  into  the 
Penitentiary  117  prisoners.  The  following  table  shows  the  adr 
missions  and  discharges  as  follows : 

January  1,  1853,  in  prison  283  persons. 

Received  during  the  year  1853,  117 

400 

Discharged  in  the  same  time,  say  i 
Bentence  expired,  -  -  -  97 

pardoned  by  National  and  State  Executives,  24 
Removed  by  Governor's  warrant — 

To  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  8 
By  revocation  of  sentence,  1  9 

Died,  .  -  -  .  3  133 


Jjeaving  in  confinement  January  1,  1854, 


267 


6 

The  eight  prisoners  discharged  by  the  Governor's  order  of  re- 
moval, aro  those  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  In- 
spectors to  the  Legislature.  No  other  cases  have  since  occurred 
requiring  removal  from  the  Penitentiary.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  eight  persons  alluded  to,  were  the  first  removed  since  the 
opening  of  the  prison,  twenty-five  years  ago;  as  until  last  year  no 
institution  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  States,  for  the  re- 
ception and  treatment  of  persons  who,  though  insane,  required 
punitive  restraint.  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  is  an  establish- 
ment of  the  highest  utility — its  purpose  approved  by  the  most  en- 
lightened benevolence  and  sound  policy.  Every  humane  mind  can 
but  hope,  that  it  will  be  fostered  and  encouraged  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  benefits  to  an  increasing  class  of  unfortunate  people. 
As  yet,  no  complete  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  those  insane,  who  are  sentenced  to  restraint  of 
their  liberty,  because  the  fact  of  their  unsound  mind  renders  them  " 
irresponsible  for  the  crimes  charged  against  them.  There  are 
now  four  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  thus  confined.  Their  dan^ 
gerous  character,  arising  from  homicidal  mania,  rendering  them 
unsafe,  unless  under  a  cautious  restraint.  As  they  are  in  the 
Penitentiary,  not  as  convicts,  but  here  retained  because  of  no 
other  place  of  equal  security,  it  is  difficult  properly  to  treat  them 
for  the  confirmed  malady  under  which  they  labor.  The  time 
will  come  when  in  the  State  Hospital,  provision  can  be  made  for 
this  class  of  insane. 

The  annexed  tabular  statements  furnish  the  requisite  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  to  which  each,  in  its  order,  refers  ;  being  an 
analization  of  the  crime,  age,  sex,  character  and  condition  of  the 
admitted  convicts  for  the  year.  The  table  of  discharged  prison^ 
ers  is  also  added,  showing  the  causes  of  their  liberation  from  con- 
finement. 
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The  117  convicts  admitted  during  the  past  year,  present  the 
following  characteristics : 

NATIVES  OF 


Pennsylvania 

55 

Louisiana 

1 

New  Jersey 

8 

Ireland 

8 

New  York 

10 

England 

3 

Connecticut 

1 

France 

2 

Rhode  Island 

1 

Germany 

20 

Virginia 

2 

Prussia 

1 

Maryland 

2 

Russian  Poland 

1 

Georgia 

1 

Roman  States,  Italy 

1 

117 

From  16  to  18  5 

18  to  21  17 

"    21  to  25  26 

"    25  to  30  26 

"    30  to  35  13 


From  35  to  40  14 

"    40  to  45  6 

45  to  50  5 

50  to  60  5 


117 


SEX  AND  COLOR.  ^  SOCIAL  RELATIONS 


White  Males  101 

"  Females  5— —106 
Colored  Males  10 

Females      1   11 
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Unmarried  62 

Married  45 

Separated  3 

Widowers  5 

Widows  -  2 

117 
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EDUCATIONAL  RELATION.  MORAL  CONDITION 


Well  instructed  2    Temperate  21 

Read  and  write  86    Moderate  drinkers  34 

Read  only  12    Occasionally  intemperate  33 

Illiterate  17    Intemperate  29 

117  117 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATION. 

Apprenticed  and  served  until  of  age  -  -  10 

"  "    left  before     "    "  -  -  20 

Unapprenticed  -  -  *  -  87 
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Their  pursuits  previous  to  conviction  were  as  follows : 


Farmers 

2 

Engraver 

1 

Gardener 

1 

Storekeeper 

1 

Miller 

1 

Trader 

1 

Bakers 

3 

Accountant 

1 

Butchers 

6 

Clerks 

2 

Cooks 

2 

Bar-tender 

1 

Tanner 

1 

Barbers 

2 

Morocco  Shaver 

1 

Cabinet  Makers 

2 

Saddler 

1 

Coach  Makers 

2 

Shoemakers 

6 

Chair  Maker 

1 

Dyer 

1 

Cane  Shaver 

1 

Warper 

1 

Cane  Seater 

1 

Weavers 

3 

Carpenters 

4 

Tailors 

2 

Cooper 

1 

Tailoress 

1 

Watchmaker 

1 

Dressmaker 

1 

Jeweller 

1 

Child's  Nurse 

1 

Miners 

4 

8 


Hatters 

3 

Teamsters 

3 

Iron  Moulder 

1 

Ostler 

1 

Blacksmiths 

7 

Sailors 

3 

Stone  Masons 

2 

Boatmen 

9 

Brick  Layers 

2 

Waiters 

2 

Plasterer 

1 

Laborers  ^ 

20 

Painter 

I 

No  Trade 

1 

117 

CONVICTED  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CRlxMES ; 

Larceny          -          _          „          ^          -          .  44 

Larceny  and  malicious  mischief           -         "  -          -  1 
Horse  stealing             . .         _          _          ^  _ 

Larceny  and  Horse-stealing                -          -          -  1 

Receiving  stolen  goods          _          _          _          _  l 

Passing  counterfeit  money       -----  4 

Selling  counterfeit  money        -           -           .           -  1 

Passing  counterfeit  notes         -          -          _          -  1 

Passing  counterfeit  silver  coin           -          -          -  1 

Passing  counterfeit  half  dollars           -          -          -  1 

Counterfeiting            -           -          -          -          -  3 

Counterfeiting  coin  of  the  United  States        -          -  1 

Forgery          -          -          -          -          -          -  6 

Forging,  passing,  and  possessing  counterfeit  bank  notes  1 

Forging  coin    -          -          -          -                     -  1 

Forging  half  dollars               -           _          -          _  3 

Making  false,  forged,  and  counterfeit  gold  dollars        -  1 

Burglary         -          -          -          -          -          -  6 

Burglary  and  Larceny            -                     -          -  1 

Bigamy           ------  1 

Seduction  .--..5.2 

Resisting  process         -----  1 

Resisting  the  United  States  Marshal           -          -  1 
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Malicious  beating 

Rape              .          .          -          .  -  ^  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape  -  -  1 

"                "       "  kill                -  -  -  1 

Assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape  -  1 

"       "     and  committing  a  rape  -  -  1 

"       "       "     with  intent  to  ravish  -  -  1 

a         u         u         u         ic      u  YiW  -  _  4 

Arson  "j- 

Manslaughter             *          -          -  '  -  -  5 

Murder,  second  degree            -          -  -  -  3 

Obstructing  a  rail  road            -          _  .  _  1 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

First  99    Fourth  1 

Second  14    Fifth  1 

Third  1    Seventh  1 
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SPECIAL  SUMMARY  OF    CONVICTIONS   AND    RE-CONVICTIONS  TO 
THIS  INSTITUTION  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR: 

1  Conviction  99  3  Conviction  3  here  1 

2  "       1  here    8  4  3   "  1 

5      "       1    "      1—108    7  3  "  1—3 

2       "       2    "  6       '  — -  

117 


2 
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Sentences  for  1853, 


117 
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Analytical  Tahle  of  Crimes  and  Convictions  for  1853. 
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133  convicts  discharged  the  past  year  inclusive,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

White  males  104    Colored  males        »  17 

"     females  9       "      females  3 


113  20  133 

Say — Sentence  expired                   -          .  97 

Pardoned  by  National  and  State  Executives  23 
Removed  by  Governor's  warrant 

"       to  "  State  Lunatic  Hospital"  8 

"       by  revocation  of  sentence  1 

Deaths             ...          -  3 

—  133 


General  Summary/  of  Receptions  and  Discharges. 

The  whole  number  received  since  the  admission  of  the  first 

prisoner,  October  25,  1829,  is  3089 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence          -  2102 

Pardon        ...  446 

Death         .          .          -  228 

Suicide        ...  4 

Removal  to  State  Lunatic  Hospital  8 

Montgomery  Co.  prison  13 

House  of  Refuge  1 

Almshouse  1 

Change  of  sentence  1 

Revocation  1 

Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus             -  1 

Error                -          -  14 

Hanged  ( crime  murder  at  sea)             -          -  1 

Escaped               ^             -             ^          -  1 

^  2822 


Leaving  in  confinement  December  31,  1853  267 
To  wit— White  males       216    Colored  males  41 
"      females        8         "     females  2 


224 


43 — 267 
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The  mortality  for  the  year  1853  has  been  reduced  to  less  thnn 
one  per  cent.,  three  deaths  only  having  occurred  in  a  population 
of  four  hundred  prisoners.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  of  the  three 
fatal  cases,  but  one  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  Institution,  or 
as  coming  under  the  designation  of  prison  mortality.  One  of 
the  fatal  cases,  was  a  prisoner  who  was  admitted  into  the  Peniten- 
tiary with  Typhoid  fever,  and  was  conveyed,  on  admission,  to  his 
bed ;  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Another  was  produced  from  the 
effects  of  disease  contracted  by  the  indulgence  of  dissolute  habits 
before  conviction,  and  which  resulted  in  a  most  distressing  and 
incurable  local  inflammation,  mortification  and  death.  The  last 
was  an  ordinary  case  of  illness.  During  the  year  1852,  the  mor- 
tality was  two  cases  in  436  prisoners  or  45-100  of  one  per 
cent.  Of  these  two  cases  one  death  was  from  small  pox,  and  the 
other  tuberculer  consumption. 

These  facts  speak  their  own  langunge  on  the  subject  of  the 
health  of  the  Institution — and  under  the  Divine  blessing,  it  is  re- 
garded as  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Inspectors  have  again  to  remark  on  the  subject  of  the  du- 
ration  of  sentences  inflicted  upon  juvenile  offenders.  It  is  with 
regret  the  Inspectors  find  that,  of  the  prisoners  admitted  during 
the  year  1853,  there  are  twenty-two  under  twenty-one  years,  and 
forty-eight  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  Inspectors  are 
of  opinion,  that  in  cases  of  first  conviction  of  minors,  or  those  of 
immature  age,  unless  for  crimes  of  the  most  aggravated  charac- 
ter, a  short  term  of  imprisonment  is  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the 
individual  than  one  which  is  calculated  to  punish  beyond  the  pe- 
riod when  moral  influences  have  awakened  in  the  heart  strong 
feelings  of  repentance  and  a  desire  to  reform.  Evil  associates, 
bad  example,  and  a  want  of  proper  parental  care  and  watchful- 
ness, admonition  and  control,  lead  the  young  into  crimes.  When, 
therefore,  imprisoned  as  a  punishment,  the  young  convict  is 
brought  to  feel,  probably  for  the  first  time,  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard — then  it  is,  that 
judicious  counsel  and  advice  induces  the  most  decided  improve- 
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fnent.  It  is  believed  that  if  in  such  instances  the  prisoner  was 
•set  at  liberty,  a  revolution  would  be  effected  in  his  morals  and  ha- 
bits, and  a  new  career  would  be  sought  after  for  his  future  life. 
The  Inspectors  make  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  good  may 
-result  from  their  careful  consideration. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  age,  offence,  and  term  of  sen- 
tence, of  those  prisoners  now  in  confinement,  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

TMe  of  Crimes  and  Sentences  for  1853,  of  Convicts  from  16  to 

21  Years. 
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Table  of  Crimes  and  Sentences  for  1853,  of  Convicts  from  21  to 

25  Years. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  suggests  serious  reflections  to 
the  enquiring  mind,  that  of  the  fortj-eight  prisoners  received 
during  the  year,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  so  few  have 
ever  been  taught  any  useful  business.  The  proportion  admitted, 
where  rudimental  education  has  been  cared  for,  is  small,  when 
compared  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it  alforded  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  embrace  it.    This  subject  is  becoming  one  of  singular 
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importance.  With  the  enlarged,  improving,  and  almost  univer- 
sal system  of  popular  education,  a  system  extending  itself  to 
the  doors  of  every  habitation,  and  munificently  endowed;  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  any  should  fail  in  securing  its  advantage  and 
benefits.  Mental  instruction  should  be  so  imparted,  as  to  create 
a  desire  foAhe  employment  of  business  pursuits.  Occupational 
industry  ought  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  proper  training  and 
discipline  of  intellectual  faculty.  However  admirably  a  school 
system  may  be  administered,  very  much  is  left,  and  on  every 
sound  principle  governing  the  social  relations,  ought  to  be  left, 
to  parents,  guardians  and  masters.  The  responsibility  of  pa- 
rents is  in  nowise  removed  by  the  duties  imposed  on  teachers. 
Moral  education,  that  bulwark  against  temptation,  evil,  idleness, 
and  crimes,  must  be  the  result  of  parents'  constant  solicitude  for 
their  children.  No  human  laws,  no  statutable  enactments,  no 
educational  system,  no  legislative  preventive,  can  or  will,  train 
up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go — ^or  straighten  the  twig  into 
the  moral  rectitude  of  the  upright  man.  It  is  the  mother's 
solicitude,  and  care,  and  teachings,  and  the  father's  authority  and 
example,  society  expects  will  educate  the  heart  and  conscience  to 
resist  all  temptations,  and  seek  for  that  Power  which  can  alone 
"  deliver  us  from  evil." 

The  following  table  is  annexed  as  the  basis  on  which  the  In- 
spectors have  ventured  to  afFer  the  above  remarks.  Having  the 
care  of  the  prisoner,  on  conviction,  entrusted  to  them,  the  causes 
of  crime,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  individual  antecedents,  are 
among  the  subjects  of  early  and  careful  examination. 
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Summary  of  Relations. 
Educational. 

10  Illiterate,  -  -  *  20.83  per  cent. 

7  Read  only,  -  -  -  14.58 

30  Read  and  Write,  -  -  -  ^2.50 

1  Wellinstructed,  -  -  -  2.09 


48  •  100. 

Industrial, 

1  Apprenticed  and  served  until  of  Age,  2.09  per  cent. 

9      "     and  left  before  expiration  of  time,  18.75  " 

38  Unapprenticed,  -  -  -  79.16  " 

48  100. 


The  following  statem-ent  includes  the  general  account  of  expen- 
diture for  the  last  year. 

The  Inspectors  have  brought  the  charge  for  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  convicts  under  the  influence  of  a  rigid  economy. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  great  increase  in  cost  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  during  the  past  year,  has  been  severely  felt  in  this,  as 
in  other  large  public  institutions.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  has 
been  carefully  attended  to,  and  increased  efforts  are  being  made 
to  render  it  as  productive  as  the  policy  of  the  administration  of 
the  prison,  under  the  law,  will  authorise  and  justify.  It  never 
has  been,  and  it  is  hoped,  never  will  be  the  public  sentiment  in 
Pennsylvania,  that  productiveness  of  prison  labor  should  set 
aside  and  control  constant  and  judicious  efforts  for  the  moral  and 
mental  improvement  of  the  prisoner. 
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G-eneral  Account  of  Expenditures  for  Support,  ^c,  of  Convicts, 
and  the  hind  and  amount  of  Labor  done  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  during  the  year  1853. 

To  Provision  ^  -  -         {f^  10,678  49 

Clothing  -  -  -  1,568  61 

Shoes  for  convicts  -  -  210  57 

Fuel       ....  2,373  90 

Medicines   482  86 

Expenses  of  wagon,  harness,  horse-feed,  &c.  309  70 
Water  rent,  oil,  candles,  soap,  brushes,  &c.  4,426  98 


Labor  of  Convicts. 


By  Baking,  cooking,  &c.                   .          .          ,  «|^296  50 

Making  and  mending  clothing,  sewing  &c.           -  438  93 

Washing,  whitewashing,  cleaning,  jobbing  &c.      -  1,115  92 

Work  at  stable                 -          -          r          -  6 1  75 

Weaving              .....  4^637  33 

Tailoring  385  18 

Shoemaking          ..          .          .          .          .  3,259  24 

Wood-working                ....  1,349  33 

Cane-seating                   .....  3,427  10 

Blacksmithing                 -                     ^          .  296  13 

Tinsmithing                     -          -          -          -  51  00 

Picking  wool,  oakum,  &c.  -          -          -       .   -  12  28 

J^abor  at  new  workshops    -          -          -          -  191  60 


$15,522  34 
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Profit  and  Loss. 

By  Weaving  ^  -  $42  67 

Shoemaking  -  51  24< 

Wood-working  1,139  13 

Cane-seating  -  649  49 

Blacksmithing  -  104  03 

Tinsmithing  -  72  59 

Tailoring  -  132  86 

Picking  wool,  &c.  -  9  30 

Interest  balance  -  78  92  2,280  23 


20,051  11    17,802  57 
Deficiency       -  2,248  54 


$20,051  11 


Balance  down  -  -  -  2,248  54 

Salaries  -  -       14,472  25 

Less  appropriation  by  State    8,000  00 


  6,372  25 

Wear  and  tear  of  house  and  cell  furniture  500  86 

"       to  manufacturing  implements  207  81 

Repairs  to  buildings          -          -  161  72 

Jobbing  per  sundry  petty  repairs  187  71 


$9,778  89 
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Under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
10th  of  April,  1849,  tlie  Inspectors  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden,  for  a 
suitable  culvert  for  the  conveyance  of  the  waste  water  and  con- 
tents of  the  water  closets  of  the  Penitentiary.  By  the  terms  of 
said  contract,  the  District  of  Spring  Garden  undertook  to  build  a 
culvert  for  this  object — the  use  of  the  Institution  as  well  as  for 
general  purposes — the  Inpectors  paying  the  sum  of  nineteen 
hundred  dollars  towards  its  construction,  and  no  other  cost  or 
charge  to  be  made  against  the  prison  for  repairs  or  improve- 
ments. The  culvert  has  been  finished,  and  the  Inspectors  have 
paid  the  said  proportional  share  agreed  upon. 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
grading,  curbing  and  paving  the  street  adjoining  the  Penitenti- 
ary, and  preserving  the  buildings  from  decay,  &c.,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  designated  b}^  law.  Tfie  further  sum  granted 
at  the  last  session,  for  the  uses  and  objects  therein  contemplated, 
is  now  being  expended,  as  the  Inspectors  fully  believe,  as  the  best 
interests  of  the  Penitentiary  demand. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  corridors  or  blocks  of  cells  have 
been  remodeled ;  new  slate  roofs  have  been  placed  on  each. 
The  cells  have  been  enlarged,  and  made  suitable  for  any  use  that 
occasion  may  require.  Additional  light  has  been  obtained,  and 
a  decided  improvement  secured  in  ventilation.  These  blocks 
were  the  first  constructed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  ex- 
perience of  so  long  a  period  has  enabled  the  Inspectors  to  adapt 
many  of  the  suggestions  resulting  from  observation  to  practical 
use ;  and  the  result  proves  their  value. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  which  have  been  made  are 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  The  parts  of  the  buildings 
which  were  fast  becoming  useless  from  decay,  are  now  admirably 
suited  for  the  uses  designed  for  them.  The  curbing,  paving 
and  grading  of  the  street  has  been  completed.  The  space  thus 
improved  being  in  length  675  feet  at  the  width  fixed  by  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden. — 
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The  repairs  are  not  yet  completed  in  the  second  blocks,  but  du- 
ring the  coming  season  it  is  expected  they  will  be  finished.  The 
Inspectors  regard  this  last  appropriation,  like  the  former,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  of  decided  benefit  to  the  public  property, 
as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  Institution. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disbursements  of  these  funds : 
Appropriation  of  May  4th,  1852 — 

For  "grading,  curbing  and  paving"  the  west  front,  &c„   $10,000  00 

Expended  as  follows,  viz : 
For  Grading,        -  r  $436  20 

Curbing,        -  -  259  89 

^Paving,         -  -  434  14    1,130  23 

For  "preservingthe  buildings  from 
decay,  altering  and  im- 
proving a  part  of  them — 


Lumber, 

1,955  80 

Lime,      -          -  - 

67  98 

Bricks, 

357  45 

Hardware, 

108  29 

Wrought  iron. 

95  26 

Iron  and  brass  castings,  - 

1,027  00 

Copper  and  tin,  - 

192  38 

Paints,  glass,  &c.. 

128  73 

Iron  hot  water  pipes. 

457  20 

Lead  pipe. 

19  29 

Bricklaying, 

292  50 

Carpentering, 

875  05 

Plastering, 

62  05 

Altering  oven. 

130  00 

Slating, 

1,386  84 

Hauling,  labor,  &c.. 

1,713  95 

8,869  77  $10,000  00 
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Appropriation  of  May  2d,  1853,  for  "necessary  repairs,  &c." 

$io,o'o'a  o'o 

Expended  as  follows,  viz  : 


For  Lumber, 

$642  34. 

Lime,  sand  and  hair, 

50'  59 

^fick&, 

15'8  05 

Hardware, 

38  54. 

Wrought  Iron, 

73  33 

Paint,  glass,  &c., 

23  00 

Lead  Pipe, 

216  35 

Bricklaying, 

286  75 

Carpentering, 

610  49 

Plastering, 

125  00 

Blacksmithing, 

189  45 

Tinsmithing, 

135  72 

Slating, 

637  56 

Hauling,  labor,  &c., 

442  60 

Balance  being  unexpended. 


$6,361  23 
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In  order  to  stimulate  the  prisoners  to  an  abandonment  of  their 
evil  ways,  and  to  enable  them,  if  desirous  of  reforming  their  con- 
duct, to  effect  so  desirable  a  purpose,  every  prisoner  is  taught 
the  rudiments  of  education,  if  he  is  competent  to  attain  such 
knowledge,  during  his  imprisonment.  There  are  many  who  are 
mentally  unable  to  acquire  even  the  power  of  reading — their 
capacity  is  so  limited  as  to  disqualify  them  from  embracing  the 
means  thus  afforded  them. 

Those  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  such  as  pos- 
sessed this  knowledge  before  conviction,  are  furnished  with  suit- 
able works,  adapted  to  their  condition,  with  which  they  employ 
the  hours  not  devoted  to  labor 

The  library  has  been  provided  by  the  gratuitous  contributions 
of  benevolent  citizens  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  convict,  and 
also,  from  the  society  for  alleviating  the  misery  of  public  prisons. 

The  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  prisoners  during  the  year 
has  been  orderly  ;  but  few  infractions  of  the  rules  have  been 
noticed.  The  punishment  for  offences  against  the  regulations  of 
the  prison,  is  confinement  in  a  dark  cell  and  diminution  of  food. 
Of  the  400  prisoners,  whole  number  during  1853,  there  are  but  13 
punishments  recorded  on  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  In 
cases  of  violent  or  desperate  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  he  is  re- 
strained of  his  power  to  do  mischief  by  confinement  of  his  hands 
— all  such  punishments  for  infractions  of  the  discipline  of  the  In- 
stitution are  under  the  care  of  the  resident  Physician  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Warden. 

The  Inspectors  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Penitentiary.  So 
great  has  been  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  under  the  present  compensation,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  faithful,  exemplary  men,  employed  as  officers  in. the  Institu- 
tion, to  support  their  families.  They,  in  common  with  all  citizens 
as  well  as  public  Institutions,  feel  the  effect  in  the  great  advance, 
in  fact,  of  all  articles  of  household  consumption  for  the  sup- 
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port  and  maintenance  of  families.  The  Inspectors  desire  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  subject.  It  is  of  the 
most  decided  importance,  indeed  it  may  be  truly  suid  of  vital 
importance,  to  the  best  interests  of  this  Penitentiary,  and  all 
like  Institutions,  that  individuals  should  be  selected  as  officers 
purely  on  the  basis  of  qualification  for  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  Crude  opinions  on  the  principles  of  administration  of 
this  system  of  Penitentiary  punishment  are  to  be  avoided,  be- 
cause baneful  in  their  application  to  both  prisoner  and  Penitentiary 
system.  Long  and  faithful  services,  well  controlled  disposi- 
tion and  temper,  -v^ith  a  mind  enlightened  ^s  to  the  high  purpo- 
ses of  the  established  principles  of  the  system  and  its  adminis- 
tration, are  demanded  of  those  who  are  to  administer  the  one 
aind  regulate  the  other.  It  becomes  of  great  im'portance  to  se- 
lect officers  thus  qualified  for  these  duties.  When  such  are  ob- 
tained, and  tried  by  experience,  as  to  tbeir  peculiar  fitness,  it 
-^^^ould  seem  to  the  Inspectors,  by  n'o  means  either  wise  economy 
oT  sound  policy  to  refuse  theni  compensation  sufficient,  at  least, 
to  support  their  families.  In  the  event  of  such  being  withheld, 
less  competent  persons  must  be  engaged  to  fill  these  positions, 
"v^'hereby  serious  injury  may  arise  both  to  the  prisoners,  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  workings  of  the  Institution.- 

During  the  past  year  two  prisoners  escaped  frotn  the  Peni- 
tentiary. The  Inspectors  carefully  examined  into  the  facts 
attendant  on  each  case,  and  were  fully  satisfied  that  no  censure 
was  attachable  to  the  overseers  who  had  the  prisoners  in  charge. 
In  each  case  the  means  adopted  to  effect  the  object  were  so 
artfully  devised  and  cunningly  executed,  that  the  watchfulness 
of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  their  guardianship,  was  rest- 
ing in  supposed  security.  The  Inspectors  have,  since  the  recap- 
ture and  return  of  each  of  these  escaped  prisoners  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, adopted  a  preventive  against  like  cases  in  future. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  passed  when  further  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  support  the  separate  system  as  now  admin- 
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istered  in  Pennsjlvania.  For  almost  a  qnarter  of  a  century  this 
Fenitentiary  has  been  in  active  operation.  As  year  after  year 
has  afforded  ne\t  experience  as  to  the  proper  application  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  system  rests,  efforts  have  been  made 
practically  to  adapt  them  to  the  improvement  in  its  administra- 
tion. Never  losing  sight  of  the  cardinal  features  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  much  has  been  done  to  infuse  an  intelligent 
and  enlightened  spirit  into  the  management  of  the  Institution. 
From  its  earliest  history,  to  the  present  period,  our  system  has 
most  favorably  compared  with  any  other  in  operation.  When 
fully  understood,  carefully  examined  and  tested  by  honest  en- 
quiry, vulgar  prejudices  v/ill  entirely  disappear.  The  Inspectors 
have  therefore  only  to  remark  on  the  history  of  the  past  year, 
that  confirmation  has  followed  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these 
views,  and,  as  facts  sustain  them,  theory  is  left  to  harmless  com- 
bat with  theory. 

Pennsylvania  has  strong  reason  to  pride  herself  on  the  liberal 
encouragement  she  has  always  extended  to  the  unfortunate  of 
her  people.  '  Those  who  are  depraved  as  well  as  degraded,  can 
bat  rejoice  that  a  high  order  of  practical  benevolence  has  ever 
marked  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  in  her  treatment  of  that 
class  of  individuals,  who,  having  violated  her  laws,  can,  without 
fear  of  disappointnaent^  appeal  to  her  sympathy. 

The  Inspectors  herewith  submit  the  reports  of  the  Warden, 
Mr.  Halloway ;  the  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  Lassiter  ;  and 
Moral  Instructor,  Mr.  Larcombe,  They  contain  the  information 
required  from  their  several  departments.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Inspectors  to  state,  that  these  gentlemen  continue  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  th^ir  several  duties.  Careful, 
intelligent,  conscientious,  and  devoted  to  their  trusts,  it  is  just, 
that  such  official  character  should  receive  the  tribute  of  com- 
mendation. 

The  Matron  and  Overseers  manifest  praiseworthy  attention  to 
their  several  engagements. 
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Since  the  last  report  to  the  Legislature,  H.  Campbell,  Esq., 

and  Charles  Brown,  Esq.,  have  resigned  their  places  as  Inspec- 
tors. These  vacancies  have  been  hlled  by  the  appointment  of 
Andrew  Miller,  Esq.,  and  Chambers  McKibbin,  Esq. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  is  organized  as  follows  :  BiCHARD 
Vaux,  Pres/cZen^ ;  Andrew  Miller,  Secretary;  John  Bacon, 
Treasurer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

JOHN  BACON, 
RICHARD  VAUX, 
SINGLETON  A.  MERCER, 
ANDREW  MILLER, 
CHAMBERS  McKIBBIN. 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  ) 
Fehruary^  1S;;4.  J 


WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Inspectors  of  the  Ilastern  State  Penitentiary. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  statistical  tables  already  submitted,  present  the  usual  io- 
foririati,on  reqjjired  by  the  Board,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
Penitentiary  for  the  past  year ;  and  show  that  1853  was  com- 
ijjenced  with  283  prisoners— that  117  were  received  and  133  dis- 
pharged,  leaving  267  in  confinement  December  31st^being  16 
Jess  than  at  the  close  of  the  former  year. 

The  grq^dual  dinjinution  in  our  numbers  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  scr 
yeral  counties  of  the  Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  retain  their 
owiii  convicts,  except  those  for  the  higher  grades  of  crime,  who 
jire  sent  to  the  Penitentiary— thus  giving  us  an  undue  proportion 
of  long  sentences  and  of  the  graver  felonies,  while  it  peoples  our 
cells  with  a  class  of  persons,  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  suffer 
frpm  prison  discipline  under  any  mode  of  confinement. 

The  reasons  for  this  ipay  probably  be  found  in  the  depressing 
influences  of  a  loi^g  sentence,  heightened  by  feelings  of  remorse 
for  the  wroqg  done  aifd  the  suffering  it  has  entailed  in  a  weari- 
some separation  from  friends  and  home,  together  with  the  loss  of 
that  personal  liberty  so  highly  v{),lued  by  all,  with  few  exceptions. 
I  mention  these  f'^cts,  because  nien  of  this  class  are  rarely  as  pro- 
ductive laborers  as  those  for  shorter  periods, 

The  employment  of  the  prisoners  pontinues  very  much  as  here- 


toiore — weaving,  shoeraaking,  caneseating  and  woodworking  oc- 
cupying a  majority  of  them  ;  while  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  &c., 
give  employment  to  the  remainder. 

The  industrial  tables  will  exhibit  a  further  advance  in  produc- 
tiveness wh«n  compared  with  those  of  the  former  year,  though 
having  a  smaller  number  of  prisoners ;  but  which  has  also  been 
met  by  an  in^rea&ed  expenditure,  owing  to  the  greatly  enhanced 
prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  particularly  provisions. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  production  and  well  ordering 
of  the  house  generally,  permit  me  to  bear  a  willing  testimony  to 
the  ;z;ealous  interest  manifested  by  the  officers  to  promote  the  on^^ 
and  to  preserve  the  other. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  social  wants  of  the  prisoners  by  ben^ 
evolent  individuals,  under  proper  authority,  has  suffered  no  abate- 
ment during  the  year  that  has  passed. 

That  the  mural  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  prisoners  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of  in  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  pecuniary 
profit,  will  be  apparent  from  the  report  of  the  Moral  Instructor 
and  the  following  extracts  from  ^  statement  of  the  Teacher,  Mr, 
Neff; 

^*Puring  the  past  year,  1853,  the  number  of  prisoners,  who  have 
received  instruction,  has  been  176 — some  of  them  altogether  un- 
educated, others  in  the  different  stages  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  a  common  education." 

Of  the  above  number,  24  could  not  read,  and  18  were  just  com- 
mencing ;  54  could  not  write  and  108  could  not  cypher. 

^'  The  progress,  which  these  have  made  in  the  simple  branches 
of  education,  has  been  various,  some  gradual,  others  quite  rapid. 

"  Many  of  them  take  a  deep  interest  and  pleasure  in  obtaining 
the  rudiments  of  a  common  education,  and  are  exceedingly  anx^ 
ious  to  improve  opportunities  which  some  were  never  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy,  apd  which  others  njost  triflingly  abused, 
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"  The  whole  number  on  my  list,  under  instruction  December 
31,  1853,  is  102." 

From  these  statements,  have  we  not  another  proof  of  the  close 
connexion  that  exists  between  ignorance  and  vice?  And  yet, 
while  far  from  undervaluing  intellectual  culture,  the  want  that 
seems  to  present  itself  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  in  an  in- 
tercourse with  prisoners,  is  that  of  a  correctly  educated  conscience. 
One  that  shall  be  quick  to  perceive  the  first  approach  of  evil — 
that  shall  teach  its  possessor  respect  for  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bor— that  shall  point  out  to  him  his  dignity  as  an  immortal  being, 
and  make  him  acquainted  with  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  a 
republican  country  where  every  man  is  a  sovereign,  and  stamps, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  his  ovm  character  upon  the  general 
mass. 

That  elFects  so  desirable  may  be  much  more  certainly  attained 
in  early  than  in  later  life,  is  a  settled  principle ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  strenuous  and  untiring  exertions  for  the  proper 
training  of  the  young. 

The  general  health  of  the  Institution,  as  the  report  of  the 
Physician  will  inform  you,  has  been  excellent,  but  three  deaths 
having  occurred :  and  one  of  these  was  that  of  a  prisoner,  who 
was  received  from  our  own  county  prison,  laboring  under  typhus 
fever,  and  died  within  two  weeks  of  his  admission. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  mortality  for  the  last  five 
years,  is  not  without  interest : 


YEAR. 

WHOLE  NO. 
IN 
PRISON. 

NUMBER 

OF 
DEATHS. 

MORTALITY 
PER  CENT. 

1849 

420 

6 

1.42 

1850 

449 

1 

.22 

1851 

446 

7 

1.57 

1852 

436 

2 

.45 

1853 

400 

3 

.75 
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Being  equal  to  an  annual  average  of  88-100  of  one  per  cent. 
This,  in  a  prison  population  deriving  nearly  (me-half  of  its  num- 
bers from  the  purlieus  of  a  large  city,  may  certainly  be  consider- 
ed a  small  mortality.  The  three  who  died  in  the  last  year  were 
ail  from  Philadelphia  county. 

The  alterations  directed  by  the  Inspectors  to  be  made  in  No. 
3  of  the  old  blocks  of  cells,  are  very  nearly  completed,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  occupation. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  HALLOWAY, 

Warden, 

December  31, 1853* 


rHYSICIAN'S  RErORT. 


to  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Gentlemen  : — The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  for  the 
year  has  been  uniformly  good.  The  attacks  of  disease  have 
been  comparatively  few,  and  in  m'ost  of  the  cases  that  did  occur 
easily  controlled.  We  were  again  visited'  by  the  small  pox,  as 
in  the  two  previous  years^  but  did  not,  from  its  effects^  sustain 
any  loss  of  life. 

The  fatal  cases  that  have  occurred  were  three  in  number.  The 
first,  and  only  one  properly  attributable  to  the  institution,  was  in 
the  case  of  No.  2120,  a  colored  man,  who  had  been  here  nearly 
six  years  on  a  twelve  years'  sentence.  He  died  of  a  tuberculus 
disease  of  his  lungs  and  bowels. 

The  second  was  the  case  of  No.  2973,  a  German,  who  came 
to  us  from  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  with  typhus  fever  of 
a  very  malignant  type,  which  very  rapidly  destroyed  him,  in 
spite  of  all  our  efi'orts  to  the  contrary.  This  is  certainly  a 
case  for  which  we  should  not  be  accountable. 

The  third  case,  No.  2T16,  a  colored  man,  had  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  though  by  no  means  of  an  alarming  nature  as  he  had 
never  complained  to  me  of  it,  until  I  found  him  with  a  rupture 
of  the  urethra ;  and,  as  a  consequence  an  effusion  of  urine  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  This  ajccident  occurred  during  the 
warm  weather  in  June,  and  proved  as  in  most  other  like  cases,  a 
very  serious  affair,  causing  his  death  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  occurrence.    This  again,  is  a  case  which  might  have 
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occurred  to  any  one  similarly  afflicted,  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
attributed  to  his  imprisonment. 

These  three  cases  I  have  to  report  as  fatal,  though,  I  think 
with  some  grounds  of  consideration,  on  account  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  causes  of  the  two  latter.  They  give  us  a 
mortality  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent*  on  the  whole  number 
in  prison  during  the  year. 

The  health  of  the  house  at  this  time  is,  upon  the  whole,  most 
excellent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  very  few  not  engaged  in  work. 

In  reference  to  the  insane — those  unfortunate  creatures  who 
have  been  accumulating  here  for  several  years  past,  for  want  of  a 
more  suitable  and  proper  place  to  keep  them  safely.  We  were 
enabled  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  get  eight  of  the  number, 
those  who  were  considered  as  harmless  and  inoffensive,  removed 
to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  in  February  last. 

Four  of  these  unfortunates  still  remain  with  us,  they  having 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Examiners  as  improper 
subjects  for  safe  detention  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  These  are  by 
far,  the  most  hopelessly  incurable  of  the  whole  number ;  and 
must  in  their  present  position  be  objects  of  deep  commisseration 
to  every  benevolent  mind.  They  were  received  into  the  insti- 
tution, two  of  them  four  years,  one  of  them  six  years,  and  one 
of  them  eight  years  since,  as  notoriously  insane.  Three  of 
them  were  sent  here  for  safe  keeping  without  any  sentence,  and 
here,  unless  there  be  some  provision  made  for  them  elsewhere, 
they  must  end  their  days.  The  fourth  had  a  sixteen  years'  sen- 
tence, six  of  which  he  has  served  in  his  present  unhappy  condi- 
tion. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  for  the  past  year  we  have 
none  to  enrol  among  this  unfortunate  class. 

We  have  here,  as  there  is  in  all  other  prison  populations,  an 
uncertain  number  of  weak-minded,  imbecile  individuals,  who 
can  barely  be  considered  accountable  beings  either  to  God  or 
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man.  They  have  been  born  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  infa- 
my and  crime,  never  having  had  any  of  their  moral  or  intellec- 
tual faculties  in  the  least  cultivated  ;  but  have  grown  up  as 
mere  animals,  with  nothing  more  than  mere  animal  instincts  to 
guide  them,  and  these  of  a  most  depraved  and  wretched  nature. 
These  beings,  for  such  they  must  be  called,  not  men,  have,  in  my 
opinion,  been  the  means  of  much  opprobrium  to  this  institution, 
and  should,  I  think,  be  better  understood  by  the  community. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  AY.  LASSITER,  M.  D. 


January  1, 1854. 


MORAL  INSmUCTOJrS  REPOKT. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 

JEastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen  : — The  close  of  another  year  presents  renewed 
occasions  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  various  proofs  of  His 
superintending  Providence  relating  to  the  interests  of  this  Pen- 
itentiary. 

Among  these  evidences  of  His  gracious  interposition  is  the 
fact,  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  special  health  among 
the  prisoners.  In  this  particular  a  decided  advance  is  percep- 
tible ;  and  connected  as  it  is  with  the  same  state  of  health  of  the 
previous  two  years,  places  the  fact  I  think  beyond  dispute,  that 
neither  physical  nor  mental  disease  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  system  of  separate  confinement  rightly  administered. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  usual  religious  exercises 
of  the  Sabbath  are  so  continued,  that  all  the  inmates  are  fully 
enjoying  the  privileges  connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
gospel.  That  these  privileges  are  generally  to  some  extent 
appreciated,  may  be  presumed  by  the  entire  decorum  of  the 
prisoners  during  these  services.  Whatever  may  be  the  princi- 
ple which  inclines  to  a  reverential  attention  to  the  word  of  God, 
the  fact  itself  is  obvious  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  influence  of 
Sabbath  instruction  is  felt  throughout  the  week,  and  tends  toward 
the  prevalence  of  good  behavior,  for  which  I  apprehend  this 
prison  is  distinguished,  and  leads  me  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
a  more  abiding  and  efficacious  influence  will  be  exerted  in 
their  future  life. 
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The  usual  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  visitation  of  the 
prisoners. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  there  is  a  general  relish  for  reli- 
gious converse  among  those  who  set  at  naught  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Some  from  education,  or  long  continued  habits  of 
vice,  are  averse  to  it ;  and  some  from  infidelity  are  opposed, 
while  many  are  indifferent  to  all  such  subjects.  But  while  the 
want  of  this  taste  is  perceptible,  a  general  disposition  is  mani- 
fested to  treat  with  respect  those  who  seek  to  promote  their 
spiritual  welfare.  Other  subjects  of  converse  are  generally 
preferred  than  such  as  refer  to  their  present  and  future  well- 
being.  Literary  instruction  is  more  highly  esteemed,  and  as  its 
influence  is  healthful,  and  sometimes  useful  as  a  preparative  for 
the  reception  of  moral  truth,  such  instruction  I  impart  wherever 
its  usefulness  is  indicated. 

Additions  are  often  made  to  the  Prison  Library  of  books  that 
have  greatly  increased  the  disposition  to  read.  They  are  not 
often  of  a  strictly  religious  kind,  and  however  many  of  them 
may  awaken  a  relish  for  reading,  it  is  very  certain  their  influ- 
ence has  led  to  a  neglect  of  that  which  is  of  a  more  serious,  and 
I  may  safely  say,  of  a  more  useful  cast.  They  seem  to  have 
given  an  appetite  for  whatever  may  amuse  the  mind,  rather  than 
a  true  relish  for  moral  improvement.  The  religious  department 
of  our  Libi-ary,  crowded  with  unused  books,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  the  reality  of  this  result.  An  exception  to  this,  hovvever,  is 
found  in  a  very  judicious  and  valuable  selection  of  books  of  a 
historical  and  scientific  kind,  with  a  number  of  religious  works 
of  a  modern  date,  amounting  to  over  three  hundred  volumes, 
presented  by  a  gentleman  who  has  for  years  past  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  and  a  useful  co-laborer.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
all  future  additions  of  religious  books  should  be  of  a  modern 
style,  attractive,  and  adapted  to  the  common  mind.  Such  moral 
and  religious  works  will  be  read,  and  prove  a  corrective  to  a 
vitiated  taste. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  success  has  hitherto  attended  the  va- 
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rious  eftbrts  to  benefit  the  inmates  of  this  penitentiary.  Not 
such  an  amount,  it  may  be,  as  would  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
yisiouary,  who,  in  the  excess  of  his  intelligence,  looks  to  human 
systems  of  punishment,  and  human  effort,  as  infallible  for  the 
conversion  or  reformation  of  the  vicious  or  the  criminal.  The 
frequent  failure  of  such  efforts  will  invariably  teach  those  who 
engage  in  the  effort  to  reform  such  persons,  to  be  humbly  diffi- 
<dent  of  their  own  ability  and  sagacity. 

The  experience  of  many  years  of  prison-toil  leads  me  to  re- 
gard nothing  as  certain,  but  the  "  fruits  meet  for  repentance," 
which  are  manifest  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner  after  his  discharge 
from  the  prison.  Such  evidence  I  receive  occasionally,  with 
real  pleasure  when  well  attested.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
learned  that  a  considerable  number  of  names  might  be  added  to 
the  list  of  reformed  prisoners ;  and  during  the  same  period,  sev- 
eral have  gone  forth  into  the  world,  giving  encouraging  indica- 
tions of  amendment.  Others  remaining  in  prison  present  a 
favorable  aspect. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  reformatory  system 
of  punishment,  I  apprehend,  is  its  predisposing  influence  to  se- 
rious reflection.  Like  the  silent  chamber  of  sickness,  reverses 
of  fortune,  bereaving  dispensations,  or  any  other  visitation  of 
Divine  Providence,  it  compels  for  a  time  serious  thought.  These 
are  sometimes  effectual  in  awakening  men  in  the  common  walks 
of  life  to  their  true  interests  ;  but  oftener,  much  oftener,  they 
fail  to  accomplish  the  good  for  which  they  were  designed.  Those 
who  are  thus  visited,  though  favorably  impressed  for  a  time, 
^'forget  the  rod  and  the  hand  that  appointed  it,"  and  pass  on 
through  life  unchanged.  Such  instances  of  transient  goodness 
frequently  occur  in  this  prison ;  yet  the  tendency  of  separate 
confinement  to  produce  serious  reflection,  though  in  many  in- 
stances transient,  is  not  therefore  to  be  lightly  esteemed ;  inas- 
much as  it  does  exert  a  power  over  many  minds  conducive  to 
reformation  which  cannot  be  realized  to  an  equal  extent  under 
any  other  form  of  punishment. 
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as 

In  the  various  reports  of  Chaplains  and  Moral  Instructors 
in  other  prisons,  we  rarely  meet  with  specific  accounts  of  the 
reform  of  prisoners,  although  all  the  appliances  of  a  wise  bene- 
volence are  employed.  The  power  of  Divine  Grace  we  know 
can  eflfect  a  change  in  the  heart  of  any  man  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  God  always  works  by  means  adapted  to  the  end ; 
but  so  long  as  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners," 
the  association  of  evil  men  places  an  almost  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  the  moral  improvement  of  those  who  are  already  cor- 
rupted. The  separation  of  convicts  removes  that  obstacle — is 
favorable  to  the  exercise  of  serious  reflection,  gives  vitality  to 
conscience,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  retrieve  the  unhappy  fail- 
ures of  the  past ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  these  combined  influ- 
ences will  be  operative  in  the  future  life  of  many,  who,  while  oc- 
cupants of  the  prison,  may  give  no  decisive  evidences  of  present 
change. 

"  Though  seed  lie  buried  long  in  dust, 
'Twill  not  deceive  our  hope." 

The  word  of  Divine  Truth  is  that  seed  ;  its  principle  of  life 
is  indestructible  ;  with  it,  many  a  mind  becomes  imbued  in  the 
silent  cell,  and  were  the  emotions  of  many  hearts  visible,  there 
would  be  ample  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  toilsome 
"  labor  of  love."  , 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  LARCOMBE, 

Moral  Instructor. 


January  1,  1854. 
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